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THE GOLDEN APPLE: 
OR, CHRISTMAS WITH THE SHERSTONS. 
Sn 
CHAPTER XIV 


I will be wary, and be still fair seeming : 
Bat yet—I swear to thee I will have vengeance! 
Falconer. 


Tne family at the Manor were sitting together at 
twilight, waiting for candles and the tea hour. The 
Australian had been unusually silent and abstracted 
since his return from the Island, a mood as acceptable 
as unusual. 

Jessie. was always reticent, and now she scarcely 
spoke at all. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sherston sat together on the sofa, 
and the darkness veiled from observation that their 
hands were clasped,in the old lover fashion. 

They started as if a thunderbolt had crashe’ upon 
them, when suddenly and sharply Kinmouth /.;oke. 

“I say, Sherston, it is time we had yerr son’s 
answer.” 

Mrs. Sherston felt the shudder which sinook her 
busband’s form, and hastened to answer. 

“T am looking to hear from him to-morrow.” 

“It's a queer freak, that of his: hiding away so ; it 
looks as if he were up to mischief, according to my 
ideas,” retorted the old man. 

At that moment. there was a bustle in the hall, 
hurrying steps came along the corridor, the door was 
flong open, and Mark, borne in the arms of Rufus 
White, and a servant steadying the injured limb, made 
his appearance; with a rear guard of servants bear- 
ing candles, whose sudden flare as well as the unex- 
pected arrival might well bring the party to their feet. 

“My dear Mark, you were injured more than I 
knew,” exclaimed bis mother, pushing ferward the 
sofa for his nse, and bending over him anxiously. 
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[SERLE SHERSTON’S SECRET. ] 


“Oh no, it was nothing serious, a dislocated ankle, 
which is doing finely. I shall use crutches a week or 
80, that is the worst of the case. Thank you, Rufe, 
I'll see you again, shortly. Come every day, and let 
me know how matters progress with you.” 

Rufus gave a significant smile and nod, and turned 
away. 

The servants likewise dispersed and the group set- 
tled again into seeming quiet, although not a heart 
there but beat quickly and nervously. 

Mrs. Sherston, with a fond smile leaned her head 
down to Mark's as if she should find there strength 
and comfort for all her perplexities. 

He kissed her fondly, then looked over to his 
father, and beyond to the watchful countenance of 
Kinmouth in proud defiance. 

A momentary embarrassment had fallen upon them 
all, but Mark resolutely broke it. 

“T understood by my mother’s letter that there was 
some urgent reason for my returning home. Wemay 
as well discuss it at once,” said he. 

Jessie rose swiftly and left the room. 

“ It's only this, young man, and very good fortune 
you may think it,” answered the Australian, while Mr. 
Sherston was making his unavailing efforts to speak ; 
* your father and I have concluded it would be a very 
comfortable and: suitable thing if you and Jessie were 
married.” 

“But Jessie and I haveno fancy for such a matc,’’ 
replied Mark; trying to keep down his anger; ‘‘ be- 
sides, I do not see what you have to do with the 
matter in the slightest degree, Mr. Kinmouth.” 

“ Humph, you saucy young dog, you don’t,do you? 
What do you say when I tell you that I am Jessie's 
father?” 

“ Jessie’s father!” ejaculated Mark. 

“«T suspected it,” murmured his mother. 

“But we thought her a distant relative of ours,” 
said Mark. 





“ Only a trivial mistake; future one, a very close 
relation soon.” 

“Well,” continued Mark, thoughtfully, “ that cer- 
tainly explains your interest in the matter. It does 
not affect my answer in the least.” , 

‘* Be pleased to let us hear it,” sait the irritable 
old man, twisting in his chair.like an eel. 

“Ttis a very respectful but decided rejection of the 
whole scheme.” 

“Oh, Mark!” cried his father, faintly, rising from 
his chair and thén sinking back again. 

“ Decided fiddlesticks!” sneered the Australian, “in 
half an hour you'll go down on your knees for me to 
permit you the privilege. Sherston, I’m zoing out to 
give you a chance to exert a little paternal influence, 
togive the haughty youngster a salutary explanation.” 

“You need not go,” cried Mark; “no influence 
can change me. I mean no disparagement of Jessie 
—she is a pleasant girl enough—but another, or none, 
will be my wife.” 

“ Obstinate puppy! what the girl finds to like in 
you is more than I can see. But it’s a comfort to 
think how you'll be humbled. Mind, Sherston, I'll 
have no fooling about this thing—one or the other 
must be done at once.” . 

As he spoke, he darted a malignant glance at Mark, 
and went sullenly from the room. 

The most pitiful agitation fell upon Serle Sherston, 
left thus alone with his wife and son. 

He rose from his chair, and attempted to approach 
them, but his tottering limbs refused to bear him, 
and he would have fallen had not his: wife sprung to 
his aid. f 

“Serle, Serle,” said she, in a voice of the most 
thrilling tenderness, “you can have nothing to say 
which will alienate the hearts which love you so 
much. Put aside this terrible grief, this unnecessary 
anguish ; and remember that only Mark and I are to 
judge you.” 
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“Ob, that it:were apyione elo! All the World 


beside, and I-would be content!” groaned he, wipjng | y 


away the d of perspiration from his forehead. 
“Mark, Mark,-it is-of your anger he stands in 
fear; he knows me too well to doubt but I shall cling 


to him as fondly as ever. Speak, Matk, and bid }/known: 


bin, trust youg affection,” cried Mrs, Sherston, ap- 
ngly. 

Mark's face was grave and a little stern. 

“It is humiliating to think he need fear a son who 
has heretofore yielded him implicit obedience, who 
obeyed him when it was an insult which gave com- 
mand.” 

“Oruel Mark, do you not see how he suffers? Ah, 
women cannot be so pitiless! Affection blinds the 
eye of judgment. Come away with me, Serle, and I 
will hear you alone.” 

She half ted, half supported him from the room into 
the little library opening from it. 

Mark lay back on the sofa in dismal anxiety as he 
heard the door closed, through which every now and 
then came to him the low murmur of a hoarse, ex- 
eited voice. 

Such moments are almost interminable. At length, 
slowly the door was unclosed, and heavy, dragging 
ay came across the room. 

uld that be his mother’s light, buoyant tread ? 

Mark turned his head, half prepared for the ghastly 
face that presented itself. 

“Mother, ob, mother!” cried he, raising himself 
as much as possible, and stretching out his arms to 
her. 


But she slid away from his grasp, and dropping 

upon her knees, crying in a hoaree, fearfully-changed 
voige: 
“Mark, Mark, if you have any mercy upon me, if 
yoebave any love left for your hapless father, who 
has:cared for you so devotedly all those years; so 
devoted, so unselfish, so idolatrously attached to. you; 
if you would have your mother’s dying blessing, you, 
will, marry Jessie !” 

“Beannot. Mother! mother! how-can you ask of 
me-sach a wicked thing? 1 do net lovertier.” 

“¥ou mast ; I will not rise from my knees tillyou 
have.promised. Oh! Mark, I shall die hereat your 
feet, if;you:do not promise.” 

What can he have said?” exclaimed the horrified 
Mark. “That arch villain has cheated you. What 
if my father has done wrong in way, we will 
repair the barm. as far as possible. it the estate? 
Let it go; in heaven's name, let it go! I can care 
for you both; let us face it manfully; but for the 
love of: rectitude and right, lesme keep my honour 
bright, and that can never be when I consent, to 
marry Jessie.” 

“Oh, Mark! do you think I would ask it for the 
sake of the estate? Dear as the old Manor isto me, 
E would go out from ita beggar sooner; but this is 
more terriule.” 

“What is it?” cried Mark, impatiently; “my 
father bas wronged some one, been guilty of some 
shameful act, possibly, though it is hardly credible. 
Well, we must bear it. Will it be any the less 
scorching because this crafty man’s silence hides it 
from the world?” 

“No, no. Qh, Mark, it is utter ruin, shame, dis- 
honour, for us all, if you refuse; but for him—Mark, 
Mark, have merey on your mother, and promise that 
you will grant his wish, my wish; Mark! It is not 
so terrible a thing. You have no other attachment. 
Ob, Mark, my son, save us all! It is notas if you 
were to give up some one you Jove better.” 

“ Ts it not?” cried Mark bitterly. ‘ Mother, rise up, 
I beseech you; it is because my heartiand soul, and 
word are pledged to another, that your entreaties 
fall powerless, like a chiid’s arrow against a wall of 
stone.” 

She.crouched down upon the floor, sobbing fran- 


“ Stone? my son @ stone against his mother’s 
pleadings, his father’s desperate ‘need? Oh, why 

ave I not died before this!” moaned she. 

“Tt cannot be there is occasion for this frantic grief. 
What is it my father has done, which must-needs be 
concealed. Is ho a gambler, a forger, an impostor? 
In mercy’s name speak out and tell me the worst.” 

She lay there prostrate at his feet, her deathly face 
clasped in her trembling hands. She drew them 
away slowly, and looking straight into her son’s face, 
said in @ husky whisper: 

“It ig not gambling, nor forgery, nor imposition 
that he is accused of.” 

“Tn heaven's name, what then?” 

© I¢ is murder !” 

She whispered the word, and then sank back, shud- 
dering. 

* God help me!” cried Mark, turning ghastly pale. 

She caught his hands, anc covered them with wild 
tears and kisses. 

“You will save him, Mark, my own dutiful son, 


-nespect if not-affi-ction. 

Bata Hees. poor oe ne to, curseme,” — 
'e Sherston, wearily: 

chair before the sofa, CHaaven knows. Merronite 


; my ptecious little prattler, my own gallant boy ; 
vm de oils to save us all from this hottible pk 
Say so quickhy, Mark, before my heart breaks!” p 
“Give mo time, mother,” groaned Mark, “ if marry 
Jessie, I must kill the sweetest hopes my life has 


“ Heaven will help you, Mark. Heaven will bless 
such a noble sacrifice, do not question it for a 
moment.” 

‘It wasiMark’s turn. to be sorely shaken. 

Eyery nerve in his body thrilled with the agony 
his mental conflict. 

“T will give my answer to-morrow, mother,” said 
he at len drawing her to hisarms. ‘My hapless 
mother, this is a fearful trial for you. Heaven knows, 
Iam willing to sacrifice my own ease happiness 
for your sake, but not right and honour, Let me see 
my daty clearly, and I shall follow it without flinch- 
ing, but I must be sure of it first.” 

“ And you will bear ¥ harsh thought of your un- 
happy father, Mark? You cannot understand how 
deep his misery is on our,account.” 

not feel indignant 


“ It is scareel: ible I should 
: thie horrible misery,” answered 


at the cause of 
Mark. \; 

“You have, not heard his story: FP forgot that. 
Look, Mark; you know ‘ : k conscien- 
tiousnéss, her horror of ‘the: slightest. approach to 
wrong, and yet she ahet ene has not the 
first reproach to utter. Sherston has been 
sorely tried, the proofs may be against him, the stain 
of murder is not on his.soul!” 

She shook herself as if to digperse all weakness, 


[JawoaRy 27, 1966 

—_————— 
anything I had ever before ‘He col 
violently, and at some sly boat of concerning 
the lady's partiality, he ued suddenly and struck 
me. 

et cried I fiercely, ‘no one shall i 
— ni sor yore not even wan? : _ 

. my gun im @ menaci 
gesture. .Good heavens, Mark, it-went-off!.. - 6 


“ Werner fell at my feet, bathed in blood. I flung 
away the gun in horror, ok knelt down before him, 
/ -_ entreating to..forgive...me. 

late, too late! He lay,motionless. I wrung my rhe 
in frantic terror and remorse. 

“* You have killed him. They will say you dit it tp 
obtain the rest of the property,’ exclaimed Kinmouth’s 
icy cold voice in my ear. 

“*Oh, what will become of me? What shall I do? 
shrieked I. . . 

“* Hush, I can save you! Will to obe 
me im ?’ cried he. —_— P 
“© Yes, yes,’ answered I, in the abject extremity of 

and grief. 


terror 4 

“He raised the body, and sent-it over the sido of 

the boat intothe water with a sullen p!ash, and turning 
to Jones, he said threateningly: 
‘“‘Mind that you keep still, or I will bring forward 
‘that note you forged. Agree to my story, both of 
you—-Werner has accidentally shot himself and fallen 
overboard.’ 

“He then fired:off Werner's gun, andéraised shout 
after shout for help. The other boats came dashing 
round the, point, 

‘When. they reached us, Kinmouth wag-frantically 
swimming around the boat, while I sat paralyzed with 





and went back to the library; and presently returned 
with the haggard, miserable father, 5 ing him 
tenderly with ber.weak arms; smiling upon him with 
the segue devotionof a nuble wife, and compelling 
‘Mark, by her example, to treat him still with outward 


coiled arvana) me till I ag tomove. . Your 
mother tells me you are to make the ssotifice, 
that-you will save-the, terrible disgrace for yourself. 


could happen without involving you.” 


roy,” 

His. motlier bent down and kissed his forehead; 
Poor Mark was too miserable to be soothed: bythe: 
caress, 

“Do you wish me to tell you the mournful story, 
or are you too sick to hear it,” asked Mr, Shersten, 

in a dismal, heart-broken: tone. 

“Hush,” said Mrs. Sherston, ‘the servants are 

coming.” 

She went to the door, gave orders that the tray 

should be carried to another room, and locking the 

door, came back to the sofa. 

“Go on, now, dear Serle,” she said, taking one 

hand tenderly im hers, 

“ Heaven bless. you, my generous, devoted Ernes- 

tine; never had husband so true and tendera wife 

before,” sobbed the miserable man, while a shower of 

those bitter drops—man’'s tears—fell upon the soft 

white hands. 


how little guilt rests upon your conscience.” 
“It was Werner Sherston, my second cousin, the 
co-heir with myself-to this estate, who died, alas! by 
my hand; and yetheaven knows not my will,” began 
he. 

“ After our great uncle’sdeath, this joint inheritance 
brought us closely together, Werner and myself; and 
though we were as di as night and day, we 
were generally close friends. ° 

“He was bold, fearless, impetuous, strong of will, 
and self-reliant, but: somewhat irritable in temper, 
though ready to confess a fault: as soon as committed. 
We were both in love, or fancied we were, with the 
same young lady. 

“This was our first cause of alienation; with such 
foolish, impetuous natures, we soon grew to open 
quarrels. e had joined quite a party who were out 
in boats for wild game; and it happened somehow 
that Werner and I, this Kenneth Kinmouth, 4nd a 
sickly young fellow named Jones, were in the boat 
in advance. 

‘““We weresailing along quietly, without sign of the { 
water-fowl, when Kinmouth made some remark to’'me 
concerning the young lady, and my prospects of 
success. I know now it was purposely done toinflame 
our spirits; but foolish that I was in those days, I 
took pride in vexing Werner,.and I responded in the 
same Vein. 





my sweet little lamb, who nestled in my breast so long 





“Our remarks seemed to irritate Werner beyond 










gladly die. if I could-eave.alh this. That senpeat has | 


I care not for the doom which thxeatens me, if it | 


Mark made.a hasty —_—, wat | 
“T didnot, , L asked.for-a day. to.decide. 
think ¥ choeoD ern. qnite surteta, Kr abel coma 
with the demand, but I do not promise. tik to-mor- }td) 


“Tell*him the story, Serle, that Mark may know | plied. 


horror. 

“ Why need I dwell upon tho pitiable story? No 
one questioned the manner of poor Werner's death. 
Jones, field by the tlireat of disclosing his own 
delinquency, kept silence; he was-a creature, 
and. thesiron-wiiled Kinmouth held him, as you have 
seen . old another. . 

















. aM he bf 


TE cages ateaitiiad: sencenei imagine, whet 
: yous: ne, 
‘@ horrible gulf rs arn ha me, whea 
Kinmouth suddenly started up again in my path, and 
with a new face—no longer comforting, wheedling, 
consoling, but satirical and threatening. He showed 
me the papers with Jones’ testimony drawn, up in 
legal form, with genaine signatare and witnesses, 
and tareatened to accuse me of murdering the co-heir 
to the property I now possessed entirely, unless [ eon- 
formed to lis requests. He brought me his child to 
adopt, and wanted money to him to Australia. 
Wretched man that I was, [had but one terror, lest 
the hateful story should come ‘to my wife's cars. I 
was thankful to be rid of him at such a price. I com- 
i He sent for money evéty few years. I gave 
it without grudging. I tried to be a good guardian 
to the girl, endeavouring not to detest her for her 
father's sake. , 

“I had grown quite hopefal, quite secure from 
dread of personal molestation, when the shipwreck 
came; and the passenger you preserved, poor, chival- 
rous Mark, became my guest and my: master also. 
Heaven help us, it is a pitiable story—a wretched, 
wretched man’ who tells it.” 

“ My poor, poor father,” cried Mark. 

“Ab, [knew you would say it, I told you, Serle, 
he would not blame you,” cried the wife and mother. 

“Nor despise me for my fatal error, my culpable 
weakness?” asked Mr: Sherston. 

“Only love and pity, and save if I can, dear 
father,” answered Mark; “ would that yow had toldit 
before, it might have saved-——” ° 

He paused and'was lost in thought. 

“ Do not admit him here,thatarch tempter; disabled 
as I ani, L shouldbe: tempted to fly at his throat,” 
said Mark, presently ; “send for Rufus White, mother; 
let him stay with me to-night, and until I am able to 
help myself. Lock the door when you go out, and 
any father will admit:you again. I cannot, will not, 
see that man to-night—I am. trembling like a child 
through dread of it.” 

“You need not fear it. The servants: shall carry 
you to your room, and I will send at once for Rufus.” 
replied his: mother, soothingly. 


love, and I 
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“Keep cheerful lieatts, both of you. I -will- save 
ou from this terrible man, though I lose my own 
Fappiness,” whispered, Mark, as he was lifted by the 
stout arms of the butler and Rufus in an hour after- 
ward, and carried to his own room. 

The Australian.came in a few moments after Mark 
had gone, and looked disappointed enough.to find the 
sofa vacant, : xf tng 

“ Well,” growled he, “is our.young lord’s pride a 
little taken down bythistime? What does hesay now? 
‘A different answer, I'll venture to declare.” __ ‘ 

“He bas taken time to decide. He will give his 
answer to-morrow,” angwered Mr. Sherston, with a 
fierce glare of impotent wrath. } 

“He gave us.every reason to suppose it would, be 
favourable to your wishes,” the mother hastened to 
add, though she could not turn her eyes upon the now 
more than ever abhorred countenance. 

Mr. Kinmouth turned and ,walked out to the veran- 
dab, where Jessie was waiting for him. 

She drew her breath pantingly as he approached. 

“ Well, his answer ?” demanded she. 

“The young scamp! he must needs: take time to 
decide if he can bring his mind to it. An interesting 
jver for you, Jessie. I’ve half'a mind to give it up 
now, and torment them with ‘my batred and vengeance 
instead of accepting their friendship.” 

“No, you will not; I shall marry him,” answered 
she. 
“I thonght you had more pride, Jessie. 1 expected 
you would be raving at this ill-concealed aversion of 
your paragon.” 1 
* She clenched. her’ slender white hand,'‘and replied 
iv a hard, proud voice: 

“Wait and see. I will have my revenge for 
this; it shall be his turn te-sue for a kindly look. I 
can afford to bear a little coldness, now.” 

“Now, I recognize my daughter. It’s.almost.a pity 
to waste your talents upon such a set.” 

“ Where is:he ?” i 

“'Phey've.carried him to his room. He gives his 
auswer to-morrow,” 

“I can wait till then. Good night, father.” 

“Good night.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


There is no night so dark, but some stars shine— 
So bear thee bravely, and have faith in heaven. 
MS. Drama 

Mark spent a sleepless night, and much to the un- 
easiness of Rufus White, who slept, or attempted to 
sleep on the lounge in his room, he tossed and sighed 
aud groanéd all night, yet constantly refuséd his 
offered services. 

“Not yet, Rufé; in the morning you can help me, 
but not now.” 

“I'm sorry enough for you, Mister Mark. I suppose 
the pain is-awful bad. We've shifted you about too 
much, and maybe made the ankle worse. You'd 
better havé stayed’om the island.” 

“I wish to mercy I’ was there now!” groaned 
Mark.. ~ 

“A queer set of inhabitants in that place,” mut- 
tered Rufus, turnipg’ over and’ yawning in @ fashion 
Mark for the time midst heartily: envied. “A wizard, 
a fortune-teller, and an angel-——-or something pretty 
uigh it anyhow.” 

Mark flung up his arms despairingly. 

“Yes, yes, Rufe,an angel, and I must lose her! oh, 
bitter, bitter sacrifice indeed!” 

Asseon as morning broke, Mark asked Rufus to 
pass him his writing desk, and that worthy stood by 
in utter astonishment, watching the swiftly gliding 
pen and the accumulating pile of closely written 
sheets. . 

Weneed not follow the long explanations. Enough 
to glance over the cancluding portion. 

“And now I have laid everything before you, 
prompted alike by my sore need of advice, and my 
deep sieiiones in your friendship. You gave me a 
vague aggurance, when J came away from the island, 
that you pes ist_me in pprenting the plans of the 
cyil geniug of our family. you haye apy power, in 
leaven’s name use it ie Seas 5 we you we? I 
resisted _steadil ought it was only 
the estate, Loy proud old name which would be 

refusal. You know how much 


endangered by my refusal, 
iy Ber the alternative. I dare not refuse to’ 
for the sake of giving my 


cast myself into the gu 
father secure @ across, and Hay my very heart 
dies within me at the thought of losing Oriole, I 
dare not think of her, or I shall forget that I ama 
sun and have filial duties, 
“Yours in utter wretchedness, 
“Mark SHERSTON.” 

Mark gave the letters to Rufus with the reiterated 
charge to get them to the wizard as quick as pos- 
tible. 


“Let me bathe your poor ankle, and bring you 





some coffee first, Mister Mark; your eyes look as if 
you, had watched on a ship in a high wind and a lee- 
ward shore, for a week at icast.” 

“ No, no, Rufe, send one of the servants in, and get 
some breakfast yourself, but for heaven’s sake don’t 
lose any time for anything else. He may be gone from 
the island if you delay too long. It is of the utmost 
importance that he reads my letter as soon as possible ; 
you are to bring me his answer without delay. My 
ankle is well enough; I think I might safely stand 
upon, it, only I know it is not ft to. venture 

et.” 


Rufus went off without another word, although he 
inwardly commented, 

“ Ankle well. enough! and tossing about all night 
—then there’ssomething else the matter.. Foul weather 
a brewing, as sure as I’m a sinner. Wonder if the 
pretty little craft on the island has anything to do 
with it.” 

But Rufus was a faithful messenger. Whether he 
were in. ignorance of his master’s, plans or not, he 
always kept strictly to the letter of his instructions, 

And though the Australian inte: gepted him or the 
beach, and did his best to detain wim and get upa 
conyersation about,the Wizard’s Isle, by the presenta- 
tion of a bright new crown, Rufus, very deliberately 
informed him he was in_a hurry and couldn’t be 
bothered, and shoved off before bis eyes in the midst of 
an earnest expostulation. 

When Rufus’s boat grazed against ledge of the island, 
the wizard was there waiting for him, 

“You come so early I imagine it is for some un- 
usual purpose. Does it in any way concern our 
young friend? . I hope he hasn't suffered by the hasty 
removal.” 

“ He'll tell. you,all about it, your honour, and if you 
don’t mind I am to wait for the answer.” 

He handed him the letters and respectfully reti e1. 

The wizard opened them hastily. 

“ Well, my noble Mark, you shall see one there who 
may, perchance, bring you better relief than you can 
dure to hope for,” 

He took out his pencil and wrote hastily on a slip of 
Paper : 

“Krep up a good heart; my noble Mark. Tell 
them you require them all to meet in. that little 
parlour whose long windows open upon the veranda, 
at nine this evening, and you will give your answer. 
Let that answer be what your heart, not your fears, 
dictates. If it still be no, boldly defy him to do you 
harm. Have no misgivings. I told you I would aid 
you, and I will. Bxplanation shall come to-night, 
All there is for you to do is to put away fear; trust me 
implicitly, and leave one of the windows so as it can 
be opened from without. ; Tue Wizarp.” 

Folding the paper hastily he carried it to Rufus. 

“Go back at once and. give this to your young 
master, and be sure that it falls into no other hands. 
Your pet sail-boat is over in the cove. Perhaps you 
had better come after it to-night, and I will provide 
you with a passenger. Not myself—if you have no 
objection I shall use the skiff you came fn this morn- 
ing—it isa far more agreeable companion than you 
believe, honest Rufe—the young lady you saw up 
yonder.” ' 

“T will come soon,” exclaimed Rufus, with emphasis, 


adding inwardly, “ I’ should be scared to death of the 
‘wizard. I wouldn’t sit in the boat with the old witch ' 


fortune-teller, but the angel—ab, ‘I'll take her any- 
ere.” : 

m which he hurried away, nor paused until he 

once more beside the pallid, melancholy face of 


wh 
U 

stoo 

Mark. 


(To be continued.) 


THe BacrireE AN EnGuisH InstRuMENT.--At a 
roeeting in favour of early closing held in Edinburgh 
secently, ie Lord. Advocate, in the course of an ad- 
dress on, music, said:—‘' Most people think that the 
bagpipe. is.a Scotch instrument. Some people are 
proud of the bagpipe, others are afraid of it—(laugh- 
ter)-—but whether by its friends or foes, the bagpipes 
are looked upon by us as something national, Now, 
I am not. at, all sure that. we are entitled to any such 
praise or blame, I believe it could be demonstrated 
—though.our friends on the other side of the Tweed 
would be excessively indignant—L. believe it could be 
demonstrated that the bagpipe is an, English instru- 
ment-—essentially English~-Claughter aad applause) 
—that the English,were the original bagpipers ; and 
I find that in,confirmation of this that espeare, 
who was an authority in music, refers to the. bagpipes 
constantly, but he does not introduce, them. into 
Macbeth... The armies in, Macbeth ia arch ” 
Duasinane to the.sound.of the i pe—(laughter 
and he speaks of the drone of cn Pineolushire and 
the Yorkshire bagpipe. He speaks of a person ‘laugh- 
ing like.a parrot at a bagpiper;’. but all without the 
slightest Caledonian reference, And when we look 
at the works in the Register House, and show how 





our former monarchs spent their income, we find 
their expenditure for music put down in such entries 
as the following:—‘To the English piper, 3s. 6d.’— 
(laughter and applause.) And Scotchmen were ‘not 
the pipers—they were harpers. The harp was the 
old Scotch instrument, and I believe continued to 
be the old Scotch instfument till within a very recent 
period.” 


HOUSES IN POMPEII, 


Tue plans of nearly all the houses in the city are 
alike; the entrance room next the door; the parlour, 
or drawing-room, next that; then the impluvium or 
unroofed space in the middle of the house, where the 
rains were caught and drained into the cistern, and 
where the household used to come to wash itself, 
primitively as at a pump; the little garden, with its 
painted columns, beliind the impluvium, and at last, 
the dining-room. : 

There are minute bed-chambers “on either side, and 
a shop on one side in front, for the sale of the mas- 
ter’s grain, wine and oil. 

The pavements of all the houses are of mosaic, 
which, in the better sort, is very delieate and beauti- 
ful, ‘and is found sometimes perfectly uninjured. An 
exquisite pattern, often repeated, is a ground of tiny 
cubes of white marble with dots of black dropped 
regularly into it. 

Of course there were many picturesque and fanciful 
designs, of which the best haye been removed to’ the 
museum in Naples; but seveaal of these are still left, 
and (like that of the Wild Boar, in one) give names 
to the houses in which they are found. 

But, after all, the great wonder, the glory, of these 
Pompeian houses is in their frescoes. If I tried to 
give an idea of the luxury of colour in Pompeii, the 
most, gorgeous adjectives would be as poorly able to 
reproduce a yivid and glowing sense of those hues 
as the photography which now copies the drawing of 
the decoration; so I do not try. 

I know it is a cheap any fechle thought, and yet 
will the reader please consider?—a workman nearly 
two thousand years ago laying upon the walls those 
soft lines that went to make up fauns and satyrs, 
nymphs and naiads, heroes and gods and goddesses; 
and getting weary and lying down to sleep, and 
dreaming of an eruption of the mountain, of a city 
buried ‘under a fiery hail, and slumbering in its 
bed of ashes seventeen centuries; then of its being 
slowly exhumed again, and after another lapse of 
years, of some one coming to gather the shadow of 
of that dreamer’s work upon a Peat of glass, that he 
might ibfinitely produce it, and sell it to tourists at 
from five francs centisimi a copy. 

I 9 Fey such a dream, in the hot heart of the 
day, after certain cups of Vesuvian wipe! What a 
piece of Katzenjammer (I can use no milder term) 
would that workman think it when he awoke again! 
Again! what is the history and the progress of the 
arts and sciences but one long Katazenjanrmer ? 

Photogtaphy cannot give, any more than I, the 
colours of the frescoes, but it can do the’ drawing 
better, and, I suspect, ‘the ‘spirit also. I used the 
word workman, and uot artist, in speaking of the 
decoration of the walls, for in most cases the painter 
was only an artisan, and did his work probably by 
the yard, as the artisan who paints walls and ccilings 
in Italy does at this day. 

But the old worknian did his work much more 
skilfully and tastefully than the modern—threw on 
expanse of mellow colour, delicately pannelled off the 
places for the scenes, and pencilled in the figures and 
draperies (there are usually more of the one than the 
other) with a deft land. Of course the houses of the 
rich wére adorned by men of genius; but it is sur- 

rising to see the community of thought and feeling 
n all this work, whether it be from cunninger or 
clumsier hands, 

The subjects are nearly all chosen from the fables 
of the gods, though they are sometimes in illustration 
of the poets, Homer and the rest. To suit that sofi, 
luxurious life which people led in Pompeii the themes 
are COmmonly amorous, and sometimes not too chaste; 
there is much of Bacchus and Ariadne, Venus and 
Adonis, and Diana bathes a good deal with’ her 
nymphs, not to mention frequent répresentations of 


‘the toilet of that beautitul monster, which the lascivi- 


ous art of the time loved te depict. 

One of the most pleasing of all the scenes is that in 
one of the houses of the Judgment of Paris, in which 
-the shepherd sits upon a bank in attitude of ineffable 
and flattered consequence, with one leg carelessly 
crossing the other, and both hands resting lightly on 
his shepherd’s crook, jrhile the goddesses before 
him await his sentence, Naturally, the painter has 
done his best for the vineittice in this rivalry, and 
you see 

Idalian Aphrodite beautiful, 
as she should be, but with a warm and piquant spice 
of girlish resentment in her attitude, that Paris 
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should pause for an instant, which is altogether deli- 


cious. 
And I beheld great Hero's angry eyes. 

Awful eyes! How did the painter make them? 
The wonder of all these Pagan frescoes is the mystery 
of the eye—still beautiful and unhuman. You cannot 
feel that it is wrong for those tranquil-eyed men and 
women to do evil, they look so calm and abstracted in 
it all; and in the presence of the celestials,as they 
bend upon you those eternal orbs, in whose r 
you are but a part of space, you feel that here art has 
achieved the unearthly. 

I know of no words in literature which give a sense 
(nothing gives the idea) of the stare of these gods, 
except the magnificent line of Kingsley’s, describing 
the advance over the sea toward Andromeda of the 
oblivious ahd unsympathizing Nereids. They floated 
slowly up, and their eyes 
Stared on her, silent and still, like the eyes in the house of 

the idols. 

A false art, in the corrupt ages following the 
apotheosis of painting in Raphael, would have flattered 
the badness of its time with the reproduction of the 
Pagan spirit; but one has only to look into those 
ona eyes of the frescoes at Pompeii, and there recall 
the expression in the faces of the heroes and gods 
Guilio Romano, say, has painted in the Palazzo del 
T, at Mantua, to see how utterly and signally that 
apostate art has failed. 

Thank heaven, since the old creeds perished, it is 
not in the heart of man to conceive of sin without 
consequent suffering and shame. 


—_—_—_—__ 
GOLDEN SUMMER. 


Owen Spencer was coming home. Fanny Eldon 
was standing at the door and heard old Mrs. Damer 
tell her grandmother the news. 

She bad no desire to enter the sitting-room after 
that. She passed through the hall, and went upstairs 
to her own room, repeating those words to herself, in 
spite of all her efforts. 

She would be“ebliged to meet him—that was her 
first thought. Well, it was all nothing to her, and 
she felt a thrill of passionate anger at herself for 
having had that sickening dread in her mind even 
for an instant. 

Of course, she had known he would come some 
time; she had said that to herself over and over 
again. She had believed that when the tidings 
reached her as an undeniable truth, they would find 
her quite unmoved—and here she was shrinking and 
trembling as if it had only been yesterday that—— 

Oh! she could not go over it all again; she had so 
long put every thought eonneeted with their little 
past out of her mind. It was unbearable to have 
that rush of memories sweep over her heart like 
swollen waters forcing aside some barrier that had 
served to restrain thetif,when they were quiet. 

Then she heard her grandmother's voice: 

“ Fanny, come down, my dear !” 

So she hurried downstairs, wearing a proud, almost 
defiant look, from the inward struggle she was trying 
to hide; but it was quite wasted, for the visitor was 

one, and grandmother was apparently absorbed in a 
esire to have her tea. 

Indeed, she was not a very courageous old lady, or 
was, at least, a very tender-hearted one; and since 
the time Fanny had announced there was to be no 
more mention of Owen Spencer’s name, it had not 
once her lips. 

Only, after the tea-things were removed, and she 
was settling den to her knitting, she felt impelled 
to lest the news she had learned should come 
suddenly upon her darling. 

“Fanny, Mrs. Damer told me that-——” 

“Mr. Spencer was coming back,” interrupted she, 
unable to the old lady’s hesitation. 

“How did you know, dear?” 

“T heard her tell you—it’s of no consequence.” 

Mrs. Eldon did not add another word, it would hava 
been quite out of keeping with the shy, reticent habits 
of a whole life—and Fanny talked quietly upon in- 
different subjects. She established the old lady com- 
fortably near the open window, where she could look 
out across the garden, gorgeous in the late sunset, 
whose beauty brought a thrill to her aged heart that 
many @ youthfal one has grown too weary to feel 
under nature’s witchery. 

They had been engaged once—not so very long 
ago, either—those two young people; but, after 
Owen’s departure from home, a slight misunderstand- 
ing assumed formidable proportions; each thought the 
other in fault, and at last Fanny abruptly broke off the 
engagement. 

An old aunt of Owen’s—always called Miss Posy, 
heaven knows why, for she had been christened 
Josephine fifty years before, and had lost all resem- 
blance even to the latest so; of autumm blossom—was, 
in reality, more to blame ‘han anybody else. 


She really Believed that she had her n ‘8 
welfare at heart; but the truth was, she | to 
meddle and domineer, and persuaded herself that it 


Fanny, when it was not conscience that had anything 
to do with the matter. 

So, applying herself diligently to the task of dis- 
covering all sorts of faults‘in Fanny, her eyes soon 
gained a really microscopic power of enlarging them. 

She saw how it was going when that ne 
Capt. Seaman appeared on the scene. She knew al 
about Fanny's eptoptety in waltzing with bim at 
the ball. And then they must needs be out on horse- 
back; and Fanny had a fall; and they did not get 
back till all sorts of hours—pretty proceedings. 

Truly, what would Owen say? And he had a 
chance to say whatever hard words he pleased, for 
Miss Posy detailed the whole affair in four sheets of 
note-paper, crossed and recrossed. 

All this to come back on Fanny to rouse her pride 
and obstinacy, and make her feel so ill-treated that 
she would not condescend to explain ; besides which, 
there were rumours that Owen had saved the life of 
a banker's daughter, who was so devoted to him that 
she only asked the privilege of throwing herself and 
her father’s hoards at his feet, like a second Jessica. 

Among them all they brought the thing about; yet 
nebody had wished to, not even Miss Posy herself 
—but it was done. 

Nobody outside had any information beyond those 
vague whispers which would get out if the whole 
world were deaf and dumb. 

Fanny and Miss Posy met very seldom. 

The spinster was away a good deal of the time, 
making a Nemesis of herself among her relatives. 
When they did chance to meet in the course of 
Fanny's rides and Miss Posy’s drives, the girl 
would make a sort of ironical military salute, which 
made the antiquated maid quiver all over with indig- 
nation. 

It was an added bitterness, too, that she missed 
Fanny's society, and the visits she had been in the 
habit of making at the old house, which was a soli- 
tary place, and ‘few charms to attract young 
people during Oweels absence. 

To find that she regretted Fanny irritated Miss 
Posy beyond endurance; and she nearly pulled her 
false curls with rage for being obliged to. acknow- 
ledge it to herself. But she denied it sioutly ; and 
every time she met Fanny, forced herself to be more 
angry and additionally severe in manner. 

So the winter passed and spring deepened into 
summer; and the lives that had drifted apart seemed 
to float farther and farther asunder. 

Owen Spencer had come home! 

What the actual certainty that he was near again 
was to Fanny nobody knew; indeed, it would have 
been impossible for her to describe her own feelings. 
It seemed to her that she had only one purpose 
during those days—to appear her usual self to all. 
The struggle, and the ceaseless rush of thought and 
utter impossibility of rest, gave her a strange feeling, 
not only as if it were a dream, but as though she 
were some one else, keeping constant watch over her 
real self, that was so torn and tossed about. 

And when they met, it was in sifclh’a commonplace 
sort of way, after all. 

With Fanny's overwrought feelings, it was natural 
that she should have contemplated that first en- 
counter with a dread that something unusual must 
occur then asa culminating point to all that wretched- 


ness. 

She was standing at old Mrs. Damer’s gate, and 
there were two or three young girls beside her. Owea 
came upon her quite suddenly. She heard his voice 
in salutation to some one, turned—there they stood, 
face to face. 

Fanny knew that her companions were watching 
them, and probably the eyes of a dozen gossips be- 
side, and she did nothing out of the ordinary way, or 
he either. 

Then he was gone again, and Fanny stood mar- 
velling and breathless. 

It was little enough, and every-day enough; but 
there is a certain pathos about those meetings with 
one we have loved, those flashes of a dead life as they 
come to us in reality. 

The girls began to chatter, of course; but Fanny 
walked into the house to deliver her message to Mrs. 
Damer, and then made her way home—companion- 
ship was not a thing to be desired just then. 

Another week > 

Owen Spencer lived very quietly at home, and 
troubled himself to pay few visits, somewhat to the 
indignation of the neighbourhood, and to the great 
wrath and dismay of Miss Posy, who found her at- 
tempts at expostulation put aside with a quiet firm- 
ness, that was very unlike the Owen of old times, and 
which awed her a little, in spite of herself. 

A few days after, Fanny and her big dog, Hero, 





went down to the Glen—a picturesque ligtle spot, 


was a case of conscience to keep a sharp look out over | p 
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where the great pine-trees ‘made « perpetual 

light, and a noisy brook rushed over the mossy any 

= answered merrily the solemn refrain of 4, 
es, 

Hero dashed down the hill in advance of her, ang 
the first thing was a feminine cry, and looking to. 
ward the brook, she saw that he had run full-tily 
against a lady, ‘and nearly pushed her over. 

He looked very fierce; but his looks were a libs 
on his character—for he was the best-natured creg. 
ture in the world; but now he was bouncing about 
and barking frightfully, by ‘way of. apology for his 
+ me rd. but the aoa and noise sounded so much 

ea dangerous assault, that any stranger migh 
been discomposed. : 4 se pme 

“He won't hurt you,” cried Fanny. “Hero! 
Hero!” 

She darted down the hill, and Hero flew at her like 
an amiable tiger, and barked louder than ever, to 
express his desire that she should explain matters, 
and set the lady at her ease. 

“T hope he didn’t hurt you,” said Fanny, good- 
naturedly. ‘He never bites, but he is very rough.” 

“No, no!” replied the stranger; “she frightened 
mea little, nothing worse!” 

: She laughed merrily, and Fanny looked in her 

‘ace, 

It was the young lady she had seen several times 
with the Spencer party during the past week—the one 
about whom the neighbourhood had already begun to 
Gossip. 

This was the’ beautiful heiress, then. Owen was 
very devoted toher. People liad arranged the whole 
affair already; and Fanny hadhéard the matter can- 
vassed until she wished herself deaf and dumb, 

“ He isa magnificent fellow,” continued Miss Morris. 
“ What is his name?” 

“Oh, Hero,” said Fanny, confusedly. 

She had been thinking of Owen Spencer, and her 
first thought was that the lady referred to him. Then 
she was furious with herself, and froze at once into 
great stateliness. 

“ Hero! Hero! Hero!” cried the other. “He really 
is picturesquely ugly—nice dog!” 

She patted his shaggy head, and Hero made friends 
with her on the spot, behaving’ so roughly that 
neweg had to lay by her stateliness and reduce him to 
order, 

“Tam sorry he frightened you,” she said, feeling it 
necessary to 

“Don’t mention it. Iam not given to lady-like. 
timidity.” 

Fanuy called. Hero, and made a move to pass on,, 
but the stranger said : 

“T hope Lam uot driving you away. I was just 
wishing forsomebody to admire this pretty place 
with me.” ’ ‘ 

Then, as if answering some expression in Fanny's 
face, she added, with another gay laugh : 

“You think me as unceremonious as Hero. Well, 
I believe I am! I have seen you. on horseback 
several times since, and I did so want to know you. 
It’s Miss Eldon, is it not?” 

Fanny could not deny her name. Had Owen 
Spencer mentioned her? Had Miss Posy dared? 

“ Please to know me as Evelyn Morris,” continued 
the other, rapidly, and with the bewitching manner 
of a petted child; “and now I hope we are properly 
introduced. I took such a fancy to you.” 

It would have been as easy to be stately with o 
kitten, and Fanny wasat a loss what to say; but Miss 
Morris saved her any trouble. 

Fanny got away as soon as it. was possible, and 
hurried home. 

She had met and talked with the girl that was to 
be Owen Spencer's wife—his wife! 

It was all true—not a doubt of it! So beautiful 
and rich, too! Well, this was a dismal world—s dis- 
mal world! 

Fanny leaned out of her window that night, ané 
looked into the still moonlight, and her sore heart 
throbbed and ached till that weak longing of early 
youth rosein hef soul—the miad y to be done 
with it all, and be at rest. No help, and heaven 
looked so far away! . 

As.we grow out of our passionate youth, and have 
learned that sorrow does not’ kill, heaven seems 
nearer with every new trouble that beats its surge 
across our hearts. Ah! thank God for that! 

Two a after, Miss Posy’s basket carriage drove 
up the , and Miss Posy herself alighted and con- 
fronted Fanny, as she stood on the verandah, looking 
more majestic and grim than ever. 

“You are surprised to see me ?” said she. 

“ T am,” said Fanny. 

“T had an errand,” said she. 

“Perhaps you wil} walk in while you tell it,’ re- 
turned Fanny. 

And then they entered the sitting-room, and Fanny 
gave her a chair, Because she was elderly; but she 





stood 4@Self, and there are different ways of doing 
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~p things—-and F “ diabolically civil ww 
Fanny's wasa ci 
- things , y ’ 

«Have you received my invitation?” asked Miss 


i have not had apy such surprise,” replied Fanny. 

Miss Posy looked vicious, but restrained herself. 

“T am going to have.a party. We have not been 
quite friends, but I thought it.right to send you 
acard. Evelyn made such a point of it, and thought 
people might talk.” 

“Ig that all ?” asked Fanny. 

Miss Posy was more confused than she had been in 
a quarter of a century, 

The trath was, she and Owen were so separated by 
the part she had acted—we always hate the person 
who opens our eyes to the faults of any one we love 
—that she had chosen this opportunity ta put a little 
gloss of friendliness over the gulf between herself and 
Fanny. 

But ehe grew very angry at Fanny's queening it 
after that fashion. Pride is the hardest thing for 
Pride to encounter; and her old maid proclivities 
overcame her good-breeding, and she snapped : 

“fit would be painful to you, why, of course, 
there’s an end !” 

“ Why should it be painful ?” Fanny asked. 

“ You know best,” said she. 

“If you came here with the intention of doing a 
civil thing,” said Faany, in a low voice, but sharp as 
a knife, “I thank you. Mf you came to say rude words, 
you must understand distinctly that those must be con- 
fined to other people.” 

“T did wish to be friendly,” said Miss Posy. 

“Then I thank you.” 

* And you'll come?” 

“Miss Posy’s arguments are overwhelming. I shall 
be happy to accept the invitation.” 

And Fanny bowed the spinster out, who was more 
crushed than she had ever been in her whole life. 
Miss Posy whipped the ponies, and scolded the boy 
all the way home, and took the rest outon her maid 
afterwards, 

Fanny’s mind remained a hopeless chaos. One 
moment the invitation and the visit seemed. a dire 


insalt. 

Then she longed for the opportunity of seeing 
Owen Spenger: and his new fancy together, and proving 
to everybody. of how little importance the whole 
matter was to her. 

Fanny’s invitation arrivedin due course, and so did 
the evening of the party. 

Mrs, Eldon was too old for such gaiety, and an 
obliging friend was to for her young. favourite. 

It was very late when Fanny and her chapero ne 
entered the great, old-fashioned drawing-room, Mrs. 
Wilmot had been unavoidably detained, and the 
arrivals had ceased long before. 

Everybody tarned, to look, of course; and in her 
heart, Miss Posy, as she ste forward to greet 
them, believed that if was all a device of that artful 
Fanny to attract attention. : 

It was in a pause between the dances, and there were 
numerous strangers over from Oakwood, so that if 
the thing had. been planned, it could not have been 
more successful. . 

Fanny was perfectly marvellous with her clear 
white face and solemn eyes, and her dress just suffi- 
ciently removed from ordinary wear to be extremely 
effective, without the charge of eceentricity. ' . 

She and her grandmother lived such ‘retired lives, 
that, taken with the vague reports there liad been 
going about in regard to her, even the people of the 
neighbourhood were gazing with curious eyes. 

Up the room walked Fanny, lookiag more like an 
enchanted prineess than anything mortal ; and a score 
of mothers exchanged mblegers te the effect that they’ 
disliked that odd sort of here certainly was 
something very peculiar about her. . 

Then Fanny knew that Owen Spencer was saying 
some nameaning words; and Evelyn Morris Was 
hovering about her with a great show of delight. -° 

Then somebody said : ; 

“I hope you Have not quite forgotten me!” and 
ihere was. Captatt Seaman, who had not been in the 
place since that unfortunate ride. 

Fanny's first impulse was to treat him eoldly for 
having been the innocent cause of so much trouble; 
but Miss Posy’s sharp eyes were on ler, and she 
received him with a ¢o ity that sent Owen Spencer 
to the farther end of the room, and caused Miss Posy 
to glare in stony horror. 

It wasa@ night of triumph to Fanny, and in the 
old time would have been intoxicating; but now she 
just seemed moving and talking in « f 

Even the waltzing would not bring @ tinge of 
colour fn her cheek. . 

When she eomplainea ef. being cold, and Evelyn 

ht a searlet mantle and threw it over her 
shouldets, she was perfectly bewildering; and’ the 
dowagers decided that she was a monamexs of artful- 
Regs and guile, 





Such a long, dreary night to Fanny. She felt 
asif she had magnetized, and were watching 
the scene from the distance of her clairvoyant state. 

She was standing in the window for a moment's 
rest after a redowa, when Evelyn darted through the 
crowd, saying in her pretty, impetuous way : 

“You have not danced with my cousin yet—it's a 
shame, when he‘is host !” ’ 

“T don’t remember that he has asked me,” said 


she. 

“T believe I have had that honour twice,” said 
Owen, coldly; and then he was looking at her just as 
he used in the old time when he was hurt or 
annoyed. 

How dared he look so? 

“Then you shall have what is left of this waltz,” 
returned she. 

Half way across tle dazzling circle the touch of bis 
arm brought Fanny’s senses back. 

She heard the music—the first time she Lad ever 
danced with Owen Spencer it had been tothat measure, 

Dizzy, and faint, and blind, she became, but she 
made no sign; and once, when she looked up into his 
face, she saw him with his mouth shut in the old de- 
termined way, and a deep furrow between his eyes. 

It was not sorrow; she knew he was too cold and 
hard for that. 

It was anger—a mean, pitiful rage, that he had 
not succeeded in humiliating her by the sight of his 
happiness with the girl he was to marry. 

‘The music ceased. As he led her away, he spoke 
for the first time : 

“Perhaps you have forgotten that waltz?” 

’ She felt as ifa tiny hammer were beating in her 
throat; but’ she looked full in his face, and answered 
carelessly : 

“T think I never heard it before.” 

He bowed and left her; and Fanny was gayer than 
ever; more cordial with Seaman, and treating Evelyn 
like a pretty child. 

If she had been in the death-agony, she would have 
dealt those two home-thrusts to Miss Posy and her 
host; and if it was wrong, it certaidly was very 
natural. 

Only few people have the nerve to make thrusts 
with so sharp a two-edged sword; for, oh! it cut like 
8 flame into her own heart. 

“ Whoinvitedthat man?” Owen growled in Evelyn's 
éar, as she passed him. 

“Whatman? Captain Seaman? I did, of course. 
You told me to invite any of my acquaintances; and 
be came yesterday.” 

“The most insufferable——” 

“1 beg your pardon,”' she interrupted; “you are 
rudé—he’s my friend! “ Why, what ails you, my dear 
old Owen? This isn’t like you.” 

Then she was gone; and not long after, Owen 

saw her walking up and down an adjoining room 
with Se odious man. Really, this was beyond endur- 
ance ' 
. Fanny chanced to sed him looking towards Evelyn 
while all these thoughts were in his mind, and the 
expression of his face sent another thrill, which she 
believed anger and scorn, to her heart. 

The evening was over at last. 

Fanny was at home, in her own room, and she 
had such hours as were left between her and daylight 
to let her soul free in 4 paroxysm of agony; all the 
stronger for the restraint she had been putting on her- 
self during the past weeks aud months. 

But when morning came, sunny and bright, and the 
breakfast hour ealfed’ her downstairs, she appeared 
before her grandmotker much as usaal. 

“Was the eveiiing pléasant, dear?” tle old lady 


ed. 

“Oh, yes! We danced a great deal.” 

' “And you used to like dancing ?” 

, “So I do now, granny dear,” returned Fanny, play- 
fully.’ Don’t you go insisting that I am growing an 
old maid.” 

But the old lady asked few questions, contenting 
herself until later im the morning, when Mrs: Wil- 
mot appeared and gave such a glowiug account 
of Fanny's triumph that the dear sou) was still in a 
flutter of delight. 

Tt seemed to Fanny ‘tliat the long summer day 
would never come to anend. There was nothing 
beyond which should make her wish .to shorten the 
hours ; but they dragged drearily, and the very beauty 
of the time made it ins’ Wier 

One of those’days which are meant for happy people 
a day in which tobe idle, aud dreaming, and at 
test; to lis under’the’shadows of the trees and listen 
to the murmur of ‘water, and’ watch the white clouds 
sail across the blue skyj@ud feel the mere thrill of 
living an ecstasy, that makes heart and soul give 
forta # song of praise. 

Certainly it had been no briefer or mcre pleasant 
up at the Cedars, except to Evelyn, who, to Owen's 
boundless amazement and displeasure, was off ona 


| ride with Captain Seaman; and when she did return, 





kept herself secluded in her room, from whence, at 
intervals, Miss Posy grimly watching things se¥to 
rights, and Owen, solitary and sullen in the library, 
“sick of love and life and all things,” could hear her 
voice at intervals breaking out into song glad enough 
to befit the day and her young heart. 

Late in the afternoon, when Owen, not having seen 
fit to appear at dinner, had been alone until the room 
seemed like a prison to him, and only the impossibi- 
lity of escaping from himself kept him shut up there, 
Evelyn opened the door and looked in. 

“Are you sick, cousin Owen?” she asked, coming 
up to the sofa where he lay. 

‘No, of course not; tired and lazy.” 

“Don’t get up. 1 want to tell you something.” 

“Now, then! You look as if it was a grand 
secret.” 

“T must go home sooner than I expected—next 
week,” said Evelyn, hesitatingly. 

“T can't see why; won't hear of it. What made 
you, ran off with that military blossom this morn- 
ing?” 

“Why, that’s just it,” returned Evelyn, laughing; 
“ he insists upon running off with me altogether!” 

Owen stared in wonder. 

And it came out that the pair had been engaged 
for a year; but it had been a secret unti] now—an un- 
expected change in his affairs left the captain free to 
be happy in the sight of the whole world. 

Evelyn told her little story brokenly, and looked as 
pretty as a wood-nymph; and Owen listened witha 
vague surprise and envy that any human being could 
be so joyous. 

“T hope you will be happy,” said he. « “i don't 
know Seaman much, but if he is half worthy of 
you——’ 

“Oh! Owen,” interrupted Evelyn. “I wanted to 
tell you. Don't be angry. I never knew till the 
— day you had been engaged to that beauti- 

‘u——"” 

“Never mind,” said he. 

“ But I must mind, dear; don’t think me meddling, 
T am sure there is some mistake. You ouglit to clear 
it up. She never flirted with Seaman. She knew 
he was engaged. I think, without meaning it, Miss 


Posy made things worse.” 
“ I =) 


“Ob, wait, Owen! She didn’t go with him to the 
races. Her horse ran away, and she was badly hurt. 
They had to get an old waggon and go on to the 
town to fetch a conveyance to come back—that was 
what made it so late.” 

“But she never said——” 

“No, she was too proud. 
she loves you, and——” 

Owen was off the sofa and out of the house beforo 
she could say anything moro ; ‘and it was just as well, 
for she had no farther facts to draw upon. 

It was getting on towards sunset, and, tired of the 
house, Fanny wandered down the lane at the back of 
the house, where the pasture and the fields of ripen- 
ing grain lay laughing in the sun. 

Some one called her name, and Owen Spencer was 
beside her, holding out his hand and crying: 

“Fanny! Fanny! forgive me! I can bear this no 
longer. ‘Take back your cruel words. Don’t leavo 
me alone!” 

She could speak no word, could only let him gather 
her to his heart, and feel the old world reel away out 
of its night into sudden glory, while he held her closer 
and poured forth a broken tide of explanation that 
she understood with her heart. 

She tried to talk at last; it seemed now such a thin 
web of pride only that had kept them apart. 

“I was more to blame than’ you,” she cried. 
ought to have explained.” 

“It was my Aunt Posy’s mistaken meddling.” 

‘“No, Owen; if we had been right she could not 
have set us astray. We needed the lesson.” 

“And you forgive me—you love me?” he said, 
eagerly. 

She held up both hands with'a gesture which meant 
so much; and the common earth floated quite 
out of sight as they stood there in their regained 
Eden. 

Fanny was leaning on the fence, her fingers un- 
consciously picking to pieces a blade of golden wheat, 
while Owen: leaned over her, talking eagerly—tho 
old, old story, that shall always be new while fresh 
summers blossom; and human hearts are young. 

Then straight out of the wood beyond walked 
Evelyn Morris, and was beside them, exclaiming: 

“1 couldn't wait—you are not to scold.” 

She was too wise to need explanations; she knew 
how it had all gone at a glance, and she just hugged 
Fanny till they were both breathless, 

“Now I feel better,” said she. ‘“Itold George 
I knew there was only the faintest chadow between 

ou.” 

“All gone now,” said Owen, “ Thank Heaven 
for the blessed sunshine!” 


You suspected her; but 


“y 
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He was holding Fanny's hand, and Evelyn looked 
smiling up at them, and the birds burst into a new 
ecstasy of song; and there they stood, mute and 
thankful for the goodness which had so suddenly 
changed their night into Gclden Summer. 4+) y 


BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 


By E. D. E. N. Sevrnworrts, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “All Alone,” &¢., £¢. 
——@———. 
CHAPTER XXIxX. 
The isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs that give delight, but hurt not; 
Sometimes a thousand twanging instruments 
Will bum about my ears, and sometimes voices. 
Shakespeare. 

A sunBEAM awoke Justiu from a deep and dream™ 
less sleep—a sunbeam that streamed in through the 
open cabin windows, and struck upon the metal 
water-service in its fixed. receptacle on the centre- 
table, which stood immediately opposite his state- 
room door, into which it scintillated rays of dazzling 
splendour. 

Aroused from a state of profound unconsciousness, 
Justin could not at first recall the events that had 
preceded his sleep, which was the first one he had 
enjoyed since the great catastrophe of the ship- 
wreck, 

But soon memory retutned, bringing in her train 
all the horrors of his situation. He knew. now that 
the ship was wrecked upon the breakers of an un- 
known coast; that the crew had abandoned her to 
destruction, and left him to share her fate. 

When he turned out ef his berth he noticed that 
the cabin was entirely free from water, from which 
circumstance he judged that the waves. had quite 
subsided. 

He climbed up on deck to take a look at the pros- 
pects there. 

He found that the ship was high and dry upon 
the rocks, and that the water in her hold had run 
out. 

The sky was perfectly clear, and beantifully blue; 
and the sun shone down upon a sea as calm as an 
inlaxd lake. 

In the pure atmosphere the distant land could be 
distinctly seen with its rugged white line of rock- 
bound coast in strong relief between the deep blue 
sky and deep blue sea. 

But as Justin dropped bis eyes upon the intervening 
space between the land and the an exclama- 
tion of surprise and joy escaped him. 

What he saw there was reseue—wae safety! It 
was what could not have been seen at any other 
period since the gale, for at no other such peried had 
the sea been so low as it.was now. 

What be saw, then, was an extremely long and 
parrow chain of rocks,, reaching out from the distant 
shore to the point vrpon .which the ship had been 
wrecked. 

It was a naturai causeway, extending from the land 
far out into the sea. 

When. the sea was high, this causeway was deeply 
covered with water, and thus the ship, when driven 
so far out of her course, had struck upon it, and had 
been wrecked. 

But now the sea had falien, and the causeway was 
above the water; so that any expert walker and 
climber might pass over it almost dry shod to the 
land. 

After the first shock of joy with which Jastin 
greeted this open road to life; he thought of his eom- 
panions who had committed themselves to the wild- 
ness of the sea, in no -better .vessels.than the bouts, 
and he earnestly regretted that they had not remained 
on the wreck. 

And if he thought with regret of them, over whose 
action he had no sert of control, with what poignant 
remorse he thought of Britomarte, whom he forced 
against her will to leave the wreck! 

Oh! what if she had never reached the land! He 
would in that case have been little less than her 
murderer! 

But then, what human insight could have imagined 
this covered causeway, which was to be revealed, an 
open road to the land? 

Yet how bitterly he lamented that he had forced 
her to leave lim. 

But she must be safe, he thought; she could not 
lave becn created to perish so miserably. He hoped, 
prayed, and finally believed that she was safe; for a 
powerful conviction of her continued existence u 


pon 
this earth took possession of him and dispelled all bis } fry. 


doubts. 

Justin was not one of the sort. who stand idle and 
indulge in speculations while there is anything to do. 
He knew that the first thing for him to do was to try 
to reach the shore by that causeway. 


He knew that there was no. danger of the, ship 
breaking up just yet; unless there should be rater 
hurricane, which was not to be expected, at] 
until the next change,of the moon. 

He knew, also, that while she held together, the 
ship afforded a safer place of refuge than the unknowa 
land might offer; for on the ship there was 
to injure him, while on the land he might fall foto 
the hands of cannibals. Andin that case what could 
one man do against a whole tribe? 

Still, he considered, that unless he wonld perish. in 
the sea when the ship would break up, that unkmown 
land, with all its hidden, dangers, must sooner or Mater 
be his destination ; and he thought the soonér he ven~ 
tured upon it the better. 

With this resolution, he went into the captain's 
private cabin to look for a small telescope which he 
felt sure was there, and which he wished to use in 
surveying the causeway and the shore, He found it, 
and came out. 

The little dog j amped down from the doctor's berth, 
where he had nestled himself in his accustomed place 
to sleep, and began barking and jumping up and 
wagging his tail by way, of @ morning greeting to 
bis new master. 

Justin patted his bead, and then went out of deck, 
followed by his little Seur-footed companion. 

The ship had.struck at right angles with the 
chain of rocks, so that, the starboard gangway was 
towards the shore. There Justin stood, and adjusted 
his glass to view the far-reaching causeway and the 
distant land. 

But even: with the aid of his telescope he could 
discover little more than. he knew before. 

He could only. more disti ascertain that the 
causeway was a chain of rocks leading to the shore 
—a road that would be covered .with water at high 
tide, and be entirely bare at low tide—and that the 
distant land presented only a rock-bound aud for- 
bidding aspect. ; 

While he..was still gazing, he felt something claw 
at his boots, mewing pitifully. 

Justin, lifting the cat up. in his.arms,-called the 
dog down into the store-room, and fed them. 

While he was busy io this humane. duty, he was 
greeted by a dismal, sound—a prolouged “Oom- 
mow!” that he knew must come from ihe. captain’s 


cow. , 

He followed the sound until it.Jed him to her pen, 
which was between decks inthe, stern, a pose 
that had saved her from, being drowned, ,.as the stern: 
was lifted at such a high angle upon the.rocks. 

Justin had no sooner the. cowpen, than he 
was greeted by. a perfect..Babel of noises from. the 
animals confined in that partof the ship. . The hens 
clucked, the ducks q the sheep, baa’d, and, 
above all, the pigs squealed as.if they would have 
squealed. themselves. to death, and their hearers to 
deafness, 

All these animals bad been saved by their posi- 
tion from drowning, but. they, were in great danger 
of starving. 

Justin went back to the store-room, and found an 
axe, and broke open several boxes of .grain; and 
then went to the fresh water butts, and .drew. water, 
— mixed food, and-carried it to.the. pens, and, fed 


famisbed creatures, 

When he had satisfied their wants, he himself 
began to feel. the. cravings, of hunger—and of 
hunger that could no longer, be.satisfied by dry, bis- 
cuits. So he resolved to oif -he could , not pre- 
ag for himself something a eomfortable break- 

t. 


He went first into: the caboose or-kitchen of the 
ship, and after a search found some matches and 
kindling wood, of which he made, fire in the,steve; 
then he filled a kettle with, water, and. set it om, to 
boil. 1 62? 

Then he went to the.store-room, to see what he 
could find that was fit for food. He found several; 
open boxes of tea and coffee; and barrels of sugar); 
= neue balf washed .eut by the sea,, 
and wholly 

On further search, 
and barrels that had not been burst open,' and,.on 


He found a basket, and put into it some coffee and, 
sugar and biscuits; and he took a piece of bacon, that 
was well wet with sea-water, but. cone the worse for 
that, and hecarried them all into the caboose; where 
he began to prepare his breakfast. > we 

He looked up a coffee-pot and a frying-pan, and -he 
made some coffee and set:it. on to boil, and he cut 
and washed some rashers of bacon and set them on to. 


After that he thought he would try to find ,some- | 
thing like a decent breakfast-service with» whieh to 


and not like a brute or a barbarian. 





To do this he went to the dining-cabin, and searched 


set a table, that he might ‘eat like a civilized creature, | 





among. the broker. croc 

at 2 org end, until he wane 

at acre By tm answer. his 
h, ‘a whole plate, a’ 


he ont ee Say ac caboose — “ 
en” only to: turn “Fashers, and toast 
rg and boil his milk, and his breakfast was 
ready. 
| ‘The smell of the savoury food drew the dog ang 
the cat to him, and they stood one on one side ang 
oue on the other, ing. 
dad Justin, w he ate his own ‘breakfast, feq 


Then he prepared to go ‘on shore, not knowing 
what he should meet thes: 

He took every prudent precaution for his own com- 
oat that of tlie creatures he was about to leave 


First of all, he placed a quantity of food and drink 
in the pens’ where tho’ animals were confined, s 
that they might'not suffer frotm hunger or thirst. 

Then he set a prmof milk in the cabin ‘for the 
cat; after which We filfed's littls basket with = day's 
provisions for himself, and put a of ‘revolvers in 
one pocket and a small telescope and a pocket ‘compass 
in the other, 3 

Then he put on o broad-brimmed hat, and took in 
his hand a stout walking-stick, catled the dog to fol- 
low him, and went carefully down the leaning deck 
to the bows of the ship, that’ were nearly on a level 
with the rocks With one bound he sprang from 
the ship to the causeway. The little dog jumped 
after hit. : ; 

The causeway was high’and dry above the sea, and 
long and ‘narrow in its course, and irregular and 
ru; in ‘its aspect, 

alking on it would have’ been very’ dangerous; 
either to a reckless or a timid pedestrian. 
But Justin was at the same time careful and fear- 
less, and he and his little companion went on safely 
enough, though often slowly aad ‘with ‘difficulty; for 
often a deep chasm cut the causeway across, and then 
Justin road be obliged to stop and consider the best 
ba 4 of getting over it, and then, with’ the aid of his 
king-stiek, he would ‘have to descend ‘very ‘care- 
fully down one side, and using his stick for'a leaping- 
pole, throw himself across the isthmus “at the bottom,. 
and then as carefully ascend the other‘side: ’ 

There were many of thead chasmé, all more or-less 
Gifficult and dangerous to.¢ross. _ 

Seine coat airen eel be 
enough, tiipp wn the side, ‘sw ng 
isthmus at the bottom, and cliinbing up theother side; 
but at other times when thé sides were very steep or 
the stream at the |bottom very rapid, the little dog 
would come to a dead halt, and stand wining miser- 
ably, and Justin would have to tarn’ back’ and take 
him up in his arms and carry hiny over. 

Thus Justin was two hours in going ‘the distance 
between the ship.and thé shore... 

As he neared the shore, the causeway became wider 
and higher, until it an to assume the aspect of a 
¢ape or promontory, and go it continued to rise and 
widen until, almost unawares, Justia, with his dog,. 
fonnd himself. ascending -a rocky bill, in character 
chpoph = barren mountain. = 

this ascent he found his aging Thy 
service in, ge’ purchase wpon the difffenlt ground; 
but he found his little dog a great trouble to him; for 
he—the dog—was tired, and would often stop and 
[elonse pore he eR up and carried, as- 
ps oe always indulged him, for ‘ho was much. 
too wer leave his little fout-footed. com- 
‘Another hour's painful toil brought Justin to the top 
of the mountain, which be j to be about a thou- 

d feet above the level of the sea. 


‘however, he found some boxes;| from the. causeway had. been; so that 


Justin, from 
his point of observation, hada. very. extended view of 


examining these, he saw that their contents. were | the 


waeping, View on, 
T He found thatthe land was on all sides-surrounded 
by Alen dons: anasto he was on en island, oblong in 
shape, and as well as he could judge, about twenty 
miles in length by,about ten in its utmost width. 
| Phelotty, bill, or mountain, upon which he staod 

as the highest point upon the island, and was 
ituated. near the seuthern end—the long causaway 
ppon which the ship had been “wrecked being, the 
extreme southern point,» , eens - 
| And though this mountain was barren on the.side 
ascending from the causeway,),yet on the side des- 
eending ‘towards the interior, it was fringed with. 
beautifultrees and gemmed with sparkling fountains. 
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The centte Of theisland was ‘Very Itxuriant in 
topical vegetation. 
lowatds the cxtreme north the land descended and 
narrowed to & Saiidy ‘teck of not moré than # mife’in 
eridth from’ Sew to sea f but ‘this neck was ‘thickly 
wooded with the tall and gracéful'cocoa-fiatmis, 
Having Observed so’much, and tho time being now 
about two hobrd after ‘noon, Justin, who ‘Was “sharp 
set” from his long and toilsome walk along thé cause- 
, and up the mountain, sat down and emptied his 
in preparation for his mid-Uay mea]. 
Tt was-bot a simple lincheon a cold ‘bacon, ship 
biscuit ahd ‘inilk, he, and his} 


very much 

Having finished his meal, ‘he began’ to descend ‘the 
mountain, with the purpose of exploring the island as 
far as he could’ that afternoon, aiid of spending the 
night upon it, ff he should find » convenient place of 


repose. ; 

He designed to return on’ the next mofning to the 
ship to feed the | rage and make M ah. a ons for 
bringing away all that was-likely to ful to him 
in this strange land, which he ‘foresaw’ would 
probably be his home for as ‘long as he should live in 
this world. *~"* 

With the aid of his stick he slowly descended the 
difficult mountain side. 

About’ half way down’ he stopped at-a fountain to 
assuage his, thirst. 

The little dog, who ;had kept close . to: his heels, 
followed his. example, and lapped lower down the 
stream. 

Then Justin resumed his journey, and contihued it 
without interruption until, near the base of the moun- 
tain, the little dog startled a covey of splendid oriental 
bitds, that “burst up ‘from their cover, deafening 
him with their explosive cries, and dazzling him with 
their gorgeous colours, 8 that the whole thing affected 
him something like the sudden Ictting off of fire- 
works would have dane. 

The little dog’ took the affair as a persona) affront, 
and continued to bark himself’ hoarse long after the 
winged fireworks had disappeared in the’ distance. 
Justin pacified him at length, and they went on. ‘ As 
they reached the foot of the mountain, the sun sank 
behind the horizon. 

Justin sat down to rest and to reflect. 

“ Night before last on the deck of the ship, scudding 
before a terrible hurricane ;, last night alone upon the 
wreck, in the midst df the stormy sea ; to-night on an 
unknown and what seems to be an unitihabited island. 
What next, I ivonder! Well, I eartéstly thank God 
that my life has, ‘been erved! But want has be- 
come of her? Of Britomarte, whom I forced to leave 
the ship? Ort would t6, heaven I liad permitted her 
to remain! she would Have been even now by my side! 
And now—where is she ?—where ? Shall I'ever meet 
her again.on this side 6f the grave? Ab, heaven who 
cin answer any of tliesé question ?” 

He ot grime’ and unable to sit still, io got up and 
walked forward, still followed by ‘his faithful little 
fout-footed friend. . 

Ho walked on and on through tho ‘woods at the foot 
of the mountain, while’ twilight deepened into night,, 
and the stars came outin the purplo-blick sky ; ‘then 
ho sat down aud restéd for a little time, while the dog 
coiled itself up and went to sleep af is feet. Thien 
he got_ up again and a, epee his walk, followed still 
by his sleepy bat loyal} ttle adherent. 

He walked’ on until the moon arose, when he dis- 
covered that he had come out upon the sea toast, 
through ‘that grove of cocoa palms that hé had seen 
from the nivuntgin top. 


OHA PTER EXX. 
Well met by Moonlight, prot Titinin? 
Jaf pa fp Shakespeare. 


Arten the enééutitét with! the hyene, Britomarte 
couducted het frigltenéd' companion. to that thicket of 
woods and grottoss where shé had found the spring. 

She made her sit down on’a fragment of rock ‘tn- 

der a spreading tree,and.then.she. went to tle spring 
and found a large leaf, which she doubled up in the 
form of a ‘cup, and cauglit’ some water; which she 
brotght to’ the woman, who drank it eagerly. 
_ “Ab; °thin’ “bless the Lord ‘for giving us water 
itself! Sure thére’s nothing like it; at all; at all, whin 
the thirst is upon one!” ‘said Judith; gratefully draw- 
ing a long breath. 

Britomarte then went to a treé where shé saw frait 
resembling the wild plum growing, and she gathéred 
some and brouglit them to Judith. 

But when the woman opened’ her mouth’ again, it 
was not to swallow a plum, but to relieve ber féclings 
on the subject of her baat. 

“Ah, then, “the horrid object of a! brute’ baste! 
Sure T shall never get over the looks of him, ’as ‘he 
Stood theré, with thie: hair on his~ Back bristled up 
like spikes, and tits fiead hev back aud his jaws open 
tle whole length of his throaf;‘showibg all his ghastly 


le dog enjoyed it’ 


teeth, and he a-langhing and a-ha*ha-ha-ing like the 
divil hiinself} to think what a good male he was going 
to make of me flesh atid blood. Ugh! it ‘makes me 
curdle up all fover like scalded cramo to think of it 
now. I wouldn’ta-minded if the crayture had howled 
or roared like any other Christian baste; but to stand 
there and fling his head back, and grin and laugh 
and ha!’ ha! out loud with the thought of how he 
shoula'ctush me bones. Ugh!” 

“ Judith, if I were you, I would not let my mind 
dwell upon the subject. The Beast had no idea of 
harming you. He was quite as much frightened of 
you as you were of him. He ran away the instant 
you started up,” said Miss Conyers. 

“Did he though ? Sure and if T’d jist kept still a 
mintite ‘lobger, he’d'a taade a male of me before he 
stopped. And I'm thinking the place is full of them. 
Heaven betuhe us and harrum! what's that?” sud- 
denly exclaiined the woman, breaking off and glan- 
cing in terror up into the ‘tree under whieh she 
sat. . 

“It is only a monkey. I haveseen several since 
I have been here. An@you have séen many else- 
where. They are quite harmless.” 

“Ab, then, how fulfof frights the place is it- 
self!” 

“Take some of these plums, Judith. They are 
véry nice, and Iam sure you must need food,” said 
Miss Conyers, pouring a quantity of the }uscious fruit 
into the woman’s lap. 

“Ah! heaven kape us. What's cowld plums to 
do?” Sure I want my warum tay and milk toast,” 
whimpered the woman. 

“But you can’t get either tea or toast. And be- 
sides, fruit is our natural food, if we did but know it.” 

““Yis, but sure meself is not in a state iv nature, 
but in a state iv grace, iver since I was baptised, 
thanks be to the Lord and all the hooly saints, and so 
I want me warrum tay and toast,” whined Judith. 

“But nature or grace, as you can’t get tea and 
toast, you had better’content yourself with fruit and 
water.” . 

Miss Conyers laid her hand gently upon the 
woman’s shoulder, and looked her in the face, thus 
tendérly and silently soothing her agitation. 

“That iver we ‘should have ‘lived to see this dark 
day! Och-hone—och-hone!” howled Judith, 

“Do not grieve so, my poor girl. It is quite use- 
less, you know, Try to compose yourself,” said Miss 
Conyers, gently. 

“T can’t help it—I can’t help it! What's to be- 
come iv us in this howling wilderness iv a place? 
Sure there's a laughing baste behind every bush, an@ 
a haythen up fivery tree! And if we're not kilt by 
the one we'll be ate alive by the other! Och-hone— 
och-hone !” 

“T begin to think there is no cause for such a fear, 
Judith. “ We have séen no sign of human habitation 
here, dither savagd or. civilized, and no animal more 
formidable than the hyena.” 

“Paix, thin, there’s small comfort in that same; 
for ‘if we're Hot “kilt be the haythen nor ate be the 
bastes we'll perisly intfrely for the want of our tay !” 

“ Wo necd not-pérish from that cause, Judith. Tea 
ig not a necessury of life.” 

* And if tay is nota necessary of life, I should like 
to know’ what is, itself? Sure I can do without bacon, 
atid aven. praties, betthtr than me tay! And I'm 
murthered ‘entifely for the want of it this minute. 
Och-hone !” 

It was a beautifultrait in the chafacter of Britomarte 
that she never lost patience with the infirmities of her 
own sex. Aud now,in the midstof theawful realities 
} Of her Own position, bereft of all’ she loved in the 
world, cast upon an uninhabited island, and hopeless 
of all deliverance, except by death, she still controlled 
her Own ethotions, and tried'to soothe her companion’s 
sorrows, which were all from imaginary sources. 

“And sure, then, about our clothes ‘itself! We 
can’t go on wearing iv the same clothes for iver and 
iver! ‘And where aré w6 to get others at all?” 

“We may ‘never need others, Judith.” 

“Ah, Lord Kape us, do you mane we may never 
‘live to wear these sate out, at all, at all? Is that 
what you mane, sute ?” 

Finding all iter efforts to console her inconsolable 
corhpanion quite fruitless, Miss Conyers became silent. 
She hoped that. the woman might soon become weary 
of howling, and go stop With exhatstion. But Judith’s 
vocal powers wereequal to thoga of a dog baying the 


moog. 

At length Miss i? i neatly deafened by the 
noise, quietly ‘arose withthe intention of walking a 
Tittle way out of hearing. 

_ But Judith caught her dress and held her, exclaim- 
ing: 

“Bh, don’t lave’ mo’ in ‘me disthress! Sure it’s 
only a Job’s.comforter yo are at best! but, faix, Job’s 


all!” 





Miss Conyers very patiently resumed her seat, anc 


oomforter is bettWer wer no comforter at all, at’ 





Judith, in a very busisess-liko manner, recommenced 
her baying, and gave her whole mind to it for the 
next hour—at the end of which she stopped, as it 
scemed, for the mere want of breath. 

“Judith, you ought to take some food. Itis now 
noon and you have eaten nothing. Thoro are some 
cocoa-nut trees growing not far from here; and ‘if you 
cannot eat the plums we will goand try to get some 
cocoa-nuts. They are very rich and nutritious. I 
tasted one this morning,” said Britomarte. 

And Judith, with recovered breath, recommenced 
her song and sung it straight ahead for another hour ; 
at the end of which she was answered by another 
howling from the depths of the thicket. 

“Lord kape us from harm! there’s that laughing 
divil again!” she exclaimed, jumping up and running 
in the direction opposite to that from which she had 
heard the voice of the hyena. 

Miss Conyers got up and followed her, with the 
intention of keeping her in sight and out of danger. 

Judith ran straight towards the grove of cocoa-nut 
trees, and there she sank from the united effects of 
terror and exhaustion. 

But she was not permitted to stay there in peace 
for one moment; for no sooner had she dropped down 
there than she was grected with a chorus of screams 
and pelted with a shower of missiles. 

Looking up, she saw that the tree over her head was 
filled with monkeys. And{with a terrible yell she once 
more started and ran for her life—and this time she 
ran towards the sea-coast, and dropped down upon 
the beach. 

There Britomarte at length found her. 

* Judith,” she said, softly, “{ am very sorry to see 
you suffer so much from fear. I wish I could convince 
you that there is really no cause for it.” 

*Tsn’t there, though? Faix, the place is full iv 
divils!” 

“ They were monkeys, Judith, small monkeys; thoy 
could not hurt you, seriously.” 

* Oh, couldn’t they? The daymons! Sure, I'm 
bruised black and bluc wid the pelting they 
gave me, let alone being bate into a jelly! And 
where are we to slape to-night? And the sun getting 
low already.” 

“Here aré some cocoa-nuts, Judith. They will at 
least satisfy your hunger, and your thirst too, per- 
haps. Stop, let me break them for you,” said Miss 
Conyers. 

And she took a sharp-edged fragment of rock, and 
broke one of the shells open and handed it to the 
woman, who, pushed to extremity by hunger, con- 
sented to take it. 

She drank the milk and ate the nut, and then held 
out her hand with the single word: 

** Another.” 

And Miss Conyers broke another for her, and still 
another, without once reflecting that sho was revers- 
ing their positions by waiting upon Judith. 

And Judith ate and drank with great avidity, only 
pausing to take breath, until she had disposed of four 
cocoa-nuts. After which, with a deep sigh of satis- 
faction, she exclaimed : 

“Ah, Lord be thanked! Sure when one can’t get 
tay and toast for breakfast, nor mate and vigitables 
for dinner, cokey-nut and milk is good.” 

Miss Conyers made a meal of the plums she had 
gathered. 

But Judith, now that her appetite ‘was satisfied, 
found another source of trouble. 

“Sure the sun is setting, avd it will soon be dark. 
And Lord kape us, where shall we slape ?” 

“It is a lovely summer evening, Judith, and there 
is a deep dry grotto in the thicket that we left. Wo 
-will stay here threugh the twilight and through the 
dark hours before moon-rise, aud then we will go to 
the grotto and sleep.” 

“And have the laughing baste for a bed-fellow! 
Yes, I reckon I will.” 

“T tell you, my girl, that the ‘laughing baste,’ as 
you call him, will keep out of your way as zealously 
as you would keep out of his.” 

“Well, may be so, and may bo not. 
will I risk it!” said Judith. 

And as the woman was determined to remain 
where sh was, Miss Conyers concluded tostay with her. 

And there they sat through the short twilight, an’ 
through the long dark hours that intervened befor: 
the moon arose. The moon arose, a glorious goldei 
globe, illumining with its rich, soft light the broad 
expanse of sea, and the strange, wild land, with it 
stately palm trees. 

Britomarte sat gazing with something like calm 
enjoyment upon the exceeding beauty of the scene. 
Sleeping or forgotten in this quiet hour seemed al: 
her sorrows. 

Judith gradually fell into a fitfat sieep, from whicl. 
every little sound—the rustling of a leaf in tl 
breeze, the motion of a bird in its nest, the footste; 
of a small animal over the ground~awoke her w:tl 
a start. 


Divil a bit 
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On one of these occasions, when she was trembling 
excessively, Britomarte again tried to persuade her to 
seek shelter in the grotto in the thicket. 

“ Judith,” she said, “ the dew is falling very heavily ; 
and the dews in these latitudes are deadly, as you 
know. Let us go to the grotto. We shall be 
sheltered from the night air there, and safer, also, 
from the animals you fear so much, than we are here.” 

But her arguments were all in vain. 

“No, but,” Judith replied, “ sure ff they come upon 
me here, 1 can run away, ‘wid a fair field and no 
favour,’ as they say. But if they come in at me, in 
the hole iv a grotty, sure they’d ‘have mo all right, and 
ate me at their leisure, so they would.” 

And in another instant Judith fell to nodding and 
snoring. 

She was awakened up with a vengeance. 

A firm footstep came crunching through the pebbles 
on the beach. 

With a scream Judith started to her feet. 

Miss Conyers also arose and listened. 

And almost at the same instant Justin Rosenthal 
appeared before them. 

“Lord kape us—it’s his sperrit!” gasped Judith, 
who was too panic-stricken to turn and fly; but stood 
with her face blanched as white as snow, and her 
mouth and eyes distended with terror. 

Almost as much amazed stood Justin and Brito- 
marte, gazing upon each other in incredulous astonish- 
ment and unspeakable joy! For an instant they 
stood thus, and then their joy broke forth : 

“Saved! Oh, thank God! thank God!” exclaimed 
Justin, holding out bis arms towards her. 

She extended her hands. She could not speak; the 
overwhelming tide of joy had deprived her of the 
power. 

But he caught her to his bosom; and she dropped 
her head upon hig shoulder, and burst into a passion 
of tears and sobs. 

“Oh, my own! my own!” he cried; “ my beloved! 
my peerless treasure! This is the very happiest 
moment of my life! How cheaply purchased with 
shipwreck and the loss of everything else!” 

Still she sobbed upon his shoulder, unable to make 
any other reply. 

“You are with me! I have you, and I care for 
nothing that can befall me that does not,part us!” he 
continued. 

“And I'm left out in the cowld entirely,” said 
Judith, who had gradually recovered from her panic, 
ae recognized the apparition as Mr. Rosenthal in the 

esh. 

“Britomarte! love! love! do you know how happy 
Iam? Speak to me, love! I have not heard the 
sound of your voice yet, except insobs. Speak to me, 
my own, only love!” whispered Justin. 

“Oh, Iam so glad, so glad, that you are saved! 
Oh, thank God! thank God! Oh, in what words 
can I thank God enough!” exclaimed Britomarte, 
with an emotion that shook her whole delicate frame. 

He caught her closer to his bosom, and bent down 
his head over hers until his lips touched her forehead 
and his auburn locks mingled with her dark brown 
tresses. 

“God bless you for every sweet word you have 
spoken, oh, my dearest! my dearest!” he murmured. 

But it was vot until her great passion of joy had 
somewhat exhausted itself that she recollected her- 
self, and gently attempted to withdraw from his 
embrace: 

But of course he held her fast; until at length 
sle said, ever so kindly but ever so firmly: 

‘Let me go, please. I am not quite sane, I think. 
Ob, I am so glad, so glad you are safe! Thank 
heaven, with all my heart and soul! Oh, I thank 
Him for ever andever! I do not care that I am 
shipwrecked on this foreign shore now!” she added, 
earnestly. 

“Nor I; not one whit. I rather like it,” agreed 
Justin, as he sat her down upon a ledge of rock, and 
took a seat by her side. 

“No more would I, if I bad Fore-top Tom fore- 
ninst me, and daddy, and could get me tay, and toast 
and mate, and granes rigalar,” muttered Judith, drop- 
ping into herold place. 

“I wasso overjoyed to see you safe, that Ijforgot to 
ask how you were saved, or where your companions 
are,” eaid Justin. 

“My companions! Ab, Mr. Rosenthal, how selfish 
I was to forget them for a moment! They are all 
lost! Our boat‘foundered in that last gale! Only 
myself and Judith Riordan chanced to be saved by 
having life-preservers on, and by being cast ashore 
by a wave. Our companions are lost!” said Brito- 
marte, solemnly. 

“ Lost!” repeated Justin, gravely. 

And a deep silence fell between them—reverential 
silence in tribute to the dead, taken away so awfully ; 
a long silence, broken at length by the voice of 
Judith, who, reminded of her losses, recommenced her 
howling. 


“ Lost!” repeated Justin. ‘ Well, God’s will 
be done. 41l onr grief will not restore them to us. 
Ara much as I lament the calamity, 1am too happy 
in this hour of re-union with you to feel inconsolable 
at any circumstance whatever.” 

“ How were you saved? Though I am so glad to 
see you saved that I have scarcely room to feel 
curious about the manner,” said Miss Conyers. 

“When the storm was over and the waves and 
wind had fallen, the ship was left high and dry upon 
the rocks in a crevice in which the stern was tightly 
wedged. These rocks formed the extremity of a at 
chain, or natural causeway, extending from the lan 
far out .into the sea. When the subsiding of the sea 
left this chain bare, I passed over it to the land. And 
here I am, your lover and servant, to work for you 
and defend you, through life and unto death.” 

“ Again and again! and forever and for ever, thank 
heaven you are safe! But for the rest-———” 

She paused and hesitated. 

“Yes, for the rest—for the rest, Britomarte!” he 
eagerly repeated. 

“Do Be get of it now,or here. It would be 
scarcely generous, or like yourself, to do so.” 

“It would not be like myself to do anything re- 
pugnant to your feelings,” said Justin, a little 
abashed. 

Then, recovering his eee) = gee and dignity, 
added, slowly and thoughtfully, as if he weighed 
every word before he uttered it: 7 
“We three persons—being two women and one 
man—are cast here upon this uninhabited island, 
where we may remain for years, or even for the term 
of our natural lives; for however little we do know 
of it, we know that it is out of the course of ships, 
since our own ship was driven very far out of her 
course before she was wrecked upon its shores. 
There are no habitations here, nor any of the com- 
monest conveniences of human. life. All these have 
to be provided by labour—hard manual labour, such 
as women cannot perform—such as men only can ac- 
complish. This being so, Miss Conyers, while ever 
we remain together on this island, whether it be for 
years, or for our lives, I will serve you with all the 
honour a subject owes his queen, and all the love a 
brother bears his sister. Let us close hands upon 
that.” 

“ Willingly,” said Britomarte, giving her hand. 
“Be—not my subject, for that savours too much of 
the old folly—but be my brother, and as my brother, 
I will love and honour you infinitely! I will pray 
God to bless you always.” 

“Agreed! But this compact is to last so long as 
we remain on this island,” said Justin. 

“ ” 


“ And when we are rescued, if ever we should be, 
when I see you among your friends again—if ever I 
should see you so—then, Britomarte—then I shall sue 
for some nearer and dearer tie than that which unites 
the mosf loving brother and sister !” 

“Mr. Rosenthal! Justin! why will you advert to 
this forbidden sudject? I esteem and honour you 
beyond all men, because you are.an exceptional man, 
but I tell you I esteem and honour you only as a good 
and noble brother. In no other light can I ever re- 
gard you. You know what my principles are, and what 
my frequent declarations have been: that I never 
will becoma the wife of any man while the present 
unjust laws of marriage prevail,” said Miss Conyers, 
earnestly. 

And while she spoke these cold words, the sound of 
other words—uttered in her wild agony, ‘at that bitter 
moment of parting, were echoing through his memory 
—Justin! Justin! With you! My beloved! My 
beloved !” 

And he saw again the outstretched arms and the 
wild, appealing gaze with which she had_ uttered 
them. 

Had she forgotten them ?—or did she wish to ignore 
them ? 

He could not tell. But he felt, of course, that! 
honour and delicacy forbade- him to allude to them. 
or even to the joy with which he received them— i 
these circumstances being “proof as strong as, Holy 
Writ ” that she loved him as no sister ever loved a 
brother, 

Now he answered her cold words as calmly as she 
had spoken them; 

“ While we remain on this island I will never even 
ask you for a promise or a hope of the sort; and this 
is the last time I will ever allude to the subject. But 
now you should have some repose. I can understand 
why you should deem it prudent to watch the night 
eut rather than sleep, in this strange land, which 
might, for aught you kaow, be infested with wild 
beasts; but now that I am here to defend you, there 
is no reason why you should not sleep in peace.” 

“T was not afraid to go to sleep,” replied Miss 
Conyers, a little proudly; “but my companion here 
refused to go into the shelter that I proposed, and I 





did not think it right to leave her alone.” 


of others rst but 
and sl while f oun 
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,” said Miss Conyers. “ Thy 
I first wished to go to, 


unlessthe gentleman - 
big to keep off the 


fiantly. 
promise that, Judith; I had a night's rest 

on the wreck last night, and so I can very well afford 
to lose this night’s sleep,” replied Mr. Resenthal. 

Britemarte objected strongly to Justin’s proposed 
watching; but he succeeded in, convincing her that 
he could watch without inconvenience. And s0 they 
all went to the grotto in the thicket. 
Justin his great 
bed for Britomarte, and then he bade 
and went out and took up his stand as 


her rude bower. 
(To be continued.) 
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RICE IN ITALY. 


Mr. Sackvitte West, in his “Commercial Repor 
on Italy for the year 1863,” says that rice is more 
extensively cultivated in Italy than in any ether part 
of Europe, although the date of its introduction is 
comparatively recent. 
Its cultivation, for sanitary reasons, has always 
been more or less restricted iy Spee measures, 
and the question as to whether, it is really pernicious 
or not to the health of the surrounding populations 
has ever been, and still is, seriously discussed. 
The rice which is grown in Italy must be cultivated 
under a m of . . There does not appear 
to be jent hu in the. air to admit of the 
successful cultivation of the species “ mountain rice” 
riso di montagna) which was brought by M, Poivre 
from Cochin China to the Mauritius, from whence it 
was subsequently brought to Europe, where it is 
proved to have Lage: wae: — come to pees in 
climates possessin requisite amount of humidity. 
Neither the Grecks nor Romans to have 
cultivated rice, although it is certain they knew of 
such produce as coming from Asia by the Red Sea to 
the ports of the Mediterranean. are 8 
he have rg epee it, and to ware goo i 
to Egypt, and the southern parts jurope, 
which they came into contact, but nothing is certain 
as its existence in E until its introduction into 
Spain by the Moors in 1824, although a certain Peter 
Crescentinus mentions.it as growing in the marshy 
lands about Bologna as early as 1301, 
There are legislative enactments extant of Francesco 
Sforza and Ludovico the Moor, which prove that it 
was cultivated to a considerable extent in the Milanese 
in the fifteenth century. In the year 1585, the 
Spanish Governer of the Marquis Aymonte, 
prohibited it as a pestiferous produetion. 
Nothwithstanding, however, all efforts torestrict its 
extension, it continued te spread Woe cane Italy, 
lly on the coasts of Adriatic about Venice 
and.Ancona in the valley of the Po. 
In Spain and Portugal sufficient care and attention 
were not bestowed on its cultivation as to render the 
crop important. 
It was grown to some extent in some rts of 
France until Cardinal pat a stop to its culti- 
vation, and at the present time it is by no meanss 
profitable speculation. In Italy, however, the contrary 
is the case, and the crop is most remunerative, but it 
is a matter of serious consideration for the govern- 
ment to decide the question as to its pernicious effect 
on the health of the and if necessary, to 
adopt the most judicious measures to prevent the evil 
consequences consequent on an andue extention of its 
cultivation near great towns. 


REMARKABLE Preprcrions.—According to the fol- 
lowing German prediction, Napoleon is to lose his 
threne by death or otherwise in 1869. The prediction 
is based upon the facts stated below, and numbers of 
people believe it. The correspondence between him 
and Louis egy +=! is, to say the least, remarkable 
and striking. ais Philippe came to the throne 10 
1830. 


scsseeel 773--1-7-7-3—18 & 18 1830—1548. 
aol 8-9. —18 & 18 1830—1848 
-«e1798—1-7-8-2—18 & 18 1830-1845 

Everyone knows that he lost his throne in 1848. 

Louis Napoleon came to the throne in 1852. 

He was born .....0000 savenies1808—1-8-8 17 & 17 1852—1869 
He was married.....es+-s0r+.1853—-1-8-5-B-—-17 & 17 1852—1869. 
His wife (Eugenie) born .,.1826—1-8-2-6—17 & 17 1852—1863 





Tn 1869 he will lose the throne 











PESTH. 


ly Austrian politics the great embarrassment has 
always been fhe Hungarian question, which invari- 
ably bas stood forth as its prominent difficulty. 
Aungary has persistently resisted the power of the 
Austrian Reichsrath, or Parliament, aud would not 
hear of the Empire of Austria, and would only know 
and recognize her own Diet and her own king. 
i shapeietat sia Seaee tion oa seaaebentioe 
absor to @ comprehensive 
‘Austrian empire, the entire unity of which was their 
cherished dream. But Hungary remained unshake- 
able in her resistance; she resolved to have no other 
Hapcbangh ne ten permen af Ge comeetgn, Shick 
psburg person sovi n, which 
she called the union—real union appearing 
to her a vio of her historical rights and her in- 
dependence; and the government and emperor have 
been compelled to yield to this invincible repugnance, 
The grand objectien of the Hungarians to the pro- 
posed imperial parliamentary system for the entire 
empire is that their kingdom is something essentially 
different from the Austrian provinces, and enly forms 
part of the same empire by accident, from the fact of 
the King of Hun being at the same time Emperor 
of Austria. to the order of succession 
established in Hungary and the German provinces, 
it is possible that at some future period the king of 
the one might not be the ruler of other ; but, like 
Hanover and the English nation, which became sepa- 
tated after a joint existence of one hundred and 
twenty years, that one branch of the royal house 
wight succeed to the m of Hungary, while 
tary provinces. More- 

" garian Diet claims privileges incom- 
patible with the idea of being controlled by an 
imperial parliament, and their objection to that 
system being in order te bring about the re-establish- 
rte provincial Diets which existed previously to 


It speaks well for the liberal policy 

wisdom) of the emperor that he has seen fit to yield, 
but net without « struggle, to the desire of the Hun- 
Sarian people to have their own sovereign and their 
own Diet. In his recent journey to the capital of Hun- 
gary he was therefore most enthusiastically received, 
In brief, he has been crowned King of Hungary, and 
has therefore ceased his oppression and 
government.in that country; he has proved 
Tespect for constitutional restraints by the administra- 
flea of the rest of his empire; and, lastly, he ap- 
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(PESTH, THE CAPITAL OF HUNGARY.] 


proached the Magyars, not to tell them to choose 
representatives to a new house erected by his 
Imperial decree, but to ask them, when summoned in 
the Reichsrath in the regular and ancient form, to 
accept or modify the new constitution laid before 
them. This makes a mighty difference, both as to 
the form he adopts and as to the guarantee he effers. 
The new constitution does not supersede the Diet, 
but is the creation of the Diet—it is the handiwork, 
instead of the destruction, of Hungarian liberty. We 
now trust that the loyalty of the Hungarians will 
flow in the old channel, that they will frankly accept 
an offer made with evident sincerity, and that the 
long dislocated fabric of the Austrian empire may at 
last become a living and harmonious whole, strong in 
the might of numbers and vigorous with the energy 
of freedom. 

One cannot know the destinies of a people well 
without studying the soil. which is the theatre of 
their actions; for nations, like individuals, have a 
body which imposes its necessary laws on them, 
and regulates thereby the use they make of their 
liberty. It is sufficient to look at a map to see how 
Austria and Hungary, united by nature, have never 
been able, without reciprocal danger, to break the tie 
which joins them to one another. Without Austria, 
Hungary, isolated from Europe, would have no con- 
nection with the West; and without Hungary, Austria 
loses her action on the East. They are linked 
together by a geographical hyphen, the Marcbfeld, a 
narrow valley between the Danube and the March, 
which prevents the last buttress of the Noric Alps 
from jciving with the Carpathians, and thus opens @ 
thoroughfare to the populations of the surrounding 
count! It is here that Moravia, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Styria, and Carinthia, separated by insurmountable 
mountains, can have fraternal communication with 
each other; and placed like a sentinel in the middle 
of the defile, Vienna is the necessary arbiter of their 
struggles, rivalries, and wants. 

The “kingdom of Hungary” comprehends Hun- 
gary, Sclavonia, and Croatia. The kingdom is 
bounded on the north by Moravia, Silesia, and 
Galicia; on the east by Transylvania; on the south 
by the military frontier separating it from Turkey; 
and on the west by Illyria, Styria, Lower Austria, 
and Moravia, The area of the kingdom amounts to 
87,812 square miles; the population cannot be so 
accurately ascertained as in most other countries of 
Europe, but is probably about 12,000,000. 

The kingdom is divided into Hungary Proper, 
Sclavonia, Croatia, and certain privileged districts. 
Hungary Proper has four divisions, called circles; 





the circle on this side of the Danube having an area of 
22,368 square miles, 26 cities, 176 towns, 2,507 
villages, and 93 hamlets. Jt includes 13 counties and 
three small districts; one of the principal of these 
counties is Pesth, having an area of 4,011 square 
miles, with a chief town of the same name, and 
Buda, on the opposite side of the Danube, and the 
capital of the kingdom. We give an illustration of 
Pesth, where the sittings of the Diet are held. 

Pesth contains many fine edifices, among which 
are @ royal palace, a national museum, and a rich 
university. Pesth has several manufactures of silk, 
woollen, leather, hats, oil, tobacco, &c., but its great 
dependance is on that of meerschaum pipe bowls. It 
is a thriving town, and its growth of late years has 
been most rapid. 

Hungary consists, for the most part, of a vast plain 
south of the Capathians, traversed by the Danube 
and its great arm the Theiss, and is divided into 
Upper Hungary, which is the east, and Lower 
Hungary on the west. It abounds with mines, and 
the soil is in general of great fertility, though 
marshy towards the rivers. There are uncultivable 
tracts called pusyta, consisting of deep, naked sand, 
interspersed with soda lakes, which dry up in summer, 
and leave the ground encrusted with the mineral. 
Buda, also called Ofen, or Oven, in allusion to its hot 
waters; and Pesth, on the opposite banks of the 
Danube, connected with it by a suspension bridge, 
erected by an English engineer, form the capital, and 
together contain a population of upwards of 130,000. 
It is the residence of the principal Hungarian nobility, 
and has churches, convents, and a military hospital. 
Buda is overlooked by astern castle, in whichthecrown 
of Hungary was long preserved with care, as a monu- 
ment of the former independence of the country. It 
was carried off by Kossuth during the late war, but 
subsequently fell into the hands of the Austrians, and 
is now at Vienna. Debrecsin, eastward of the Theiss, 
with more than 60,000 inhabitants, has been called 
the largest village in Europe, on account of its wide, 
rambling, unpaved streets, scattered one-storied 
houses, and the total absence of roads in the neigh- 
bourhood. During the late insurrection it was for a 
short time the seat of the national Diet. Kremnitz 
is noted for gold, Schemnitz for silver mines, and 
Tokay for its wines. The Banat, a rich agricultural 
but marshy district, forms the most southern part of 
the Hungarian plain. 


GENERAL BEAUREGARD, the ex-Confederate com- 
mander, writes to contradict a report of his intention 
to take the command of the Pope’s Army. 
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A SrranGe Discovery.—For about a week past, 
the occupants of the houses belonging to Mr. Easton, 
Snowdon Street, Oxford Street, Newcastle, have had 
cause to complain of a deficient supply of water. 
Having communicated with the officials of the Water 
Company, the place was visited, when on opening the 
branch pipe where it joined the main pipe, it was 
found to be nearly blocked up by a large eel, twenty- 
two incl.es in length, and six inches in circumference 
round the head. ‘The fish was dead when discovered, 
and has been inspected by mapy persons. 





A DAUGHTER TO MARRY. 
By the Author of “ Butler Burke at Eton,” Gc. 
SS 
CHAPTER XIV. 

Lucia.—Now, tell me, Marcia, tell me from thy soul, 

If thou believest ‘tis possible for woman 
To suffer greater ills than Lucia suffers ? 
Marcia.—Oh, Lucia, Lucia, might my big swoll’n heart 
Vent ail its grief, and give a vent to.sorrow, 
Marcia could answer thee in sighs, keep pace 
With all thy woes, and count out tearfor tear. 
Lucia.—I know thou'rt doomed alike to be beloved 
Ly Juba, and thy father’s friend, 
Cato, 

Frnrcta made herself more agreeable to Mr. Fen- 
wick thaw she did to ber brother or to Messvs. Peevils 
and Pooshay. 

With the latter Fanny Freemantle flirted out- 
rageously; but Fanny considered, herself privileged 
to flirt with any number of men, because she had 
plenty of admireys, and when that is the case, a girl 
can afford to be independent, 

Pooshay. was a good-natured fellow, but his great 
fault was bluntness. Pooshay was blunt to the verge 
of incivility and rudeness. He called a spade a spade, 
and was not ashamed of the designation. 

Ho was well off, and looking out for a wife, and he 
thought that he could afford to be independent and 
eccentric. 

“Oh, I am so glad you have come, Mortimer!” 
exclaimed Felicia, as her brother approached,. “ We. 
wanted a few more to complete our game.” 

“Tam gladI have done something to please you, 
for once in my life,” replied Mortimer Saville, rather 
caustically, casting a side glance at Maurice Fen- 
wiki. 

“ You will play, Mr. Pooshay ?” said Felicia. 

“ No, thanks; I never play at anything,” he replied, 
twirling hig moustache. 

“Oh, what a model husband you would be,” replied 
Felicia; “the girl whv gets you will be quite for- 
tunate.” 

“So I always say,” exclaimed Pooshay, doing vio- 
lence to his incipient whiskers. 

It was finally arranged that Mortimer and Maurice 
Fenwick should embark in the game, and Maurice, by 
some species of juggling in which feminine minds are 
an adept, became the partner of Felicia, 


Pooshay adhered to his original determination, and 
steadfastly refused to play. He paired off with Miss 
Freemantle, and they walked up and dowu the square 


in an uncorcerned manuer, as if they wished to make 
those who were watching them believe they were not 
making love, 

“Do, you not find yourself very lonely, Mr, 
Tooshay ?” queried Miss F'reemautle. 

“\Well, no. Ican’tsay I am lonely,” replied Pooshay ; 
“you see, l’'ve got lots of money, and fellows are 
always running alter me. Some fellow, now, will take 
me out to dinner, and when we've had a couple of 
bottles of champagne, he'll say, ‘Pooslay, my boy,,I 
know you've a great regard for me,’ and it’s all untrue, 
because I haven’t. I care more about the man’s din- 
ner than Ido about him; and then he'll ask me to back 
a bill for a hundred, aud when I say no, he'll come 
down to fifty; and if I stick out, he'll come down to 
the loan of a five pound note, No, Miss Freemantle, 
I’m not lonely, but what I complair of is, I’ve no one 
to love me—no one to take any inuterest.in me.” 

“ Perhaps you don’t go the right way to work.” 

“Oh, yes, Ido; I have lots of girls after me, Miss 
Freemautle, because I’ve got twenty thousand pounds, 
which brings me in about six hundred a year, and 
that, with my pay in the Belligerent Office, makes up 
a decent income. But I have never yet met with 
any young lady who valued me for myself.” 

Never ?” said Fanny Freemantle, looking up in his 
face with, oh! such an ingenuous look. 

“Well, I won't say, never,” replied Pooshay, rather 
overcome by this amorous demonstration. “But I 
never have until lately.” 

* How lately ?” 

“ Oh! come now, that’s pushing a fellow too hard,” 
said Pooshay 

“ You ouglit to tell me.” 

“ Well, look here.” 

“What?” 

“You ask me questions and I’ll answer you,” 





“Very well. Have you never met anyone who 
you think loves you for yourself ?” 

“ Not until lately.” 

“Oh! you have met such a person ?” 

“T think go,” 

“ Who is she?” 

“Yourself.” 

“Oh! Mr. Pooshay,” cried Fanny Freemantle 
“how can you talk to melikethat? Really I must run 
away and see where mammais. Youare dreadful. I 
can quite believe everything people say of you now.” 

“ Miss Freemantle——” 

Pooshay uttered this in a despairing tone, but the 
lovely Faany was out of hearing, if not out of sight, 
and his exclamation fell upon the empty air. 

Fanny Freemantle found out Felicia, who was 
standing near a large lilac tree in full bloom, talking 
to Maurice Fenwiek. 

Sea dis we ROGiians te Seletoneh then oetings 

“Oh! Iam so glad I ‘have found you. I like to! 
disturb people when they are billing and cooing.” 

“ That may bea more agreeable amusement to you 
mene en) Policia; .“‘but-I am sure you 

not interrupt me. You are perfectly weloomo to 
Mr. Fenwick’s society Spevhamonr claim upon, his 
good nature.” 

“ My dear child,” replied Fanny, “ don’t be put out 
ata mere trifle, I am very sorry I should have inter- 
rupted you, but-——” 

* Don’ that. you have interrupted us, we are 
only too to see you. Everything is so veryslow 
to-day,” replied Felicia. 

« ee you shall not be cross, positively you shalb 
not, I will not let you,” said Miss Freemantle, . “If 


you only knew how dull and stupid everybody is to~| . 


day you would take compassion en me and give me 
just a little of your pity. Mr. Pooshay 
make love to me, and I would not. listem to-him, be- 
cause he was on the: point of i 


making: @ 
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dreadfully tiresome,” 

“ He is,” gy | cagrenypatar peter 

“He wanted to talk 'y 40 me,” 

Fanny, “and compared Lord Somers to Aristides, as 
if I knew who either of them was; and then he talked 
about Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights. , Fancy ! 
Did you ever know such a thing ?” 

“ Go to Mortimer.” said Felicia. 

“Oh! I have scea him, and he is as bad ds any one.’ 

“ What is he doing?” 

“Writing verses for that odious Miss. Juniper, the 
biggest flirt in Londoa; I quite abominate her. But 
{see it is useless for me to talk to you, so, I shall run 
away and go melancholy mad.” 

Se saying, she walked quickly away, and . once 
more tolerated Mr. Pooshay, in the absence of anyone 
better, murmuring, “After all, it’s agreeable to be 
made love to and told you are pretty.” 

“Tam so glad we are alone again, Miss Saville,” 
said Fenwick; “ we have seen so little of one another 
lately, that it is quite refreshing to have a quict hajf- 
hour's chat.” 

“Why have you not called upon us?” said Felicia, 
casting down her eyes before the young man’s ardent 
aud impassioned glance. 

“ For this reason. When I have visited, your mother 
has not received meas I could wish, and I began to 
fancy that I was anything but a welcome guést.” 

Felicia did not raise her eyes from tlie grass, 
neither did she speak. ' 

“Your silence, Miss Saville, confirms. my sus- 
picions,” continued Maurice, “TI trust that you,do 
not share your mother’s antipathy ?” 

“Oh, no; ‘believe me.I do not,” she replied, in an 
animated tone. “But if I must tell the truth, 
mamma does uot like. you, and I would have you 
be on your guard.” 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed the young man, in 
surprise, “You astonish me. May I ask the cause 
of so much inveterate hatred?” 

Felicia could not reply to this query. She left him’ 
to solve the enignia for himself. 

“Thave had something on my mind for a long 
time, Miss Saville,” Maurice Fen wick went on. “May 
I confess to you? Will you hear my confession, an 
be kind enough not to think mo unpardonably Bre- 
sumptuous ?” ‘ 

“ Yos,” she replied, timidly. 

“You will? Thanks for that. 
niakes me courageous.” +‘ 

“Tf you have to confess anything very bad, I’ most 
not listen to you,” said Felicia, with a sly ‘glances 
“Ts it very bad?” é' 

“ That depends entirely upon the construction you 
place upon it. I would rather you should hear the 


Your goodness 


on it is very simple,” he said, witha pleading: 
ook. ; 


wanted to} 


“To knew you and not to love you, Miss Saville, 
is an impossibility,” began Maurice Feniwick, getting 
as red as fire, and feeling very uncomfortable, “Now 
I have known you some time, and since the first 
moment I had the privilege of seeing you, I hays 
loved you, oh! so much, so fervently, so devotedly, 
that I cannot find words to express my love for you! 
Dearest Felicia, may I hope? Is there——” 

“Oh! no, Mr. Fenwick,” said Felicia, “ how could 
you take advantage of me. I declare you have do 
ceived me and quite taken me in.” 

“Forgive me. I meant no harm,” said Fenwick, 
humbly. “I do not expect you to give me an 
tive auswerall at once. Only tell me onething, Pray 
tell mo one thing.” 

“ What is it?” inquired Felicia in a low tone—so 
low as to be little above a whisper. 


“ Tell me that I am not to you.” 

Mg fee ae eee eng 

“Ohl: thanks—a million thanks for that 
welcome assurance,” he cried, rap: i: 
aia Fae must toll you another thing, Mr. Fenwick," 


» but said nothing, awaiting her 


é Connel ania eae , 
“ Not now, did not that you would; 
ut in PF a or (wale, ga, whom d ‘eet on ond am 


» hear you say 







He uttered this monosyllable ima voice 
i aR a ; 
fr ous, I know-I am conseien- 


“Well, Tam religious at heart. I will do anything 
and de anything to gain your love and your hand.” 

“It is not that. The fact is I have a history, my 
family bas a history, and perhaps—perhaps——” 

Here she broke off abruptly. There was a pause, 
* the expiration of whic’ abe added : eta 

aun speaising to you.in the stri¢test co t hy 

“Oh yes. ” 
_ “And-I trast to. your honour 48 a. gentleman that 
‘not one word I utter shall go any further ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Well; T'was going-to-eay that perbaps if you 
were acquainted with that history—that is to say, with 
our antecedents—you would not caré about marrying 


me.” ; 
“Believe mo, you! are mistaken,” said Maurico 
Fenwick, looking puzzled.. “As you lave given me 


‘your confidence thus far, continue to do so. Let me 
hear what the antecedents you speak of are,-and tien 
let me give you my assurance that they will have no 
weight ov iafluence whatever with me.’ 

' * No; I cannot do that. The’secret; if secret it may 
be called, is-not altogether mine, and I ¢annot tell you 
more than I have alteady revealed. You must be 
satisfied with hints. I never put it in any man’s 
power tosay to me‘ You deceived me;’ or “You obtained 
a husband under falsé-pretenees. Had I Known so and 
so, I would not have made you my wife.’ The day 
may come when I shall ‘have more liberty to act, but 
until that period ' of freedom.of action arrives, I am 
cundemned to silence which I may not break.” 

* Still you love me? ©¥ou said that, did you not?” 
exclaimed Maarice Fenwick, clinging with desperate 
energy to a straw. ‘ 118 tet 

“} say'it now,” she replied, allowing her hand to 
slip into his? 

“Phat is: a gleam’ of sunshine” he ‘murmured, 
pressing her delicate hand'gently. 

‘We must.lock our lovo-upin our hearts/” she con- 
tinued. “No one must suspect our attachment. 
When we meet it must be as friends... You under- 
stand me, Maurice. Even if the effort break our 
hearts, we must persevere. I ask this offer as the first 
sacrifice of your love. If you repent having made the 
declaration to swhich-I have just listoned, pray let me 
road and I ve os open absolve you. All shall. be 

ovgotten, as if it had never happened.” 
| “\No, nol” he'said, half suffocating with grief, and 
afraid to-trust himself -to say.any more, lest the effort 
should é¢hoke him, and eost liim his life | 
| Give mo-a corner: of your heart,” said Felicia, 
“ond make mea little shrine. there until the clouds 
whivh obscure our’ affection. blow over; aud the sur 
shines full once more. _And'now go> please leave me 
—I wish to be alone, my cmotion is so——". - 





“You ask so prettily that I can refdse’ne longer,” 
said Felicia. with a crimson blush” ~" 





‘She broke down, unablo \to.say more. Maurice 
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Fenwick raised her hand to his. lips, .kissed it with 
the fervid devotion of a fanatic, and walked, slowly 


way. 
. ae had not gonefar before Pooshay came up to 
him, saying : 

“ Have youchange for half-a-sovereign ? . Wewere 
playing croquet just now,,and I.struck the ball rather 
hard, and sent it flying through the railings, There 
are & lot of boys trying to look on, and it: hit a couple 
of them, an@ now they’re erying. I must, give them 
something to quiet’ them.” al 

In the evening, Mrs. Sandford Saville.ordered her 
carriage, saying that she was going to a conversazioné. 
Her husband said nothing to her, for he generally al- 
lowed-her to do as she liked. Jn point of fact, shoe 
never so much-as-esked his permission or thought of 
consulting him. 

She told:the coachman to drive to Upper Wimpole 
Street, Devonshire Place, but atter going some little 
way, she pulled.the check-string, saying: 

“T have changed. my mind. Go to Alphonse Pas- 
tille’s, the perfumer, in Soho Square.” 

The man touched his hat, and the carriage rolled 
off in another direction. 


OHAPTER ‘XV. 
For that kind word 
Then let me fall thus humbly to the earth, 
Weep on your feet, and bless you for this goodness. 
The Fair Penitent. 

Mr. SanprorD SaviLLe epoke to Mr. Morley, the 
head cashier,-and Mr. Morley spoke to somebody else, 
as soon as Francis’ Bavelay was seen to enter the 
pank. Then Mr.Morléy beckoned to detectives Barr and 
Bannister, and those worthies stealthily followed the 
young man; who had)gone into the er’s room 
to report to:thatfunctionary about some, little matter 
of business. ‘which had lately engaged his attention. 

Barclay was surrounded as by the sinuous folds of 
a gigantic anaconda, There was no escape for him, 
Mrs. Posh, that-hysterical and weak-minded female, 
having by an effort of will dismissed the idea that her 
last hour liad ‘come, liad suffered herself to be per- 
suaded to'take a seat, wpon which she sat with a 
doleful visage, as if she fully expeeted-to be carried 
off to prison, there to pass the remnant of a blighted 
and miserable existence. 

With preliminary “hem!” in order to clear his 
throat and ease his conscience, Mr. Sandford Saville 
= to address Barclay, upon whom, owing to 

Posh’s revelation, suspicion -had. fallen. , 

“ You are late titis morning, Bar¢lay.” 

“Yes, sir. I wasup till alate hourlast night.” 

“Nowal must-eaution you agdinst making» incau- 
tious replies-to-anly questions I may put to you, Bar- 
clay.” ’ 

“ Caution nie, sir !” cried the clerk, as! his counte- 
nance fell. 

“¥es. You are in; -the presence :of two potice- 
officers; who ‘are no doubt making notes of every 
word that falis from your lips, and any incautious ad- 
mission, Lam bound in candour and frankness to say, 
will be used in evidence against you.” 

“ Police officers—incautious admission—usedin evi- 
dence against me }” itepeated Francis Barclay, turning 
thecolour ofiashes, and looking as intensely surprised 
as if he hadseen the ghost of ‘a friend. ‘ What.do 
you mean; sir?—what do you mean?” 

“Why, just this; I think [may as well tdll him, 
Mr. Morley?” ., 

“Yow will use your own discretion, sir,” returned 
the cashier, who was looking very grave; as became 
the solemnity ofthe occasion. 

“ Well, yes. « He must:know it, sooner or later, and 
it had better come from me than from the officers:of 
justice. The factis, Barclay, the bank was broken 
into last night, dud a considerable amount:ef property 
stolen from the iron safe. The——” 

“The bank robbed!” cried Barclay. “Broken 
into! Oh! my God, and I was here!” 

This crushing reflection seemed to overwhelm him 
entirely. (he faét that thé bank had been robbed did 
not disturb him’as much as the reflection that he had 
visited the bank late’ at night. Everything flashed 
upon him in an instant. He saw the inevitable con- 
struction that would be placed upon his conduct by 
every one. The*bank had been robbed: He went to 
the bank on the night ‘of ithe robbery, giving a ‘sus- 
picious excuse to the housekeeper, and, of course; was 
either the:guilty:party~or' a eonfederate of a daring 
gang of burglars. 
Unhappily for him, ‘burglaries in the Oity had-been 
very numerous of late. ‘Several of the richest jewellers 
had had their shops! (broken into. and -pilfered. . The 
State of affairs was eonsidered alarming }in: the 
nes Phe. — ‘were — > arenes vy 
useless; and everybody was wishing forand:looking 
forward to the capture ef the horde of robbers,-who 
Were the terror of merchants and tradesmen, 

Mrs. Posh thought that the time had arrived 





when it was, incumbent upon her in self defence to 
say something to clear her character, so standing up, 
she said, in a deeply tragic voice : 

“Qh, Mr. Barclay, sir, don’t go for to deny it all, 
and get a poor lone widdy woman into trouble. Up 
like a man, sir, and say as how you done it, and you 
hopes the: ourt will have mercy upon-you on account 
of your. youth.” 

“Sit.down; my, good woman, sit down,” said Mr. 
Sandford Saville. “I cannot allow the proceedings 
to be interrupted by ‘your noisy and purposeless 
demonstrations.” 

Mrs. Posh resumed her seat with an elaborate bow, 
which was intended ‘as anindication of humility, but 
which breathed defiance and insubordination. 

“Take a chair, Barclay,” said Mr. Saville, as the 
young man staggered totteringly towards the mantle- 
_. and leaut-his ‘arm upon it, placing his drooping 

upon his coat sleeve. 

“No, thank you, I woald rather stand,” was the 
faint reply. 

“You know, Barclay, that I have always taken the 
—the—I may say the deepest interest in you,” con- 
tinued Mr. Saville. “I have looked upon you'as a 
very promising and industrious young man. I have 
given you encouragement to the best of my ability, 
and it grieves me beyond the power of expression to 
find you ‘in the very unpleasant dilemma in which 
younoware. I suppose you do not intend to deny 
that you were here last night?” 

“No, sir,” said Barclay, raising his head and look- 
ing at those who were standirg round with a fearless 
countenance anda flashing eye; “I admit most fully 
that Iwas here for some time last night, but I deny 
in the most forcible, emphatic, and indignant manner 
that I was here with any felonious intention.” 

“ That,” said Mr. Sandford Saville, “is a matter 

to be decided by the magistrates, and I am afraid, sub- 
sequently, by ajury. ButI willsay this before you 
all,” be added, turning to’ the on-lookers; “I will 
say this, that-I donot believe Mr. Barclay is guilty 
of the crime with which he will soon stand charged— 
I don’t think for anioment;that:he is guilty, although 
appearances, it must:be admitted, are dead agains’ him. 
At present the evidence.is more circumstantial than 
direct, and [declare unhesitatingly that I will, ‘with 
the utmost pleasure, putin bail to any amount for 
him.” 
A slight murmur of applause was heard at the end 
of this speech, for Barclay was a good fellow, and a 
favourite with those amongst whom it was his daily 
lot to assosiate. 

The effect of these words upon Barclay was extra- 
ordinary. He sprang forward and caught Mr. Saville 
by the hand, wringing it ‘heartily, and showing the 
most violent symptoms of extreme gratitude. 

“God bless‘you for'that!"he exclaimed. ‘ Perhaps 
I shall some day have an opportunity of showing my 
gratitude to you for your great kindness, It is one 
consolation to know that you do not believe me guilty ; 
and I declare, as heaven hears me, that I am as imno- 
cent of this crime as—as”—he wanted a simile: and 
said—“tas you are.” 

Mr: Bannister, the detective, approached and said : 

“T think, sir, the time has arrived for us to go to 
the Mansion House. The Lord Mayor will be taking 
his seatesoon, and when the nightcharges are disposed 
(of we'shallcome on. | I think.you said you were'pre- 
pared to ‘give this young gentleman in charge for 
robbing the bank?” 

“On suspicion, constable.” 

“IV's the same thing, sir, till it’s proved. I shall 
want you, sir, as manager, the cashier, the house- 
keeper, and the clerk who shut up the safe last night 
before leaving the bank.” 

“ That.was me,” said a Mr. Eastlake, 

“Very well, sir.. Then I will trouble you to join 
in the ion.” 

Bannister’ made: a sign to Barr, who approached 
Barclay, and produced a pair of handcuffs. 

“Hold out your hands!” he said,\in a rough 


tone. j 

“Oh; no! Do ‘not put ‘taose on. Iam not guilty ; 
besides, it is unnecessary. I will go'quietly enough. 
If I were a violent: character, and you apprehended 
personal violence at my hands, it would. be another 
thing: Do» not -bandcuff me, I will go quietly 
enough.”: 

“It’s our rule, Besides, it’s safer. Who knows, 
‘you might see’ a chance and bolt, and then thepublic 
would say, ‘ Well, : I) never, what was Barr and 
‘Bannister about? ‘Lhat ain’t the way they does business 
usually.’” 

“Mr. Saville, speak for me to these men, will you?” 

Barclay; ina pleading tone, 
amen Mr. pew I her ar oa are exceeding your 
‘in ‘taking such extrao: ry:precautious,” said 
Mr. Sandford Saville. 

The phrase “ exceeding your duty ” did not appear 
at-all palatable 'to Barr, for-he said: 

“T’m the best judge, sir, of what my duty is, and 





what is an ordinary and what an oxtraordinary. pre- 
caution, Do you give this yong man in charge or 
not?” 

“It is my painful duty, in obedience to the faets 
before me, to do so; though I sincerely hope——” 

“Never mind what you hopes. He’sgive in charge, 
and I shall put the bracelets on.” 

A shudder convulsed Barclay’s frame as the cold 
steel touched his naked flesh.. He wore one of those 
large everceats known as an Inverness cape, and he 
thrust his manacled hands beneath its folds as if 
anxious to hide his disgrace. 

Mr. Saville also seemed perturbed at this stern be- 
haviour of the police, for he sat down as if unable to 
stand up, and his legs trembled asif the weight of his 
body was too much for them to support. Those who 
noticed him put it down toa natural dislike to see a 
young man’s career blighted in its outset. They 
took it tobe an indication of goodness of heart, and 
gave him credit for possessing more sensibility than 
had cropped up to the surface before. 

“He can’t be such a bad fellow if he feels like 
that,” muttered Mr. Morley. 

The messenger was sent for two cabs, for although 
the distance was short, Mr. Saville did not wish to 
be observed and spoken to by his friends as he went 
through the streets to the Mansion House. 

When the party arrived at that palatial residence, 
they proceeded at once to the inspector’s office, and 
the charge against Francis Barclay was entered upon 
the charge-sheet and subsequently on the books of 
the establishment. 

Acouple of drunken women, sent te gaol for a 
fortnight, were dragged, howling and screaming, into 
the cells, and Francis Barclay’s flesh crept as he 
thought he should have to herd with such as they 
were. 

“God help me,” murmured the poor fellow, “I have 
little to expect from man, therefore I will hope the 
more for aid from heaven.” 

At twelve o’clock the business of the court was 
nearly over, the night charges had been got rid of, the 
summonses granted, and Barclay was arraigned at the 
bar, or, more correctly, placedin the dock, charged 


‘with having committed a burglary on the premises of 


the Royal Bubble Bank, situated in Old Broad Street. 
Mr. Eastlake was the first witness examined. He 
proved leaving the bank at a certain hour, placing so 
much bullion in the safe, and so much money in notes. 
He stated that the dogs were well and healthy, and 
that all the usual precautions were taken. 

Mrs. Posh succeeded the last witness, and she said 
that Mr. Francis Barclay, whom she knew well as 
being one of the clerks in the bank, had called at the 
private door in the’ court at a late hour, and demanded 


“admittance, as’he had left some shorthand notes in 


his coat'pocket; She gave liim permission to go into 
the counting-house, thinking no harm, and he 
stopped there some time. When he went away he 
called her down to lock the door after him, and she 
weut upstairs again to her friend, and knew nothing 
about the robbery till the morning, when she saw the 
dogs dead. 

The magistrate kindly suggested that a remand 
would probably enable the aceused to produce wit- 
nesses and fortify his defence. 

In reply to this, Barclay vehemently declared his 
innocence, stated that he could say no more if the 
case were remanded for a month, and asked that he 
should either be discharged or that thecase should be 
sent for trial. 

As he said this, a card was put in"his hand by one 
of the officers of the court. On it was written: 

“ Mr, Candlemass, solicitor—Fee, two guineas.” 

“ What is this?” said Barclay to the officer. 

‘Hand him the money, sir, and he'll speak up for 
you, sir.” 

“Oh—I see! Youmean ‘he will conduct my case!” 

* That's it.” 

Barclay felt in his pocket and produced two pounds 
and two shillings. 

“Here you are,” he said. 
the money.” 

The magistrate was busily engaged in looking over 
some papers which the clerk had placed before him. 
They were the. dspositions in the case. When he 
looked up, and it was possible to catch his eye, a little 
stout man with a florid face and iron-grey hair 
jumped up in the body of the court, and said, in a 
clear, business-like voice, the, tones of which were 
heard in every coraer of the large room: 

“ My lord, I appear for the accused, and I respect- 
fully submit that the evidence against him is so slight 
as not even to justify a remand. { call upon your 
lordship to discharge‘him.” 

“ That is simply impossible. I wiil grant a remand, 
if you wish it,” said the. Lord. Mayor. 

“We have no objection to a remand, my lord, 
provided the question of bail——” 

“Tam ready to put in bail for any amount,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Saville, 


“Give Mr. Candlemass 
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“And J,” cried a voice in the crowd. 

Every one turned round to see who the speaker 
was. The voice was so deep and so sonorous, pos- 
sessing such a powerful cadence, that it went direct to 
the susceptibilities of the hearer. Mr. Saville caught 
sight of a tall man with dark hair, bushy whiskers, 
anda iong beard of the same colour. The counte- 
nance was striking, the nose aquiline, the mouth well 
cut, the lips full and determined, the forehead high 
and massive. Barclay saw him, too, but neither the 
clerk nor the manager ever remembered having seen 
him before. 

“ In the event of my accepting bail for the prisoner,” 
said the Lord Mayor, “ I should require two sureties of a 
thousand pounds each, and the prisoner himself in 
fifteen hundred ; but on consideration, I am inclined to 
remand the case for a week.” 

“ Will you accept bail in the mean time?” said Mr. 
Candlemass. 

“No.” 

“My lord?” 

“T cannot hear yeu now. The prisoner stands re- 
manded.” 

The witnesses were bound over and left the court, 
while Francis Barclay was taken bélow to the cells. 
As he passed, the stranger who had offered to put in 
bail for his re-appearance, said : 

“Keep up your spirits, you have friends in a 
qnarter you do not dream of.” 

Barclay looked up to thank this unknown bene- 
factor, but when he did so he was gone; he could only 
see his tall form retreating and vanishing in the dis- 
tance. 

He was locked up in the cells and left to his own 
reflections until four o’clock, when he was bundled 
into a police van, and carried off to a house of deten- 
tion, where he Janguished on bread and water for a 
week. On his re-appearance he was fully committed 
for trial, but as the Old Bailey sessions were then 
nearly over, he had the disagreeable prospect of lan- 
guigbing in prison for nearly two months. His only 
comfort was the consciousness of possessing an inno- 
cent mind, and a firm hope that he would finally be 
delivered from the toils into which he had been en- 
trapped. His wife visited him whenever opportunity 
permitted, and he waited with impatience for the day 
of trial to arrive. 

(To be continued.) 





Tureves ar A Court Dinner. —The Grand 
My~shal of the Court of Berlin has given notice to 
the police that on the occasion of the State dinner 
given at the Court in honour of the Princess Alexan- 
drine’s marriage, some ill-advised persons stole several 
pieces of plate, and in particular two silver dishes, 
ten large spoons, and five forks of the same metal, 
with a dozen spoons and forks in plated ware, without 
doubt supposed to be silver. 

A CurxrsE Cosmetic.—Jaundice continues to be 
very prevalent among the Pekingese, but one case 
only has occurred amongst the foreign community. 
I ascertained a mode of treatment they adopt for re- 
storing the colour of the skin. It consists of smear- 
ing the pit cf the stomach with a paste made of flour 
and water. A sheet of strong brown paper, on 
which some melted wax has been poured, so as to 
give it a ceruminous coating, is then taken and rolled 
up in a tubular form. The patient lies down before a 
fire and applies one end of the tube to the part of the 
stomach where the paste bas been smeared; the 
other end is held as near as possible to the fire, and 
kept there until the paper gets too hot to be retained 
longer. The wax is then examined, and is generally 
found to have become yellow like the skin. This 
operation is completed until the whole of the bilious 
pigment has been extracted from the skin. My infor- 
mant spoke confidently with reference to the efficacy 
of this curieus mechanical cosmetic.—Rennie’s Pekin 
and the Pekingese. 

Fuicnt or Tore.—He that is carried forward, 
however swiftly, by a motion equable and easy, per- 
ceives not the change of place but by the variation 
of objects. If the wheel of life, which rolls thus 
silently along, passed on through undistinguishable 
uniformity, we should never mark its approaches to 
the end of thecourse. If one hour were like another; 
if the passage of the sun did not show that the day is 
wasting; if the changeof seasons did not impress 
upon us the flight of the year; quantities of duration 
equal to daysand years would glide unobserved. If 
the parts of time were nut variously coloured, we 
should never discern their departure or succession, 
but should live thoughtless of the past and careless of 
the future, without will, and perbaps without power, 
to compute the periods of life,and to compare the 
time which is already lost with that which probably 
remains. Yet it is certain ‘that the admonitions of 
nature, however forcible, however importunate, are 
too often; vain; and that many whe mark with ac- 
euracy the course of time, appear to have little sen- 


sibility of the decline of life. Every man bas some- 
thing to do which he neglects; every man has faults 
to conquer which he delays to combat. From this 
inattention, se general and so mischievous, let it be 
évery man’s study to exempt himself. Let him that 
desires to see others happy, make haste to give while 
his gift ean be enjoyed, and remember that every 
moment of delay takes something from the value of 
his benefaction ; and let him who his own 
happiness reflect, that while he forms his purpose, the 
day rolls on, and “the night cometh when no man 
can work 








WATAWA. 
ee 
CHAPTER Ix 


Tue words of the Indian, his pre-occupied manner, 
his self-confidence, and his lawless admiration of the 
maiden—everything in his declarations and manners 
—inspired her with a terrible fear. : 

“Our steps will be hidden?” she repeated, sinking 
into a chair. 

“The White Fawn shall see.” 

He proceeded to the bed-room, throwing the door 
wide open, and waving his hand teward the corpse he 
had brought with him. 

*Bessie uttered a cry of surprise and’ horror, for her 
first impression was that she beheld the body of 
Jenny Hale, and that she had been killed or drugged 
by the remorseless savage. Tho face was turned 
from her, an4 the outlines of the still figure, cast in 
the mould of youth and beauty, very nearly agreed 
with those of Jenny; but a glance at the dark tresses 
of the dead maiden showed the frighteved observer 
that she beheld a daughter of Scalp-Robe’s own 


people. 
“She’s dead!” she murmured, hardly conscious of 


speaking. 

“ Waugh! the White Fawn speaks truly!” answered 
the savage, with an increased preoceupation of man- 
ner, as his glances alternated between the dead and 
the living. “It is but. a piece of earth that we look 
upon—the shell of a tortoise, the'skin of a snake, the 
empty body of a sweet spirit!” 

“Ste died?” murmured Bessie. “ You did not kill 
her ?” 

“Waugh! she died! The silent hand took her 
suddenly. A quarter moon only she wasted. Her 

ple knew only that her eyes were bright with 
foowe ere they were dimmed for ever. It is a day 
which dawns upon all living!” 

“ And why is she here? Why have yeu brought 
her to our cabin ?” 

“The White Fawn cannot read the mystery. Only 
the Great Eagle knows it!” 

He entered the bed-room, lifted the body in his 
arms, and brought it inte the main apartment, placing 
it in front of the fire, which he quietly replenished 
with fuel. 

At this strange demonstration, Bessie was filled 
with excitement and wonder. She even ceased to 
weep, a sort of horrible curiosity taking possession of 
her as she arose and advanced a few steps, contem- 
plating the face and form before her. 

“She is young ?” she murmured, involuntarily. 

“ About che age of the White Fawn,” replied Scalp- 
Robe, grimly, as he rubbed his hands joyfully 
together. 

The characteristics of the dead Indian girl rer- 
dered the mystery of her prgsence profoundly start- 
ling and exciting, and Bessie receiled to the | 
she had occupied at the moment of discovering the 
intruder's presence. 

“ Some horrid plot is behing this strange conduct !” 
she murmured, struggling with her terrors. “ What 
is it that the Great Ohief is doing ?” 

“The White Fawn shall be answered,” he responded. 
“ The secret will soon be known to her.” 

While she stared in silence at him he made another 
visit to._her bed-room, and came back with one of her 
gowns and a liberal supply of her clothing. 

“The flower of the pale-faces will give them to her 
dead sister?” he asked, holding them up before her. 
“The White Fawn does not comprebend the Great 

le’s purpose.” 
™ then mounted a chair, as Bessie had done before 
him, and surveyed through the little window the 
shores and waters in the vicinity of the cabin. 

“ All is well,” he said, as a deep glow mantled his 
inflamed visage. ‘No one is near !” 

He seized a flaming brand from the fire, and his 
intention of setting fire to the strange sacrifiee he bad 
prepared was so apparent, that Bessie, horrified and 
screaming, again started to Ler feet, and sprang to his 
side, seizing his hand. 

“ Heavens ! what would you do ?” she cried. “ What 
madness has seized you? Why sacha eruel outrage 
to the dead?” 








The savage waved her off with an impatient gesture, 


and with is stern oases, a Be et te in sovenj 
places to garments in w wra ti 
oan Pped th 


“Peace! peace!” he commanded, with another ster, 
menace, as Bessie shrieked with borror and terroy, 
“So is so much cold earth. She feels nothing_ 
suffers nothing!” 

He pushed her away from him, and she tottereg 
back to her seat, while the room appeared to re] 
around her. 

8 with the horrible wonder that camo oyey 
her, she stared fixedly at what followed. 

The pregress of the flames was at first slow, owing 
to-the compactness of the Bm mcegie and they wer 
nearly hidden by volumes of dense smoke, but they 
caught some ends and edges to work upon, and 
ere long the whole exterior of the devated body was 
a mass of fire. 

Securing a stick of wood from the chimney corner, 
and ng his face Sea ey oe nla 
moved y towards the centre of the room, then 
towards oneside of it, next to the outer door and back, 
and finally pushed it baek to the hearth, turning jt 
over and over occasionally, so that the fire would hays 
free access to every fibre of the garments. 

As can be readily foreseen, the result. of these pro- 
ceedings was to give to the rcom precisely the aspect 
it would have had if the clothes of a living woman 
had caught fire, and she had rushed frantieally around 
the apartment. 

Fragments of the burning materials drepped hero 
and there, some of them burned to a cinder, and the 
fire in others of them becoming extinguished, so that 
the whole room was strewn with these apparent 
evidences of a horrible eatastraphe. 

And the roaring of the flames, the sesthing of the 
flesh as the fire reached it, and the smoke that filled 
the apartment, to say nothing of the odour that arcso 
from the strange sacrifice, all was terrible ! 

And well in keeping with the terrible scene was 
the fixed gaze and preoccupied manner of the Indian, 
his stern satisfaction, his dogged triumph, the care he 
displayed in his terrible task, and the suppressed glee 
with which he tted himself of it. 

Staring wildly at the dreadful scene before her, and 
with all her seuses seized by a paralyzing horror, 
Bessie sat like one forsaken of her senses. 

She could not move or 

A fit of shuddering, a le with herself, and 
the mist seemed to clear away from Bessie’s vision. 

Her eyes rested upon the large family bible, which 
lay on a stand at the foot of the lounge; and upona 
small blank with a pencil stuck in it, in which 
her father kept his simple accounts. 

While the savage watched, with a fixed and cal- 
culating gaze, the flames playing over the garments 
and of the dead maiden, Bessie secured the 
pencil, drew the bible towards her and opened it, and 
commenced writing on one of its broad margins. 

She trembled like a leaf as she did so. 

She presumed that the savage did not know any- 
thing about writing, but she feared that he would de- 
tect what she was g, and that his natural guarded- 
ness and suspicion would lead him to destroy the com- 
munication she was making. 

Occupied, however, with his terrible werk, the 
Indian did not mark her proceedings. 

Bessie wrote, therefore, a few lines, in a rapid bu‘ 
intelligible hand, and then closed the bible, leaving it 
away from its accustomed place, and retaining the 

cil, with a view to provoking the attention of her 
rother or any friend who might e to the cabin. 

At length the horrible process en by the 
savage was finished. 
Bessie’s brain again reeled, as glancing from tho 
bible, her eyes again surveyed the terrible spectacle 
the hearth and the whole floor of the cabin pre- 


sented. 

She saw that the floor had nowhere taken fire, so 
far as she could see in the smoke, and that the flames 
kindled by the savage, having little more to feed upon, 
were nearly extinct. ’ 

With a long-drawn breath of relief—for it was 
relief to feel that the dreadful deed was over—she 
arose to her feet, shuddering, wondering, struggling 
with the thoughts the terrible scene had caused 
her. 


The savage arose to his feet at the same moment, 
with « stolid exclamation of satisfaction. 

“The White Fawn need not be shocked. The task 
is finished.” ‘ 
With a hasty step or two, he approached Bessie, 
and produciag the key of the outer door, said: 

“All is ready for our departure. We will go.” 

A scream that was almost maniacal in its depth and 
intensity burst frem the pallid lips o: Bessie Lincoln 
at that moment. 

A terrible vision seemed to have passed before 
her—a horrible perception to have dawned upon 
ber. 





Perhaps she was beside herself—her hope exhausted’ 
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self-possession broken down, her every sense and 
rach under the domination of the wildest terror. 

Be thatas it may, she suddenly caught a pitcher 
from the table, and shivered it into fragments against 
the face of the savage. 

Ere he recovered from his astonishment, she bounded 
across the room to the outer door, and from thence to 
ber bed-room, uttering several wild screams in succes- 


ion. 

“a Flushed, howling in his native tongue, and with the 
spirit of a demon blazing on his bleeding visage, the 
Indian followed her, clutching at her, striking at her, 
ag much beside himself with rage as she was with terror. 

Eluding bim, she returned to the main apartment, 
and flew to the stairs leading to the chamber, which 
she partially ascended, but he followed closely after 
her, and-seized her by one of her feet, drawing her 
down. 

Turniog upon him even as she descended, with the 
fury of a tigress, she tore her nails into his eyes and 
face, bit the hand that held her, and wrenched herself 
from his grasp, again fleeing, again screaming. 

Oh! it was terrible! the heroism of the poor girl’s 
efforts to escape the doom by whichshe was menaced. 

Raving, with burning eyes, half-blinded, the savage 
again pursued her, mipgling ejaculations of astonish- 
ment with execrations of rage. , 

Round and round the room they went, now here, 
now there, half hidden by the smoke, the maiden now 
hurling a chair at her pxrsuer, the savage now clutch- 
ing at her dishevelled hair; he frequently seizing her, 
and she as often breaking away from him, both pant- 
ing with their exertions, and dishes, stools, and ether 
articles rattling in wild disorder around them. 

At length, clearing the table at a bound, Bessie 
gained the corner of the room, raised the trap leading 
to the cellar, and hurled herself headlong downward, 


* regardless of the stairs and the hard cellar bottom 


beneath her. 

As quick as she had been in executing this move- 
ment, she had not been quick enough to avoid her 
pursuer, now lashed by his rage to a fury. 

Heated and maddened, and glowering like a fiend, 
he overtook her in time to seize her by her clothes in 
a vice-like grip, even as she was passing tlirough the 
trap, and dragged her back to the floor, at the same 
time closing the opening. 

The maiden had expended all her strength in these 
efforts, and their final failure naturally brought a re- 
action of feeling that was too much for her. 

She fainted. 

Learning the fact from the manner in which she 
hung a dead weight upon his arm, the savage laid 
her on the leunge. 

“ Good !” he muttered. 

He hastened to do away with a portion of the signs 
of disorder presented by the apartment, placing the 
chairs against the wall, and gathering some of the ob- 
jects that had been thrown around the room during the 
wild struggle 

He was especially careful to make the cabin safe 
against fire, picking up some fragments of the burning 
garments, and pushing the fire in the fireplace well 
away from the hearth. 

In a moment he had disposed everything to his 
liking, and again mounted a chair, to survey the 
scene around the cabin, including the surface of the 


siver. 
“All very good,” he muttered, assured that no one 
was within sight or hearing. “ We go!” 

He secured his rifle, gathered the insensible form of 
Bessie under his left arm, as readily as if she had 
been a child, and proceeded to open the door of the 
cabin. Passing out he closed and locked the door, 
threw the key through the nearest window, and 
hugged his burden closer to his wicked heart, as he 
donnded toward the upper end of the island. 

At this moment the sun was setting. 

Heavy patches of shadows y.ere lying here and 
there on the ground, and they even covered the whole 
cabin, for the sun had descended behind the trees 
which bounded the western horizon, and its rays were 
more or less intercepted. 

Thomas Lincoln was not yet in sight on his return 
from his visit to Jenny. 

Neither was the scout in the vicinity, for, as will 
be remembered, he was at that very moment two or 
three miles away, taking his leave of Robert Hale, as 
recorded. 

Gaining the rocks and bushes where he had left his 
canoe, Scalp-Robe looked searchingly around on 
every hand and listened. 

The only form he saw was Bessie’s; the only 
sounds that reached him were her moans of returning 
‘consciousness. 

Launching his canoe, he laid the maiden in one end 
of it, and sprinkled her face freely with water. 

Ere long she opened her eyes, becoming conscious, 
nd her glances. encountered those of the savage. 

“Let the White Fawn know the heart of the Great 
Eagle!” he said, sternly. . 


“ Speak!” she murmured. 

Producing a piece of wood, which he had evidently 
provided beforehand to use as a gag, the Indian in- 
formed her that she was in his power, and that she 
must go away with him—that she could go either in 
bonds er unbound, as she might choose—that lie 
would allow her her voice and her freedom of action 
if she would remain quiet, but that he would gag and 
bind her to the spot if she did not promise to remain 
quiet and silent. 

Under these circumstances Bessie resolved to accept 
the least of two inevitable evils, and accordingly told 
him that she recognized her state of captivity and 
helplessness, and that she would remain both quiet 
and silent. 

“The White Fawn has well chosen,” was Scalp- 
Robe’s grim comment, as he spread a skin in the 
bottom of his canoe for her. “The Great Eagle 
would not look black at the new squaw he has 
chosen. He would have nothing but smiles and good 
words for her.” 

He bathed his face and hands again, scanned the 
scene around him, pushed off the canoe, seized his 
oars, and rode swiftly away in the direction from 
whieh he had czme to the island. 


CHAPTER xX. 


THE strange savage who had seized Bessie Lincoln 
continued to row swiftly and silently. up the river, 
looking around with watchful glances, and keeping in 
the shade of the trees and bushes overhanging the 
water. 

These latter movements did not seem ta be occa- 
sioned by anxiety, and much less by fear, but to result 
from his habitual caution and prudence. 

The silence round the couple was that of a great 
wilderness—a silence broken only by the paddle, the 
oceasional cry of a bird, the sighing of the wind, the 
fall of a dead branch, or the rustling of leaves under 
the feet of a frightened rabbit. 

The shadews ef evening deepened around the 
canoe, and ere long they shut out the island from 
Bessie’s view, when a bend in the river seemed to 
further shut her out from the home from which she 
had been so cruelly riven. 

Thus being carried into the wilderness, with a mur- 
derous savage her sole companion, and with the shades 
of night gathering around her, it was natural for the 
captive to realize ker forlorn situation, and to ask her- 
self questions that severely tested her courage. 

What had happened to her father? Should she 
ever again see her brotherand Jenny? And to what 
sort of a place or doom was she going? 

She recalled horrible reminiscences of white girls 
who had been carried off by the savages, and never 
been found or rescued, but svhohad dragged out 
wretched years of captivity in the lodges of their ca 
tors, and finally gone to their graves broken-hearted. 

Perhaps her fate would be similar. 

Not if her feeble energies could avail, however, for 
she summoned all her energies to her aid, and com- 
menced tearing a handkerchief into strips, with the 
intention of scattering them upon the bushes beside 
her route, 

Favoured by. the increasiag darkness, the bravé 
girl prepared a whole handful of these signals, 4nd 
nerved herself to scatter them atthe first opportunities 
that might offer. 

A full hour was occupied by this voyage up the 
river, notwithstanding the vigour and perseverance 
with which the savage toiled at bis oars, or paddies, 
for the current was strong and the distance consider- 
able, as has been noted. 

The hoarse voice of Scalp-Robe at length inter- 
rupted the maiden’s musings. 

“The White Fawn hears nothing?” he said. 

She looked earnestly around into the dull night, 
but all was grimly silent. 

“Nothing!” she then answered. 

“That is because ner ears are not wise,” con- 
tinued the sayage. “The ears of the Great Eagle tell 
him that we are near the cataract.” 

Informed of its nearness, the captive soon distin- 
guished the roar of the torrent, which grew louder 
with every stroke of the Indian’s paddles. 

In a few minutes the canoe reached the mouth of 
the mountain stream from which Scalp-Robe had set 
eut on his expedition. By this time the darkness of 
night had fully ‘set in, particularly in the forests, 
and among the mountains. 

Landing at the foot of the torrent, the Indian as- 
sisted the maiden ashore, and drew the canoe out of 
the water. 

“,The daughter ef the pale-faces knows where she 
is?” said Scalp-Robe. ¢ 

“Yes. My father and I have eften ascended the 
river, and of course, I have noticed the hills and the 
torrent.” 

The Indian scowled aud looked thoughtful. 





Bessie impreved the pause by putting ‘several strips 





of her bandkerchief upon the bushes near her, taking 
care not to be detected by her captor. 

She knew that Scalp-Robe lately haunted that 
vicinity, and she doubted not that a search for her, 
should one be made, would be commenced at that 
‘point. 

Where are we going?” she asked, appalled at the 
solitude around her. ‘‘ The people of the Great Bagle 
do dot live here.” 

“No. The White Fawn will not sce the people of 
the Great Eagle at present.” 

“And why not?’ 

“ Because the Great Eaglo is not ready to take her 
to them.” 

What could he mean? 
quickened its beatings. ; 

She felt that it would be a protection and a relief 
to have his people around her, and she intimated as 
much to him. 

He smiled grimly, regarding her with a look of 
burning admiration. 

“For a time the Great Eagle will keep the White 
Fawn all to himself,” he declared. ‘ Her people must 
not know where to look for her. The,moon must not 
see her, neither the sun} and neither the squaws of the 
Great Eagle’s people. The Son of the Cataract must 
alone feast his eyes on her beauty. She must be to 


The maiden’s heart 


‘| all others as one whom the earth has swallowed.” 


A tremor of fear shook the hearer. 

“ The wig wam of the Great Eagle is not here?” she 
murmured. 

“No. This is merely the way to it. The canoe 
cannot ascend the torrent, and we must go atar over 
the rocks and through the bushes.” 

“The wigwam, then, is above the torrent ?” 

“Waugh! the new squaw of the Great Eagle speaks 
like a wise woman. She is going above the torrent.” 

Ashe spoke he took the maiden by the arm, shouldered 
his eanoe, and ascended the rocks beside the mountain 
stream, climbing higher and higher, until he reached 
the top of the gorge where he was first introduced to 
our notice. As the couple advanced, Bessie continued, 
from time to time, to hang the fragments of her hand- 
kerchief upon the bushes. 

Above the rapids, the Indian again launched the 
canoe, and requested his captive to placo herself in 
it, which she did, murmuring: 

“ This, then, is not the end of our journey ?” 

“ No—there, at the base of the hill.” 

He waved his hand towards the group of hills 
towering above them, in the direction in which they 
had been proceeding. 

No sign of any living thing was seen by Bessie, no 
hope of flight or of rescue came to her. In darkness, 
the very silence of the wilderness became oppressive. 

“It is rot far?” she faltered. 

“No,” replied the savage. ‘‘ A squaw of our people 
would carry a deer the whole distance,” 

He seated himself in the canoe, and commenced 
paddling toward the hills. The stream was very wide, 
bat its waters were smooth, and wound gracefully 
under the trees, now passing under the shadows of 
overhanging cliffs and ledges, and now winding 
through open plains and lowlands. At length the 
savage turned into a branch which approached the 
abrupt face of one of the hills at which he had pointed, 
and the maiden saw a spot of intense blacknese 
directly ahead of her. 

She remarked the fact to her companion, and her 
voice sounded hollow and strange, echoing and re- 
echoing under the weighty cliffs. 

“Dees not the White Fawn know what the black 
spot is?” asked the Indian. 

“No—no!” 

“It is an opening into the hill—a great cave.” 

Even as he spoke, the boat glided into the mouth of 
one of those immense limestone caves, for which 
Kentucky is remarkable. 

“ What a terrible place!” murmured Bessie, with a 
shudder, as the cool air of the cavern struck her. 

“The White Fawn shall see it by torch-ligkt,” was 
the reply. “She will then call it pretty.” 

He ceased rowing, and fumbled in the end of the 
canoe, and Bessie knew that he was endeavouring to 
strike a light. 

After a few fruitless efforts, the savage succceded 
in lighting a resinous splinter ef wood of large di- 
mensions, and a red light was soon shed around them. 

“The daughter of the white chief has never been 
here ?” said Scalp-Robe. 

“No, but I have heard my father speak of the 

lace, 1 suppose, if it be the only cave in this vicinity. 
t is called the Limestone Cave.” 

“The White Fawn has spoken truly,” said the 
savage. “It is here that the Great Eagle has his 
wigwam.” 

“ Here?” 

And the maiden again shuddered. 

“Yes. The new squaw of Watawa shall see it.” 

He placed the torch in the maiden’s hand, and 
rowed slowly onward, bidding her look around. 
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She obeyed him, with a wonder and admiration 

superior to her fears. 

he cavern from which a branch of the mountain 
stream thus flowed was immense, covering at least 
an acre of space With its deep recesses, galleries, and 
chambers, which were all in the limestone peculiar to 
the segion. 

e souree of the stream traversing the cavern was 
lost in the darkness and chaos of its innermost re- 
cesses, but it was several rods wide throughout the 
greater part of its course, and was studded with small 
islands of reck, some barely large enough to stand 
upon, which arose from afew inches to afew feet 
above the black and sluggish waters. 

On each side of this stream were immense caverns, 
irregular in fornt, the roofs of which were supported 
by pillars of limestone, also jagged and chaotic, in the 
centre of the cave. The roof above these wild leok- 
ing supporters was so high that the rays of the torch 
held by Bessie could not reveal it to her. 

“ Few of the White Fawn's people have ever been 
here,” said the Indian. ‘ The white chief has not 
seen its secrets. Even the fish in these waters are 
blind. No eyes save those of the Great Eagle will 
seo White Fawn.” 

Bessie continued to look around her, partly to 
admire the splendours of this marvellous temple of 
nature, and partly to fix its principal landmarks in 
her memory. 

The chief continued to row onward, the boat wind- 
ing here and there, according to the exigencies of ths 
place, until it reached a point where the stream ter- 
tminated, losing itself under a craggy wall of roek, 
and here he approached one of the limestone shores, 
sprang out, drew the canoe half out of the water, and 
assisted the maiden to land from it. 

Before her roge a wall of rock, which seemed 
cavernless, and behind her lay the immense cave, 
with its gleaming stalactites, with its rocky chapels 
on each’ side,,connected by arched passages, aud with 
its sluggish stream lying like aslimy serpent in its 
centre. 

“And this is your wigwam?” exclaimed Bessie, 
with a bitterness her apprehensions could not banish. 

The oppressive solitude around her, a recognition 
of the character of her companion, her thoughts of her 
father and brother, and her natural anxieties about 
her own future—all made her heart-sick. 

Without replying, but with a gleam in his eyes ex- 
pressive of satisfaction at the maiden’s apparent 
bewilderment, Scalp-Robe advanced to a certain 
point of the rocky wall, and partially stooping, passed 
his hand rapidly over its uneven protuberances ; to 
Bessie’s surprise, he soon displaced a slab of limestone 
which had seemed solid rock, when a long aud narrow 

@ was revealed. 

he White Fawn can enter,” said Sealp-Robe, with 
an imperative gesture. ‘It is her home.” 

Holding the torch before her, and as high as the 
roof of the passage would permit, Bessie passed 
through it to a eave, of which it was the extrance, 
and was followed by the Indian after he had restored 
the slab of stone to’its previous position. 

Once within this secret cave, the savage closed and 
locked a massive door fitted to two upright poles 
which had been wedged between the floor aud the 
roof, at the inner end of the passage. 

“This is the ledge, for the present, of the white 
‘hief’s daughter,” added the savage.* *She is wel- 


we. 
He glided past her with his quick, stealthy tread, 
and the next moment a bright light i!laminated the 


cave. He had uncovered a slumberine fire in one 
corner and thrown some'dry stuff upon it. 

By the light thus afforded the captive surv-yed her 
prison. 

It was a magnificent work of nature. 

The roof was vaulted, and glittered witl bleached 
stalactites which looked like icicles, while the floor 
was covered with stalagmites, whose broken tops had 
been worn by time to smoothness and roundness. The 
circular walls gleamed as if made of newly fallen 
snow, and it would have been easy for the maiden, 
had her imagination been active at the moiment, to 
have imagined herself in s Polar temple. In one 
corner, where the stalagmites were fewer, was spread 
a couch of skins, and in another was stored a quantity 
of provisions. 

bf this natural temple was a tiny cave or niche, 
wherein was seen a subterranean spring, glittering in 
the light like crystal, and overflowing in a crevice 
below with a plashing and musics] sound. 

The smoke, resulting from the fire, was carried into 
ome minor recesses of the cavern, and dissipated 
through a thousand invisible nooks before reaching 


the outer air, so that there was no danger of its | fal 


betraying the secret of its origin. 


This, strange retreat was evidently a favourite’ 


haunt of the savage, and he waved’his hand towards 
the fire and his provisions as proudly as if he had 
_ been welooming his captive to a lovely palace 





“The White Fawn is welcome to the secret lodge 
of Watawa!” he said, as he threw himself on the 
couch of skins, and waved her to a seat at his feet. 
“The Great Spirit smiles upon kis chosen warrior. 
We shall be very happy ! 

He extended his hand behind his couch, and drew 
forth a large bottle of whisky, with which he pro- 
eter to gratify the taste we have already remarked 
in him. 

“The people of the Great Eagle are not here,” 
faltered Bessie, with a chilling sense ef her helpless- 
ness. 

“No. There is no one near to trouble the Great 
Eagle and the squaw he has chosen.” 

Bessie shuddered at the assurance, combining with 
the loneliness of her prison, the mood of her admirer, 
and all the features of her situation. 

Hope and reason as she would, her future looked 
appalling. 

A moment of silence, succeeded, Bessie being occu- 
pied with her dismal anticipations, and the savage 
with his emotions of joy and triumph. 

“Are you not ashamed to treat me in this man- 
ner?” the maiden then demanded. ‘Is this your: 
Indian gratitude? You have often been fed and 
ledged at our cabin. The white chief has give you 
many preseats, aud you have spoken many soft words 
to him.” 

The savage flushed at the rebuke, and appeared 
more shamed than angered. 

For three years, during the continuance of peace, 
he had often. been entertained at Lincdla’s cabin, as 
well as regaled with many gifts, and the Indians had 
often been to the settlement singly or in squads, to 
sell their moeassins and other products, or to exchange 
them for. trinkets. 

Daring this period, however, the chief had not 
worn the ghastly robe which had distinguished him 
in former wars, and its assumption on the present 
occasion was in itself an indication that he was again 
on the war-path 

“Waugh! Watawa has spoken many soft words, 
it is true,” he responded; “but soft words are as 
plenty as blackberries. The red man’s héart is un- 
ehanged. He is a red man always. Hoe laughs in 
his spirit when the white man calls him brother:” 

Bessie realized that this was true Indian philosophy, 
but she could not restrain her scorn, and she ex- 


‘claimed : 


“And so your friendship has been only a name? 
You have had lies on your lips and wickedness in 
your heart.” 

“The red man never changes,” repeated the 
chief, doggedly. “He is always the enemy of your 

le.” 


“ But you do not hate me, Watawa ?” 

The grim features ofthe chief relaxed, and his eyes 
beamed more softly. 

“Hate the White Fawn!” he murmured. “Im- 
po-sible! She is like the suo at noonday. It has 
been many moons since the Great Eagle gave his heart 
to her.” 

“ But the Son of the Cataract has never spoken ta 
the White Fawn of his love. Even his eyes have been 
silent.” . 

Phe savage shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

“The red man knows how to bury his theughts,” 
he responded. “Watawa did not wish to speak 
empty words. Ho waited till his voice was full of 
theaning.” 

“In other words, you waited until I was a captive. 
This, then, is the secret of your frequent visits to our 
cabin.” 

“ Waugh ; the White Fawn is a wise woman. She 
has spoken truly.” 

“And so you have resolved on a new war?” 
murmured Bessie, after another thoughtful pause. 
“You have again put on this terrible robe!” 

“There can be no real peace between the pale-faces 
and the red man,” he answered, as doggedly as before. 
“The Great Eagle is the same he was ten years ago, 
He hates the white chief. He has many warriors, 
and he will drive the pale-faces from the hunting- 
grounds of his father!” 

‘No you won't!” declared Bessie, boldly. “ You 
will be defeated in your new war, and your pedple will 
be driven away or destroyed!” 

“And who tells me this?” demanded the chief, 
arising, excitedly. ‘‘Asquaw, who knows not what she 
is saying. Already have the warriors of the Great 
Eagle seized the white chief, even as the Great Eagle 
himself had seized the White Fawn!” 

The face of the hearer blanched—the Indian spoke 


‘| in such a tone of conviction. 


“Your warriors have seized my father?” she 


tered. 

“The Son of the Cataract has said it—they have! 
seized him! The Kentueky xations are on ti 
war-path. The white chief's settlement will be burned 
before the sun again rises !” 


“The Son of thesCatatact has long had his oyy 
and ears o “resumed thé savage, in wild and dis. 
cordant tones. ‘The pale-faces will all be killed oy, 
taken prisoners, and the White Fawn herself will bs 
as one dead. No aye has seen her come to the hills 
no foot will track her to the lodge of Watawa. Should 
any of her people escape, they will bury the body of 
the dead Indian maiden, and think that it is the body 
of the white chief's daughter!” 

The savage again applied the bottle of whisky to 
his lips, and his flushed face grew hotter” with his 
jubilant passions. 

Despite all her courage and self-posséssion, Bossis 
could not help but be moved by the revelations of her 
captor. 

ffad she not thou cH with a faint hope, of the 
writing she had Toft hind her, in the family bible, 
she would have utterly despaired. 

She saw that her captivity was but ‘a’ link in the 
chain of horrors that had been planned against her 
people, and it was with especial anguish and fore- 
boding that she repeated to herself ‘the statement ho 
had made concerning her father. 

“Long enough has thé red man been iged by 
the pale-faces,” resumed Scalp-Robe, with beaming 
eyes and excited ‘manner. “The Great Spirit has 
called. him to vengeance. ~' The flower of ‘the pale- 
faces shall be the squaw of Watawa, and tho 
white chief shall perish. The Son of the Cataract 
has speken.” 

He took a final drink frem his bottle, pointed out 
the provisions in the corner of the ca've, commending 
them to’ his captive, and then added: 

“ The Great Eagle must now leave the White Fawn 
until morning. He goes to the ‘council fire, and to 
lead his-warriors to battle. Ie leaves his new squaw 
to gather her smiles for him. ‘Let her not try to 
escape, for Watawa has tade all secure, and the 
walls of the cave cavnot be broken. The Great Eaglo 
has finished.” 

He turned on ‘his heel, after a long’and burning 
look of admiration at his captive, au? silently left the 
secret cave, securing its entrance in the strongest 
manner. 

Bessie was indeed a captive. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tne nephew of the late Sir Charles Eastlake writes 
to say that his uncle was in Ftaly on his official and 
annual tour in search of pictures for the National 
Gallery. 

Tue young King of Bavaria has to pay forfeit for 
recognizing Italy by the loss ofa rich wife in the per- 
son of Maria Therese, niece of the Duc de Modena, 
one of the wealthiest heiresses in Europe. This lady, 
born in 1840, not only suceeeds to the vast inhoritance 
of the d’Este family, but to its reversionary rights on 
the duchy, which are vested in her. Her uncle posi- 
tively refuses his sanction toa match which had been 
almost concluded early in last year. 


Tuw King of Prussia received a few days back M. 
Kuke, who came to offer bis thanks for the title of 
Court Chimney Sweep (Hofschorngteiniag ister), 
which his majesty conferred onhim. In Prussia 
the sweeping of chimneys is one of the State charges, 
and the master sweeps appointed by the prefect have 
to pass several examinations. To ‘each of them is 
assigned a spécial district, where hereigns sovereignly 
over the ¢himneys. He inspects’them or has them 
examined every three months, for which service an 
official payment is levied.. Each circumscription 
produces! from £400 to £480 a year to the master 
sweep. He is naturally decorated with the Black 
Eagle 





Gorpon’s Court-MaArRTIAL.—As a specimen of the 
ignorance that characterises these pseadophianthrop- 
ical gentleman, it would be a’ monstrous pity to omit 
all mention of one little point ‘immediatly connected 
with the Army and Navy, and upon which Exeter 
Hall has rung its changes with a v . Mr. 
Eyre has been accused of handing Gordon and other 
rebels over to the tender mercies of s court-martial 
composed of “three youths,” “three striplings,” 
“three beardless boys.” It has ‘neéver"occurred (o 
them to reflect for one moment that a Lieutenant and 
Commander in'the Royal Navy is an officer of both 
service and reputation, and that a man may be an 
Ensign with grey hairs on his’ head. It so happens 
that the two naval officers were Commanders, and of 
the Ensign I am enabled to speak y, and to 
add that he has worn her Majesty's uniform for very 
many years, and is 4 man whose judgment is in every 


this fact 
to exemplify into what blunders © 
people; ‘aud ‘to clear away an impression, 


the jeven by’ many of 


court-martial which tried Gordon was composed 


mere inexperienced youngsters.—British Army and 





Bessie was overcome by horror. 


‘| Navy Review. 
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EVA ASHLEY. 
ee 
CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE FIRST FLIGHT FROM HOME. 


Ar the last it was with extreme reluctance that 
Bessie parted, for the first time in her life, from her 
darling Minny. But for Mrs, Ashley's firmness in 
insisting that she should go, in spite of the yo 

irl’s eager desire to leave the scenes of her childh 
or a season, her affectionate heart would have 
prompted her to give up this charming tour sooner 
than leave the lady of Ashurst alonoin that deserted 
and solitary mansion. oe 

But Mrs. Ashley clearly saw the revival in Bessie's 
spirits which the mere prospect of change had caused, 
wd she quietly overlooked the packing of her clothing, 
ssw that garment was in proper order, and drew 
. @ sufficient sum tocover every ex- 
ber daughter could possibly imeur. This was 
in Mr Welby’s hands for ‘s use, and 

gement made that she could pro- 


regrets which 
of her companion, and quietly assumed her seat in the 


vehicle. 
Bessie had already taken leave of the servants, but 


old Jupiter, with the freedom of a privileged retainer, 
came up to the side of the carriage, and respectfully 
lifting his hat from his head, said: TEs | 

“| hopes as how you'll come back to us safe, Miss 
Bessie; but I ‘members how Miss El’nor went of ‘est 
as youre agoing, an’ she mever come back agin uo 
more. Sho run off, an’, that was the last these old 
(es ever rte or. ay i so 

“ Don’t fancy you are, ‘ me 
w easily, for I have not the least aes" away 
hom my a engage eye ‘ & bad 

nny, I shal sure to on r hands.” . 
ev Thank you, Miss Bessie, » You dow look a bit 


like any of the old stock, but I must say that you're as j for 


pretty spoken as angy on ‘em ever was.” 

“Drive on,” said Mrs. Ashley, in a sharper tone 
than she was in the habit of using, and the coachman 
instantly obeyed her. 

Bessie glanced at her face, and saw that she was 
annoyed, 

“You will write to me every other day, Bessie, and 
oh! my darling, still continue to confide in me as 
you have hitherto done. Tell me all your thoughts, 
describe each new impression made upon you in the 
scenes in which you are about to appear, and if you 
can, Bessie, try and discipline your feelings to accept 
the destiny which, I am sure, will bring happiness 
to you.” 

In that parting hour, poor Bessie would Lave pledged 
herself to anything her beloved Minny asked, and 
with a tremulous thrill in her voice, she said: 

“T have tried, Minny, but I will make a yet 
stronger effort to reconcile myseif to the path duty! 
points out as the right one. Now that I am separated 
from Frank, and there will be no one to urge his 
claims upon me, I may be able to think more compla- 
cently of uniting my fate with bis. I am a very way- 
ward person, I am.afraid, and perhaps, when I am left 
tothe dictates of my own’ feelings, I may choose to 
loye him better than any one else. I will do my best 
not to.disappoint your wishes. I know tliat you only 
seek my good, and I thank you as sincerely asif your 
views and mine agreed on this momentous subject.” 

“They, must yet agree, my darling, and all will be 
happily settled at last. If 1 did not part from you in 
this belief, I should be very, very unhappy.” 

“ Yes,” replied Bessie, vaguely, “ God will direct us 
in the right path, and I pray constantly to him for 
guidance,” ; 

Mrs. Ashley seemed to shrink within herself at this 
reply, and she remained nearly silent till the end of 
the drive, holding the hand of Bessie tenderly clasped 
tn her own. 

‘+t length the carriage drew up in front of the sta- 
tior, a rough and noisy place, the, platform of which 
was covered with the luggage of travellers. The 
rest. of the party was already there, and they were 
moxentarily expecting the shrill warning which gives 
notive of the approach of the train. 

Mra. had scarcely time for a few parting 
words when the piercing whistle of the engine was 
heard; in a few more moments the train thundered 
past them, and was,suddenly checked. 

One. convulsive. embrace, a long, long kiss, and 
Bessie was from her mother; again that wild 
shriek pierced the air, the train went rushing onward, 
and Mrs, Ashley stocd desolate, almost. despairing, as 
she caught the last glimpse of her vanishing idot.. 

She regretted now that she had not with her ; 
anything would baye been better than to yearn 
with every passing hour for a glimpse of that beloved 





face—to grow heartsick for the sound of that fresh 
young voice. But it was now too late—Bessie was 

one, and she must return to her lonely home, and en- 

ure her absence as she bestcould. She mechanically 
stepped into her carriage, and wept bitterly all the 
way back to Ashurst. i 

She endeavoured to stifle the forebodings of evil 
that assailed her, but they would not be set at rest, 
and long before the day closed in she had deeply 
— allowing her daughter to leave her. 

n the meantime, Bessie had almost become recon- 
ciled to her separation from’ her beloved Minny. 
When they parted, it seemed to her that scarcely a 
moment had elapsed before she was whirled away 
with the speed of the wind, leaving behind her the 
scenes she had once as the very Eden of the 
world. Yet she was gladly leaving them, with such 
anticipations of the about to. open 


bein her, as only the young and inexperienced can 


ders. 
Mrs. Welby decided that so far from her own home, 
it would be perfévtly proper for Miss Ashley to appear 
in half the most exquisite demi-tints, 


were chosen for her, to be 

worn with jet ornaments. 
No style of dress, could more charmingly have set 
off the natural attractions, of Bessie. Her radiant 
on brown hair seemed to harmonize 
with the gra , and the brilliant animation of 
her piquant face rendered her.an object of attention 

wherever she appeared. 

“After ten days spent in London, the party set out. 


Scotland. 
Pleasant rooms had been secured for them, and one 
was assigned to Kate Welby and her friend. 

The first day was spent in exploring every nook, 
for so eager were our young tyros to see all that was 
to be seen as-soon as possible, that Mr. Welby good- 
naturedly consented to allow them to take a cursory 
view of every object of,interest, though they were to 
be again visited and enjoyed. 

Mrs. Welby declared herself too much fatigued to 
appear that evening, but the two gicls could not resist 
the sounds of gay music which came from the ball 
room, and after crowd had collected in the scene of 
gaicty, Rufus Welby, feeling as proud as a peacock of 
his fine plumes, entered the brilliantly. lighted saloon 
with his fair sister leaning on one, arm, and Bessie, 
stately as a young princess,,on the other, 

The fire of expectation lighted up her beautiful eyes, 
and brought back the roses to her. cheeks, the ruby 
red to her mobile lips. Already bad her health 
marvellously improved, and in her new freedom, she 
rarely gave a thought to the shackles which had so 
deeply eaten into her soul in the solitude of Ashurst. 

oung Welby found many acquaintances who had 
been known to him while at college, and he found 
himself soon beset by requests for introductions to the 
fair young creatures he had escorted into the ball-room. 

Kate was soon on the floor, whirling around in the 
fascinating mazes of a waltz, but Bessie declined 
dancing. She promenaded with several of her new 
acquaintances, and charmed each one by the mingled 
simplicity, shrewdness, and native wit her conver- 
sation displayed. 

As the evening .was drawing to a close, Rufus came 
toward her, accompanied by a tall, finely-formed 
young man, with-a dark expressive face, and large, 
black, dreamy eyes. 

He presented the stranger as ho gaily said : 

“Miss Ashley, my college, chum and particular 
friend, Mr. Ernest Delancey, wishes,to make your 
acquaintance. He has been going into ecstacies over 
your exquisite hair, which, to tell you tho truth, 1 
think, is almost as red as my own.” 

A: faint colour flashed into the olive cheek of De- 
lancey, and bowing before Bessie, he said: 

“Pray excuse my friend’s: freedom, Miss Ashley, 
and do not attribute any want of respect to me. I 
merely asked an introduction to the young lady with 
radiant hair, the hue that, painters love.” 

— smiled graciously,shook her finger at Welby, 
an : 

“ Mr. Welby and'L have. been children together, and 
he feels privi tosay what he pleases tome. As 
to the colour of my hair, persons differ. . Some.call it 
red, others golden auburn, but so. long as. it suits the 
style of my face, Ido not care what name it receives.” 

“You are quite philosophical ou,the subject, I per- 
ceive, Miss Ashley; but if it were.Jess becoming, I 





fancy you would care a little,” replied Delancey, with 
an admiring glance at the lovely face crowned by the 
golden aureole which seemed to glitter in the flood of 
light that filled the room. ‘‘ When you passed through 
London did you visit the Gallery ?” 

“Of course—that is one of the ehief attractions to 
be found in the metropolis.” 

“ Then you saw there the picture of “Tasso reading 
the poem of Jerusalem Delivered to the Family of 
D'Este.” Do remember the beautiful hair which 
_ of the have? Yours is precisely of the same 

int 

“Yes, I remember; but I think the painter has 
taken the of bestowing locks of ile Sepoarite 
colour on at least oneof them. History does not tell 
— age athe ag © blonde hair.” 

‘IT am sure t history gives any accurate 
description of her ; but as the portrait wes teal, the 
artist was at liberty to bestow on her every attraction 
which, in his eyes, would enhance her charms. Do 
Batts sho conld rorly, - 

could reply, Welby, who had remained 
et am, echnaly said: . 
taste he must have had if he consi 
— an attraction.” ansyent 
ith a mischievous twinkle in his e he made 
waa and Delaneey offered his ont Bessie as 

e 2 

“ Shall wa nade, Miss Ashley? That is, if 
you are not fatigued with walking about in 
the heat and.glare of the bail-room.” 

“Ti we can escape from it into the open air I shall 
be very glad to take a short walk to some point from 
whieh we can see the effect of the moonlight upon 
the scenery,” she thonghtlessly replied. “Half its 
beauty must be lost in the garish light of day.” 

“ That is my,own feeling exactly,” said Delancey, 
with a snddem touch of awakened interest in his 
voice. Hehad been struck by her pretty face, and 
commenced, as all men do with an attractive woman, 
by flattering her; but her last words showed him that 
there was in. common between them, and 
he earnestly went.on: 

Wire x you are not sinlt to ag oa out in the 
night air dress, shall ha to point 
out to you a few of them. sates 

“Oh, I walk out in the night air when I am at 
home with nothing over my head. I do not think that 
half an hoar will do me any harm. But there is.Mrs, 
Welby coming in now. I suppose she was ipfraid to 
trust us too long out of her sight, so set.aside her 
fatigue and followed us.” 

Delancey conducted her to the side of her chaperon, 
who seemed to have quite recovered, and looked 
around with an air of enjoyment as rare as it was 
agreeable in the anxious mother of a family. 

Mrs. Welby at first objected to her young charge 
leaving the ball-room, but the ‘entreaties of Bessie 
finally prevailed. 

But before she left, the elder lady took from her 
own shoulders @ lace shawl, and insisted that Bessie 
should throw it over her head, 

This was readily agreed to, and in great glee at her 
success, the wilful young girl threaded her way through 
the crowd with her cavalier. 

The moon was full, and the wild panorama was 
distinctly seen as by day, yet clothed with that 
light which softens every asperity, and gives its own 
charm to all it shines upon. 

The usual loungers seemed to have abjured romance 
and left the scene to night and solitude, for the bri 
was quite deserted; and the young pair leaned pap 
railing of the rustic structure, and talked as neither of 
them had ever talked before. 

Each one felt a charm in the mere presence of the 
other, which they made no attempt to define, and the 
open sesame of hearts must have been applied to 
theirs, for they spoke together more as friends of old 
standing, than as acquaintances of an hour. ‘ 

Delaucey at length pointed out the exquisite effect 
of light and shadow in the scene before them, and 
descanted sith such earnest interest on their beauties, 
that Bessie said : 

“You, must bean artist, Mr, Delancey—nay, I am 
sure you are one, or you could not have so lofty an 
appreciation of the beauties of nature.” 

“T have the honour to enrol myself among the 
followers of that noble craft, Miss Ashley. I aspi 
te bean artist in the truest sense,of the word, and not 
@mere.copier of nature, I feel her loveliness in every 
thrilling pulse of my being, and my unskilfnl hand 
has essayéd to transfer the spirit as well as the form of 
things to. my pictures. I have not yet satisfied my- 
self, butI shall—I will do it, if life is only granted 
me,’ 

He slightly raised his hat, as if in reverence for the 
majesty of the theme he diseussed, and Bessie’s eyes 
were fascinated by his face, which seemed to become 
almost luminous with the fire that glowed within. 

She softly said: 

“ T see that you are indeed a true artist, Mr Delan- 
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cey, and I shall take great pleasure in seeing some of 
your productions.” ¥ 
“ They will always be at your service, Miss Ashley ; 
but I have nothing with me here.” 

“Will Mrs. Welby approve of your wandering so 
far from the house?” be respectfully asked. 

Bessie blushed vividly and hastily said : 

“Perhaps not. I was thoughtless, as I often am. 
We have already lingered here a long time, and we 
had better return at once.” 

As they were stepping off the bridge, two figures 
were approaching them fromthe house. One of them 
wore a white nubia over her head, and Bessie recog- 
nized her friend Kate, attended by her brother. 

Miss Welby gaily spoke: 

“ Mamma sent us in search of you, Bessie, but she 
did not tell us to come back as soon as we had found 
you; 60, if you are agreeable, we will takea moon- 
light stroll reund this romantic island.” 

“Oh, Katy, you have divined my wishes!” said 
Bessie, jeyfully, “so we will go at once.” 

perfect sang froid, Rufus walked to the 
speaker’s side, and offering her his arm, said to De- 
lance 


y: 

“Exchange is no robbery, Ernest. I will give you 
my sister in lieu of Miss Ashley for the remainder of 
the walk.” 

Though neither Bessie nor her companion were 
particularly pleased with this exchange, it was made 
with perfect good breeding on both sides, and the four 
walked on. 

The exaltation Bessie had lately felt sunk to the 
flattest, prosaic level as she listened to the bantering 
of young Welby on the conquest she had made. 

Just as they were approaching the hermit’s bath, 
Rufus said something that both excited and annoyed 


her. 

She turned her clear eyes upon him and disdain- 
fully asked: ¢ 

“Am I to understand, then, that I am to be 

ded from the attentions of every agreeable man 
may meet, because my cousin Frank has some 
chimerical claim upon my hand. Mr. Welby, you are 
impertinent to hint such a thing to me, and if that is 
why you were sent bither to take me from Mr. De- 
lancey, I frankly tell you that in future you may spare 
yourself any such trouble; I can guard myself suffi- 
ciently.” 

He deprecatingly replied: 

“T beg that yeu won't get angry with me, Bessie. 
It was my mother that sent meafter you. Mrs. Ashley 
ey arr! to her about you, and she told me 

that she gave you over te my special charge.” 





[A NARROW ESCAPE.] 


“Which you interpret to mean that Iam not to 
enjey a rational and agreeable conversation with any 
gentleman without being interfered with. I am not 
a flirt—neither am I a susceptible young lady, so you 
may spare your cares on my account.” 

ie was vexed and in one of her reckless moods ; 
ignorant of the danger she incurred, she sprang 
suddenly upon the nearest ledge of. reck before the 
warning voice of Delancey could be heard. 

The surface was slippery; she lost her footing, and 
in another instant she must have been borne bruised 
and bleeding down over the rocks, had not the pre- 
sence of mind of the young artist saved her. 

As she stood balancing on the very brink of destruc- 
tion, struggling to maintain her ilous footivg, 
Delancey sprang to her side, struck the heel of his 
shoe in a crevice in the shelving rock, which his quick 
eye had detected, and heedless of danger to himself, 
caught her tettering form in his arms. In another 
instant he regained the firm earth, holding her clasped 
to his breast. 

Extreme as her danger had been, Bessie had not 
had time to realize all the horror of the terrible fate 
that menaced her, before she found herself safe. 
Panting and blushing, she extricated herself from the 
strong clasp which had just saved her from a doom 
she shuddered to think of, and said: 

“Oh! Mr. Delancey, but for you I must have gone 
down—down into those terrible waters, and ry 
never—never seen again by mortal creature !” 

“You do owé your life to my strong arm and quick 
eye, Miss Ashley; if every crevice around this spot 
had not been perfectly known to me, you must have 
perished. But I ran no risk myself, and therefore 
you need not thank me for what I have done. Do 
you feel too tremulous to walk on? The moon is so 
very bright to-night.” 

“Let us go on,” said Bessie, impulsively. “I am 
as wellas I ever was in my life; and when Mrs. 
Welby hears what a narrow escape I have had, I 
know she will not permit us to come out again by 
moonlight during our stay here,” 

Rufus attempted to remonstrate, but Kate sided with 
her friend, and the party went on; but now Bessie 
clung to the arm which had go lately saved her, and a 
glance at young Welby showed him that she under- 
stood his tactics, and was determined to defeat them. 

He offered his arm to his sister as he whispered: 

“It is no go. Bessie is like a-colt that has never 
felt the curb, and ’tis of no use fr sour mamma 
to maneuvre to keep her out of danger. She will 
rush into it in the very spirit of defiance.” 

“So ma sent us here to interrapt a flirtation, then,” 





said. Kate, saucily. “I wondered why she so sud- 
denly became uneasy about Bessie. understand 
now; you were to appropriate her,and force my 
society on Mr. Delancey, victimizing both of us; for 
he greatly preferred Bessie to me, and I did not find 
calling with him half as agreeable as dancing with 
Fred, Ellery. You made me forfeit my last waltz 
with him.” 

Her brother mockingly.said : 

“T dare say you think you have made a wonderful 
discovery now, Miss Welby. But what will yow 
think when I tell you th:t mamma commented on 
your dancing three times with Fred. Ellery, and 
ordered me to take you away before you had made 
it | ee to all the world that you and he have fallen 
in love with each other at first sight. What do you 
say to that?” 

Kate blushed and defiantly tossed her head, but 
she thought it safest to make no reply to her teasing 
brother, and they walked on in silence. 

The party turned in the direction of the house, but 
Delancey and his fair companion lingered some 
distance behind the others, again forgetting all the 
world but themselves in the absorbing interest of 
their conversation. 

Bessie marvelled that she felt so little shyness 
toward one she had known so short a time, and when 
they gained the entrance of the hotel, she placed her 
hand in that of Delancey with perfect ess, and 


said : 

“ Good-wight, Mr. Delancey; I have enjoyed a most 
charming walk, and gained from you so many new 
and beautiful thoughts, that I feel quite grateful to 


ou. We shall, of course, see you to-morrow, and’ 
rs. Welby will thank you for the service you have 
rendered me, far better than I can. I must also seo 
your drawings, , 

“J shall be charmed to call on you, Miss Ashley, 
and algo to exhibit my pictures to yourself and your 
friends. I will bring my portfolio, and leave its con- 
tents to be inspected at your leisure. I have no 
studio here, unless the spot in the’ open air on which 
my easel is set up can be called by that name. — Good 
night, young ladies, and may the angel of dreams 
shed her sweetest influence over your slumbers.” 

“I sball dream of being tossed in a seething 
cauldron, and drowned in a cloud of spray,” said the 
incorrigible Rufus, “ Macbeth’s witches are nothing 
to the modern ones. . Good nig! t, young sisters.” — 

“Good night! good night!” exclaimed the girle 
in chorus, and they tripped up to their apartment, 
leaving the young men together. 

(To be continued.) 
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BELLE OF THE SEASON. 


By W. E. Cuapwick. 
eamjepeneeyestetllieanetienstty 

CHAPTER XXXIIL ‘ 
And faint not, heart of man, though years wane slow! 
There have been those that from the deepest caves, 
And cells of night, and fastnesses below 
The stormy dashing of the ocean waves, 
Down, farther down than gold lies hid, have nurs'd 
A quenchless hope, and watched their time, and burst 
On the bright day, like wakeners from the grave. 

Mrs, Hemans. 

Tue captured fugitive, whose fortunes we lave 
traced since his first appearance to Walter Loraine 
upon the shores of Rock Land, waited long and in 
vain in his cell at Mure Hall for the appearance of 
his keeper's face at the aperture in the door. After 
a while he heard his footsteps pacing regularly to 
and fro in the corridor, but he did not look in, and 
the prisoner began to fear tbat his newly-formed 
hope would prove utterly fruitless. 

He drove back his rising despair by remembering 
that the doctor had denounced Warks to his brother 
as capable of freeing a patient for money, particularly 
if he felt assured of the patient's sanity, He scarcely 
dared to nourish a hope of escape, yet the words 
would recur to him again and again, and he felt it 
providential that he had Walter's purse in his pocket. 

He tried to remember how Warks looked, but his 
bewildered mind could present to him no image of 
the keeper. At length, feverish and eager, he arose 
from the of his couch, and pressed towards the 
door, his chains clanking at every step. Reaching 
the grated aperture, he looked out into the corridor. 

Any one seeing his face at that moment might have 
been pardoned for believing the persecuted man 
insane, for his flushed face, his wild, eager eyes, his 
dishevelled hair, all gave him an aspect not altogether 
unlike the faces at the other apertures. 

He clung to the grating for support, as he heard 
the returning tramp of the keeper, and when the 
latter had approached sufficiently near, he whispered: 

“ Watks {7 

The keeper started, glanced around, and encoun- 
tered the prisoner's gaze. 


Warks was 4 tall, strong man, with an ugly face, 


which wore am honest, good-hearted expression. 
There was something in b= eyes, the expression of 
his wide mouth, in the general character of his coun- 
tenance, that inspired the prisoner with a wild hope, 
“6 sudden ag it waa strong. 





[THE MORNING AFTER THE ESCAPE.] 


“ Did you call me, Number Eight ?” he asked. 

The prisoner held up his finger cautioningly, and 
beckoned him to approac! 

The keeper did so, with evident surprise, saying : 

“You're the patient from the other ward—the one 
who escaped the other day, aud was brought back 
to-day, I suppose. What do you want? Are you 
hangry ?” 

“No—no. I am not insane, Warks, indeed I am 
not——” 

The keeper smiled, with an involuntary glance at 
the pale wild face of the speaker, whe realised that 
his appearance told against him. 

“So they all say,” said Warks, soothingly. ‘Of 
course -you’re not insane. You'd better lie down, 
while I attend to my duty!” 

“But, Warks——” 

“T have no time to spare. I must move on!” 

“Wait one moment. You bring me my supper, 
don’t you?” 

Warks , and d his beat. 

“T shall see him to-night,” thought the prisoner, 
still clinging to the bars before him. “ He evidently 
thinks me insane, and my first step is to convince him 
to the contrary. How can I do so?” 

His common sense suggested a course of action 
that might lead to the desired result. Going to the 
wash-stand, he bathed his face, combed his hair 
smoothly, and arranged his torn garments in the best 
order possible. When he had completed his toilet, he 
tottered back to his seat upon the bed and awaited 
evening and Wark’s appearance with his supper. 

The hours dyagged away, and the monotony of the 
cell was varied only by the tramp of the keeper in 
the corridor, or the occasional appearance of his face 
at the door. He evidently regarded the silence of the 
prisoner as something remarkable, or feared it might 
betoken an attempt to escape. 

Before the daylight had begun to fade, he brought 
in the supper, but started back at the sight of the pale, 
sad-looking gentleman that met his gaze. 

The effect of the prisoner’s toilet was fully equal to 
what had been intended, for Warks had not been used 
to see insane.people so carefully attired. 

‘Don’t go yet, Warks,” said the prisoner, carefully 
restraining all excitement of voice or manner. “ Listen 
to me. 1am not insane, but shut up here by a rela- 
tive. You have heard of such things, have you not?” 

The calm, evenly-modulated.tones surprised the 


AAaA 





keeper as much as the change in appearance, but in | 


his own mind he tried to sev it down as the cunning 
of a madman. 
“Such things are not common,” he replied, setting 





down the supply of bread and water, and edging 
towards the door. 

“Thank God, then, that they are not!” said the pri- 
soner, fervently. “You do not believe that Iam sane, 
Warks, I see you do not. And yet I am as sane as 
yourself. Assist me to escape, and there is nothing I 
will not do for you! Ihave a daughter who thinks 
me dead, and who would welcome meas from the 
grave. For her sake, for the sake of justice and right, 
help me to get free!” 

This address, being different from anything Warks 
had heard during his experience at Mure Hall, stag- 
gered his belief in the prisoner's madness, and he asked, 
doubtfully : 

“How long have you. been here? You were here 
long before I came and that’s six months!” 

‘“] have been here years,” was the reply. “ How 
many I know not, but they have seemed centuries to 
me. My daughter is, perhaps, grown up now—yes, 
she must be!” 

The keeper regarded the prisoner with a puzzled, 
pitying look, and asked : 

“ But if you were free, what would youdo? Kill 
your relative ?” 

s.No; vengeance belongs to the Lord. Besides, I 
loved my—my relative once,” and tears came to the 
speaker's eyes. “I loved him—oh, how tenderly! 
No, I should not burt him. I should expel him from 
my position, I should reclaim my daughter, and re- 
sume my riglits!” 

Warks had expected to hear terrible threatenings 
against the enemy who had so deeply wronged the 
prisoner—if the prisoner’s tale were true—and the 
mildness of his reply led him to give more credence 
to his story. 

“ Do L look insane ?” asked the prisoner, perceiving 
the advantage he had gained. 

Warks looked at him more narrowly and was 
obliged to answer in the negative. 

“AndIam not! Have pity upon me, If you had 
a daughter, you could feel for me !” 

“TIT have a daughter,” replied Warks, in a moved 
tone, “alittle girl enly four yearsold! I havea wife, 
too——” 


‘“‘ Where-are they ?” 

“In the Orkneys—where I was born and always 
lived till a year since. I have a» cottage and garden 
there of my own, and a boat for fishing. My wife had 
a long sickness a while ago, and I mortgaged the 
cottage. When she got better, t lost my luck at. 
fishing, and finally came here to better myself and get 
money to pay off my debt. My wife las let the boat 
to a neighbour and manages to get along, and I have 
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saved almost enough to take up my mortgage. In 
two months I shall go home to stay !” 

The keeper paused, as if ashamed of his commuhi- 
cativeness with a “ patient” and then added: 

“T hardly know how I came to tell you all this. 
Even the doctor don’t know my birthplace and home, 
nor how I came here. He only knows that he hired 
me to work his yacht and afterwards put me into his 
house. I shall be glad enough to get away !” 

“T know how you came to tell me so much of your- 
self, Warks,” replied the prisoner. “ It is because I 
can assist you to pay off your mortgage and begin the. 
world anew. If you set me-free,I will 
bandsome sum of money—fifty ws 

“ Fifty pounds!. “Why, I only lack ten!” exclaimed 
the keeper. “ Fifty. Oh, I suppose, you 
mean when you get your fortune!” i 

‘‘No, I mean to give it you the moment yowsét 


Warks, and went back to his own far pleasanter 
domains where his late dinner awaited him. 

The captive waited a long time for the re-appear- 
ance of thé keeper, hearing him occasionally in the 
corridor, as he passed from one room to another with 
the evening. meals, and he began to fear that Warks 
bye ey disappoint him. 

t at th the keeper's visage appeared at the 
door, and ide veice whispered : 

“T say, Number Eight, are you awake?” 








. The. captive up from his bed, upon which 
he had thrown h sod vesdt- bie. twagr to tho-sieor 
pas.possible, answering : 
a wake.” 
“Tye. hether to help you or not,” said 





j « Well.” ejaculated the prisoner, in breathless 


money down the minute you get 


me free. I have it onjmy,person at this moment. ; - 
Look!” aS } fee Poalane your story, and I'll-help you to get 
?” 
vi The, 


He drew Walter's. puise from his pocket, opened; ; 
it aud displayed to the: keeper its oleae 
exhibiting the crigp)bank- and the small pile of | 
amount. decision 


gold that made up the promised 


““ Where did youget 2” asked the: . ; 
_ “From a friend, It shall. all-be youre, you will | 


money to his pocket... “You say»you lack but. ten, 
pounds to make up the sum you Suaaeea) 
have to work: two mé to gett... Loffer if to 
you for a service that cam.cost you little, and-you will 
have forty pounds extra for a new boat, or for your 
child, or to lay up against future need. Free me to- 
night, and to-morrow you can be on your way home 
with these fifty pounds in your pocket !” 

The keeper became thoughtful, canvassing the 
subject in his own mind, 


‘The collected manner, the-quiet speech, the gentle- |}. 
combined 


manly appearance of the captive, all to give 
him faith in his statements and belief in his sanity. 
And, believing him sane, every instinet in the keeper's 
honest nature pleaded in his behalf, The purse of 
money, the pleasant cottage freed mortgage, 
the waiting patient wife and pretty: —all these 
were additional arguments in favour of the captive. 

The thought did at first enter the keeper's mind 
that the captive might be, after all, but a cunning 
maniac, but even in that case he entertained no blood- 
thirsty sentiments and iutendéd to injuré. no one. 

The latter idea did not linger, however. It -was 
impossible for Warks to entertain it long in presence 
of the quiet selfi-possessed prisoner. 

“I believe:you are sane!” he said, after a pause. 

“Thank:God !” ejaculated the captive: ‘ Andiyou 
willhelp'me:to eseape. Say you will!” 

Warks was about to reply when le heard a softly 
approaching footetep in the corridor —a footstep which 
be knew well. 

His answer, therefore, to the captive’s. infinite sur- 
prise; Was irrelevant, and uttered in an apparently 
angry tone. 

“ Very well, then,” he said, picking up the food he 
had brought; “if you wou’t eat such asis set before 
you, go without.» You’re not compelled toeat if you 
don't want to. If I have to spend another ten minutes 
in tryingito make. you eat what's allowed you, I'll 
report you to the doctor" 

The captive looked up in wondering astonishment 
at this *coutradietory speech, half-inclined’ to think 
that the keeper had lost lis senses, but-his wandering 
glances noticétia face/at tlie aperture+the face of . the 
doctor himself.” 

Agreeably to his intentions expressed to his brother, 
the doctor bad:determined to keep a vigilant eyempon 
his - suspected ‘keeper in his dealings with the re- 
covered fugitive. Having sent bim with the evening 
repast, he had fallowed:him soma minutes. later to 
learn if the captive made any appeals to him and:with 
what ‘suecess;! but owing to tlie keen hearing of 
Warke, he-had sitply heard the speech intended for 
bis ears, ° 

The loud and: angry voice of the keeper, as well as 
the expression he had assumed, allayed any, suspi- 
cions of the doctor in regard to his interview with the 
captive. 

That's rigbt, Warks,” said the doctor. ‘‘ Don’t be 
harsh with him; but if he don’t -behavé himself, 
report him, to me: If -he-wontreat, don’t urge him 
to!” 

Warks hesitated about carrying away the food, but 
the captive made a gesture, which he obeyed by de- 
parting with it. 

As he was locking the door behind him, the doctor 
said; 
* Well, how does he get on, Warks? . Is he as vio- 
lent‘as ever ?” 

“He's as wrazy as he can be,” responded tie keeper. 
“OF course, though, I can't) be paying attention 
to every mania. If I did, I'd soon be crazy my- 
self?” 

Dr. Mure was satisfied with this reply and with 


was soovercome with joy at the keeper’s 


away: from-here. Once free of these. grounds, you 
smustshift for-yourself. Do you agree.to that?” 
The; assented, and asked: 
*Oan you set te. free to-night, Warks ?” 
“No, not before to-morrow night. You see I've, 
got.to get hold»of the keys to unlock your irons, and 
it’s: too late to dothat to-night... They are in the doc- 
tor's laboratoryyand Seealocnangrsty evening.’ You 
must be patient to-morrow, and 
tray cy plan by word or Jook when the doctor comes 
roun 
The captive. eagerly promised to be guarded in 
‘manner.and words, but.to: his impatient soul the day 
attempt at escape could 
be seemed an. 


_“ The attempt mest be made at midnight,” resumed 
the, keeper. ‘ Leavedt all to me. I will think out 
my plans to-morrow and let you know what to do 
in good time.) You had better lie down now and go 
to sleep!” 

At this moment the door at the end of the corridor 
connecting the wing with the ‘main building geptly 
opened, and Warks turned fromthe door of Number 
Eight just as Dr. Mure slipped into thenarrow hall. 

“ All going on right Warks?” said the doctor, sus- 
piciously noting the proximity of - the keeper to the 
end room, 

“ Albright, sir !” 

Notwithstanding the assurance, the doctor took the 
trouble to look iuto every cell, particularly Number 
Kicht, aud assure himseli that the fetters and chains 
onjhis most prized captive were intact. 

When he had finished his investigation, the keeper 
locked the. door, retaining the key, and resumed his 
beat. 

It was evident that the doctor was suspicious. of the 
relations!between Warks and his captive, but did not 
like to show his suspicions or take away the. key, lest 
by such conduct he should bring about-the very end 
he desired to avoid. 

He loitered a little while in the corridor, endeavour- 
ing to elicit Warks’s confidence, and finally: with- 
drew. Tho keeper noticed, that; he left the door 
slightly ajar behind him, and:was careful, therefore, 
not to renew his late conversation. 

At: a later hour, when the patients grew quiet, 
Warks threw himself upon a couch in the ‘hall, as 
was his nightly custom, aud went to sleep, 

Butithe captive, excited by hopes of freedom, was 
unable to close his eyes in slumber, and welcomed 
the first. beams of morning, believing and praying 
that, be should never again behold them in captivity, 

‘The doctor himself brought up his. break{ast, and 
watched him narrowly while he ate, it; but even his 
keen eyes could not detect a difterence, in captive’s 
manner, so strong was the self-control Le compelled 
himself to exert. 

During the day the keeper had no chagce to. speak 
with him, the doctor busyiug himself in the corridor 
and adjoining cells, and bringing up. the «frugal 
dinner; but towards evening he relaxed hia unusual 

vigilanee, aud went down to his owa repast. 

“The doctor suspects something,” said .Warks, 
when he had gone. “ We: must. be on our guard... I 
am going, down. now. forthe keys to your fetters, 
Don’t sperk to me during the evening unless I.ad- 
dress you first. 

He Jet the.corridor, and stole down to the labora- 
tory unseen. Jt was not. yet: locked for the night, 
and tvas unoccupied... Warks quietly entered. it, and 
began looking for the. keys he sought. 

He had one day, quite by accident, seen the doctor. 
stowing: away his keys in a drawer of, his desk, and 
he hoped now to find them in the same place.. He 
was not disappointed, soon finding a large buach of 








them, and from this bunch he proceeded to remove 
the ones. bearing a number corresponding with the 
fetters worn by the eccupant of Number Eight. 

He then restored the rest of the keys to their 
hiding-place, gained the hall unnoticed, and sped 
back to his corridor, not breathing freely until he had 
entered its familiar precincts. 

“T've got the keys,” he whispered at the door of 
Number Light. “ It’s now sever o’clock. At twelve 
we will make our attempt to get away.” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
What is life? 
ress Mane gthoh oF gaat upon the oun: 
or H 
‘Tis to be free! exeKy ES Addison. 

Havrye had his dinner, the docior’s vigilance seemed 
to.increase, for he brought up his captive’s evening 
meal himself, watched him while he ate it, and again 
looked at his fetters, making sure they were secure. 
The prisoner at first feared that all these precautions 


known, but he was reassured by the fact thai 
wWas,.a3 on the previous night, left in the 


could hardly answer his question °F fehape ko Warks was suspected, and their secret 
« to do,” continued Warks, “is to get you, 






As 


ed the cell was only b 
the ges oni ag then 
way. the in the door, and ite 


silence;was. quick breathing of 
its anxious, restless occupant... wondered why 
Warks did not come and speak with him, but did not 
care to raise his voice, even im a whisper, to summon 


Warks sat in the corri the lamp, apparent! 

deeply engaged in a , but his glances now and 
then wandered towards: which was slightly 
ajar, as on the previous “i 

The keeper knew very. well that the doctor was 
sitting outside that door, waiting and watching for some 
sign of treason.on his part, or to learn if there existed 
any secret between him and Number 
Eight... This.very and vigilance on the part 
of Dr. Mure did more to confirm Warks’s belief in the 
captive’s sanity than anything else could have done, 
and he inwardly resolved to restore him to freedom, 
even if the attempt brought peril on himself. 

He smiled once or twice af an uneasy movement 
outside the door as if the watcher were tived, but he 
did not appéar to notice it, or be conscious of a spy 
upon his actions. At length, he heard the sound of 
gently retreating footsteps, and knew that the doctor 
had gone to his tea, and that ‘there would be a brief 
respite from his vigilance. 

Stealing to the door of Number Eight, he was 
about to call up its occupant when he noticed that he 
was standing by the aperture, pale and haggard, yet 
with a stern and forced composure,of manner, as ifhe 
feared by any exhibition of excitement to weaken the 
keeper's confidence in his sanity, 

“The doctor's been watching and listening all the 
evening,” he. whispered to the captive. “It is evident 
he suspects us, You must Jie down and pretend to 
sleep, as he will perhaps look in on you before he 
retires... When he goes, I will release you!” 

The captive thrust his attenuated hand through the 
grating and pressed the keeper's, not daring to trust 
his voi¢e to speak. 

“Should we be seen in our attempt to leave,” pur- 
sued Warks, “I want you to find your way out, and 
go towards the sea-coast. There’sa little caveamongst 
the rocks.tbree or four miles from ere~—” 

“TI knew the spot,” whispered the captive. “I 
stopped there to rest when 1 went before.” 

* Then, if we should be separated, go to that spot. 
We may. not be, you know—I don’t suppose. we will 
—ouly| Llike to guard against contingencies. I will 
meet you there to receive the money.” 

The captive again gave his, hand a grateful and 
understanding pressure, and the keeper added: 

“ Lie down now, aod don't say a word till I speak 
to you... Pretend to be asleep.” 

‘The. captive stole softly towards his. bed, and the 
keeper returned to nis seat and his book. 

It was not long before, the keen h of the 
latter detected the return of the doctor to his post 
as continued to hope that. his vigilance might be 
eluded. 

At.ten o'clock, the, ward becoming. quiet, Warks, 
as usual, made a tour of the cells, peering into each, 
and then flung himself upon his lounge, where his 
deep, sonorous breathing soon seemed to announce 
that he slept soundly. 

More than an hour thus passed, when the door at 
the.end of the corridor opened more widely, x ving 
admittance to the doctor. .He advanced stealthily, 
paused a moment by the side of the keeper, thoy 
7 gry the door of: Number Hight, listeniag ix 

ntly. 





The quiet, regular breathing-of ‘the captive sati« 
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fied him that he too slept, and he softly withdrew, 
muttering: 

« How foolish I have been ; but it’s better to be too 
suspicious than too careless.” 

As he passed out of the corridor, ho gently closed 
the door behind ‘him, and his retreating footsteps were 


ary minutes elapsed and then Warks sat up, 
rubbed his eyes, and stole towards the door of 
Number Eight; unlocking it as noiselessly as he 
uld. 
at Are you awake ?” he whispered. 
The captive replied by rising to a sitting position. 
“Good. ‘This is like a regular prison. The doc- 


tor’s gone to bed now, I think. Give me your 
” 


ds. 

Sufficient light came in through the open door to 
enable the keeper to unlock all the fetters of his pri- 
soner, and the latter then rose to his feet unencum- 
bered. 

“Heaven bless you, Warks!” he said, fervently. 
“Oh! if we can now get away safely! Do you think 
we can?” 

“T hope so!” “was the'teply. “We must go into 
the main building to get out. The doors to that are 
always locked, but I’ve noticed that the keys are left 
in the locks. The doctor thinks it’s safe enough so— 
there being so many fastenings to the wing. Do you 
feel strong ?” , 

“Twas never stronger in’ my life,” responded the 
captive, eagerly. ‘I feel like a boy.” 

“That is good. ‘Should we encounter anyone in 
the halls, ‘we must run instead of fighting. You know 
the doors, of ‘course ?” 

“Some of them” 

“Now, stay here a moment while I go on ahead 
asa scout,” said'the keeper. “I'll just see the cor- 
ridor is clear. You have got your purse all safe ?” 

The captive replied in the affirmative, and Warks 
then went out into the corridor of the wing, even 
looking into the main building, after which he re- 
turned, saying : 

“ Allsafe. Take off you shoes and come!” 

The prisoner obeyed, putting his shoes under his 
arms, and then glided into the passage, his heart 
throbbing like a miuffled drum. 

The slight noise aroused one or two patients, who 
looked’at their’ departing companion without a word, 
much to his relief, he having feared that one of their 
shrill cries might yet frustrate hisescape. 

With his finger uplifted as « warning of-caution, 
the keeper passed out of the wing, followed by the 
captive, and led the way downstairs to the ground- 
floor. 

Here he paused and whispered: 

“Be very careful now. We have got to pass the 
doctor’s door, and I think he’s always awake, Come 
close behind me.” 

Warks had no light with him, tae corridors being 
always dimly ligtited, and he wore fa pair of cloth 
slippers, which muffled the sound of his footsteps. 
He therefore ‘proceeded lightly and rapidly ahead of 
his companion. 

They had gone nearly through the passage when a 
door at one side opened and the doctor looked out, 
with a suspicious manner. 

The keeper and the captive both \ instinctively 
paused, 

“Ob, is it you, Warks?” asked the doctor, in 
surprise. ‘ Whatare you doing in this part of the 
house at this time of night? Who is that with 
you 2” 

He advancediinto the corridor, at the same moment 
recognizing the captive. 

*Ah! an escape!” he exclaimed, raising his voice. 
“Ho, help!” 

The captive turned like a hunted deer brought to 
bay, asif determined not to yield himself a prisoner 
again without a struggle. 

“Run!” cried Warks. They 
can’t hurt me!” 

The captive hesitated a second, long enough to see 
the keeper rush upon the doctor to prevent his pur- 
suit, and he then ran down the corridor, plunging 
into a wider hall. Here ‘he was for a moment be- 
wildered, not knowing which way to go; but the 
sounds of a great commotion coming to his hearing, he 
dashed through several rooms, gained a small vesti- 
bule, and found himself in front of a door with a key 
in its lock. 

To turn the key and vanish through the door was 
the work of a moment, andthe fugitive found himself 
in the vegetable gardea, which was shut in only by a 
low hedge. 

Crossing the garden;’ lie leaped:the : hedge: and 
started towards the coast, his pace greatly: accelerated 
by the sound of! door slamming behind him. | He 
seemed actually winged by fear, so swiftly did! he 
traverse the fields that lay between him and the 


®a. 
At letigth he gairidd the welcome rooks:and glanced 


“Run for your life. 





back at Mure Hall. It:was so'hidden in foliage that 
he could ses no more than a light or two. Not a 
sound of pursuit came to his ears, and somewhat 
encouraged, he resumed his wild flight towards the 
rendezvous so thoughtfully appointed by the keener. 

His' feet were soon cutand bleeding, but he did not 
stop to put on’ his shoes, every wave that beat on the 
shore seeming to him to announce his whereabouts to 
his pursuers.’ His way lay:over rocks, interspersed 
with strips of pebbly beach where the waves were 
quieter, but in bis excitement he’: hardly noticed that 
the way was not all rocks or all sand. 

At last the rendezvous was'gained. 

It was a little nook in the rocks, hollowed out by 
the ‘sea into a small cave with ‘a smooth floor. It 
faced the sea, of course, and seemed quite secluded, 
jagged rocks being piled above and around it. 

The fugitive rushed into this nook and flung him- 
self upon its bottom, panting and exhausted. 

Yet he gave no-thought to his bodily sufferings at 
that moment. ,'He had only room in his mind for joy 
—the wildest joy—that he was free!” 

His'quivering lips utteveda prayer of thanksgiving 
as he looked out-upon the sea, glittering in the moon- 
light, and felt the cool air fan his hot, wet forehead , 
and his heart filled with ecstatic emotion. 

But gradually the intense delight in his newly-ac- 
quired freedom gave place to appréhensions for ‘the 
keeper’s safety and thoughts of hisown welfare. His 
feet felt sore, so he put on his shoes, lest they should 
grow worse, and then began to wonder what could 
have detained Warks so long, if he could have been 
captured and shut:up, and ifthey could legally punish 
him for assisting his escapo. 

At length, alarmed for his own:safety, he resolved 
to leave his purse inthe cave for :;Warks, should he 
seek him there, and resume his own flight, but:just as 
he had arrived at this’ decision ho heard thé sound of 
footsteps without, and the next moment the keeper 
made his appearance. 

“ You're liere ?” exclaimed ‘Warks, wiping his fore- 
forehead, and sinking down beside the fugitive. ‘‘I 
feared you had got out into the front yard where the 
patients walk, and were there yet! You'never could 
have climbed that high wall.” 

“ Are you pursued?” 

“No—not in this direction. I hada hard time to 
getaway. The doctor tried to hold me while he 
yelled for help, but I knocked him down and got 
away. Luckily I found a door wide open, leading 
into the back garden—the door by which you éscaped, 
I suppose—and I ran through it and started’ /up the 
coast, pursued by the doctor, his brother and two or 
three others!” 

“Up the coast?” 

“Yes. I wanted to throw them off the track, you 
know. Iran out of theirsight, cut rdandjand made 
my way here. 1 suspect they ave still running north- 
ward!” 

Lhe fugitive breathed more freely. 

“I hope you haven’t lost: your purse?” 
Warks. 

‘No, here it is!"aad the fugitive’ pressed it into 
the keeper's hands. ‘Take with it my gratitade! I 
shali never forget: your service of this night—your 
generous self-sacrifice in my behalf!” 

“Have you kept dnything to pay your way with?” 

“ Yes, enough to carry me’to London. Ishall be 
very cautious; and go thereas soon as I'can elude my 
enemies. You will not return to the Hall)?” 

“ | should rather think not!” replied Warks. “The 
Hall would be rather unpleasant to me after to-night’s 
adventure. I’ve no clothes nor nothing there, and 
shall start homewards this very night. I’m glad 
enough to get away from this place, so I’m almost as 
grateful to you as you are to me!” 

“The doctor cannot harm you ?” 

“Why, he don’t:know where I live! And if he 
did, he wouldn’t dare! to bring me before a magistrate, 
for I would: swear that you were sane, and illegally 
deprived of your liderty.! It’s not me he will search 
for—but you! I advise you to keep hid a week or 
two if you can beforé going to London. You won't 
have any trouble there, I hope?” 

“I hope not!” sighed the, fagitive. ‘I have 
friend there—a young artist, who will assist me; I 
know, . I shali-go to him!” 

“Well, I wish you luck. Let me know if you ever 
come © your rights. I must be off now, on my way 
home!” 

The keeper's honest face glowed as he mentioned 
the goal of his journey, and thought of the loved.ones 
from whom he was not again to be parted, and he 
wrung the thin‘hand of the fugitive as he bade him 
adieu, again wishing him God-speed. 

And then the twe quitted the little cave together, 
looked up and down ‘tite; coast; seeing nothing of any 
pursuers, and Warks proceeding inland to 
a railway station, and ‘the persecuted gentleman. re- 
suming/his flight along the coast. . 

After a while the moonlight vanished .and the 


exclaimed 


darkness which precedés:day' enveloped the scene. 
The fugitive felt. renewed: coutage, when he felt that 
his:person could not serve as a mark to his pursuers, 
and pressed onward, insensiblé to pain and fatigue. 

Whem morning camé: ho found himself upon a 
shingly: beach, on the outskirts of ‘a pretty fishing 
village. «Hedid not dare to:enter it in search of food 
and rest, and) there were no rocks nearamong which 
he could hide himself. In this dilemma, he discovered 
an old boat-house,-the door of which was slightly 
ajar, and towards this he bent his steps. 

It proved to be-oceupied by an old worm-eaten boat, 
long past use, and into this the wanderer crept with a 
prayer that he might not be discovered. 

In this retreat he spent the day, sleeping part of the 
time, his ‘weariness overcoming lis resolve not to 
relax in watchfulness, and ‘giving way to a sttange 
feeling of languor. 

He had ‘a strong constitution, and, in’all his years 
of captivity, had never had a’ serious’illuess. © This 
might partly be attributed to his’ energy! and will*in 
never giving way to’slight attacks of’ disease, but 
now he felt a singular powerlessness and prostration 
which he feared betokened approaching illness. 

“Oh, for night;’so that I can resume my journey !” 
he prayed, as he looked throuzh the crevices of the 
boat-house upon the active, lappy villagers. ‘If I 
only dared to demand aid and succourhere! By this 
time, though, they are probably on the look out for an 
escaped lunatic,” and he’ smiled bitterly, “and tho 
moment I am seen I shall be seized !” 

Bvening at length came, bright and pleasant, with 
a starlight that looked ominously clear to the fugitive, 
and when the villagers Lad gathered into their houses 
he resumed his journey. 

He did not feel bungry, even’ with his’ day's fast, 
but he was’ consumed with an intolerable thirst, which 
he endeavoured to sate when ‘he again approached 
some rocks among which weredound a few pools of 
stagnant water, 

The thirst’ increased, his brain récled and his flesh 
burned, while the blood poured through his veins‘as 
it seemed! to him in heavy waves that surged to and 
fro. His legs tottered under his weight, his vision 
became blinded, and at length he murmared feebly ; 

“Tam going to be very ill. I feel a fever coming 
on.’ My enemies will soon ‘find’ me/and’ take me 
back, atid I cannot resist them. ‘Perhaps I’ am 
dying——” 

A few incoherent words followed and he then’ sank 
down upon thesandy beachhe having left the rocks 
behind him in utter prostration and strengthiessness. 
His senses deserted him,'and there alone, upon a étar- 
lit shore, he raved wildly, in the mad deélirium ‘of 
fever. 

(To be continued.) 
f————————] 


* AmonGst the residents’ of ‘Tunbridge Wells is an 
aged gentleman, totally blind, who is a lineal ‘de- 
scendant of Cromwell. His great-uncld, James Crom- 
well, died without issue about the year 1775, and is 
supposed to have been the last but one of the male 
descendants of the Protector bearing that name. ‘It 
is generally believed that the last male descéndant 
named Cromwell died in the year 1821. 

Prrta,—ARqtiFiciaL PRoPAGATION oF SALMON. 
—The experiments are still being continued for the 
‘stocking of Stormontfield breeding ponds, near Perth. 
On Thursday the boats were out, and at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Almond and Tay, three ghots 
were made, the result being the capture of twelve 
fish, four of them females. From these, 20,000 ova 
were obtained, and deposited in the breeding-boxes, 
making, altogether a total of 200,000. put. into the 
ponds this season. There are at present upwards of 
twenty fish confined in a lade near the ponds for the 
purpose of ripening, and from these other 200,000 ova 
are expected, which will fully stock.the ponds. At 
present all the riversin the district are swarming 
with fish to a degree unknown for many, years past. 
There is little or no poaching going on. 

STRANGE CuRE OF THE CATPLE PLAGUE.—A re- 
markable cure of cattle plague |has: been efiected by 
Mr. John Parker; of Crow I'rees; near Colne, in ‘East 
Lancashire. ; It appears that a cow belonging to Mr. 
Preston, a neighbouring farmer, had got toan» ad- 
vanced stage in the plague, and.had been! ordered to 
be. destroyed. - Parker, however; begged ‘to. be: per- 
mitted to try a few experiments upon »the animal, and 
he was ultimately allowed to.doso,| In the first place, 
he tooka knife, and made an incisionaeross the loins 
of the cow from one side to the,other.,..He then drew 
the knife along each sid¢ of the.ribs up! to the shoul- 
ders. Then he madea deep cut)in the neck, which 
penetrated close to the windpipe and gullet. . After- 
wards the wounds,thus made were filled with salt and 
isaltpetre. Next morning they were.washed with salt 
and water, and them rubbed withivinegar which had 
previously been boiled. Parker next filled thewounds 
with green -salye”—-a.. preparation well known 
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amongst farmers. Immediately after tie 

the animal showed symptoms of improvement; the 
ekin and the flesh; as far as they nad been cut, 
mortified, and new flesh and skin rapidiy re-formed. 
The animal is now healthy, and vats well.. Two 
other animals scffering’ from the plague have 
since been treated in a similar manner. One of 
them recovered, whilst the other became dropsical 
and died. 


fHE TAMBOURINE GIRL. 


OHAPTER I. 


‘Come in here, you sweet little waif of Italy !” 

. Perhaps the dreamy-eyed, sweet-faced, sweet- 
voiced little wanderer, who stood before an elegant 
mansion in one of the great city’s most aristocratic 
streets, did not quite understand the English sentence 
addressed her, save the one sweet word ‘‘Italy;” but 
she could not mistake the earnest tone, or the beckon- 
ing hand outstretched from the upraised window 
where a young man was looking down upon her. 

Lifting her tambourine, into.which he had flung 
a shower of golden coin, she dropped a low curtsey, 
and tripped up the flight of marble steps, to disappear 
within the great hall door which suddenly opened to 
admit her. 

The same handsome young man, with graceful, 
slender figure, and high-bred air, who had summoned 
her from the window, now stood in the upper hall 
looking over the carved oaken balusters. 

“Up here, cara mio!” he called, with a smile, as 
the soft dulcet epithet slipped from his tongue; and 
the little tambourine girl sprang up the velvet- 
carpeted staircase, to follow him into a room fitted 
up with books, pictures, German pipes, lounges, and 
various koick-knackeries—the young gentleman's 
studio. 

“ Another of Lord Richard's freaks!” exclaimed the 
grave middle-aged porter, who closed the massive 
door of Hungerford House, and looked up the winding 
stair-case where the little Italian girl glided past 
niched sculptures and over woven Sorrento roses. 
“The other day a poor beggar, then a rag-woman, 
and now a strolling tambourine girl. What would 
my lady say, if she knew of his doings? But young 
Lord Richard isa noble fellow—aside from these 
caprices, and will not disgrace the old lord—heaven 
west his soul under the marble slabs of West- 
minster.” 

With this rather incongruous benediction upon the 
departed lord, who had gone to his last sleep but a 
year previous, with the honours of an old English 
nobleman upon him, the grave serving-man walked 
back to his station; whence he had been summoned 
by his young master to give admittance to the strange 
visitor, 

Meantime young Lord Richard had threwn himself 
into a superb lounging chair, leaned his head against 
the crimson velvet, and was eyeing the tambourine 
girl to whem his caprice had so suddenly given in- 
gress into that aristecratic mansion. 

Was it caprice, benevolence, or simply to gratify 
his artistic eye, that had prompted this summons? 
He hardly knew; for ke had simply seen the girl 
from his window, where he sat idly dreaming away 
the hours after his late breakfast; and struck by a 
wudden fancy, he had raised the sash and called her, 

The Italian words addressed to her as she stood 
in the hell, had been uttered more to enjoy the 
surprise of the grave porter, who viewed the little 
girl in consternation, than from any other motive; 
but now, as he gazed long and steadily upon her, the 
nobleness of a high souled nature prompted their 
en to the shy, trembliug little thing before 

m. 

“ Cara mio ” 

The words brought a flush to the thin, pale cheeks, 
and a light to the dreamy eyes. She sprang forward, 
knelt at his feet, and kissed the shapely whiite hand 
swearing 4 lord's signet ring that hung over the arm of 
the crimson velvet chair. 

As thus she knelt the young nobleman’s eyes took 
im a picture which we will endeavour to portray for 
the reader—a lithe, slender figure, all grace and beauty, 
from the little classic head, with its wealth of dusky 
hair that fell in sad neglect over her exquisitely formed 
shoulders, down to the smali and delicately arched 
feet that peeped from beneath her tattered gown. 

Her features were perfect in contour; her com- 
plexion, the pale olive that speaks of Southern suns; 
ber hands like a sculptor’s model; and her entire 
personelle that of a delicately reared child en masquerade 
in the garments of a ar. 

She might bave been ten or twelve ; and it was a 
ead thought that the life of so rarely beautiful a child 
had been passed in the streets of great, noisy, wicked 


8o mused young Hungerford, as his gaze rested 








upon the beautiful picture; and involuntarily ie 
a wish to rescue her—as eudden a desire as the fancy 
to summon her had been. 

* Sal I sing for zesiguore ?” cried the girl, in her 
broken English, darting up and catching her tambou- 
rine. “Ze ore was vei good to Bianca—and it 
made glad her heart to hear two leetle words of her 
own Italie!” 

And then, without waiting his command, she broke 
forth into such a flood of delicious warbling that en- 
raptured the ear of the eritical frequenter of the best 
London opera circles. 

When the last bird-note had died away, and the 
child stood. with her slender throat still vibrating 
with the wonderful melody, the door was suddenly 
flang open, and a rustling of silks came over the 
threshold. 

Lady Hungerford stood in the apartment. 

“Really, my son Richard, what means this? Have 
we an incipient Alboni or a beggar-girl before me ? 
Methinks a Hungerford is excessively fastidious in his 
tastes this morning.” 

It is im ble to convey an idea of the quiet, cool 
sarcasm of that stately lady in her rustling silks stand- 
ing there and critically viewing the poor little tam- 
bourine girl. 

Her son, who had courteously risen at the entrance 
of his lady mother, grew red under her cutting irony, 
but answered quietly: 

“Neither, my lady; but instead, a sweet-voiced 
child singer, whose eyes bring me a dream of Italy ; 
nor can I believe that the best blood in England could 
be contaminated by an act of simple benevolence. 
You will perceive, my mother, that the poor littie 
thing is young and beautiful and neglected.” 

“It is not my son's benevolence I would call in 
question, bat the propriety of receiving this sort of 
people into Hungerford House,” replied the lady, with 
cold hauteur. “The girl does look sadly tattered, and 
is, doubtless, very poor. Yet she may be an impostor. 
People of this class are going about daily to impose 
on the sympathies of the charitable.” 

“ Really, my lady mother, I had not thought to 
question the little thing as to her credentials,” said the 
young man with a spice of her own sarcasm. “ Bianca, 
cara, come hither !” 

The tambourine girl obeyed him, and a half dis- 
trustful glance at the stately lady whos6 conversation 
she had not wholly understood; though she had 
gathered sufficient to know that she looked coldly 
upon her. 

“ Whoare you and where do you live, little Bianca?” 
he asked kindly, stroking her purple black hair. “I 
mean, have you any home, save the city streets?” 
“Home! Ah, ze poor tambourine girl remembers 
a dream of beautiful Italie across ze waters,” replied 
the child sadly ; “but now, she roams ze citee streets 
all zs long day, and brings only few pence to old 
Antonio at night.” 

“Is Antonio your father?” asked the young man. 
“Yees, signore. He calls me ‘child;’ but I re- 
member anozer home—oh, so grand and beautiful! 
‘and a sweet Signora, with Madonna face, who called 
me ‘ Cara mia, little Bianca,’ in a voice of music. And, 
often, when I go to sleep in the poor garret, I dream 
of zat sweet Madonna and my own Italie! and zen I 
wake in tears; but Antonio scold and beat me.” 

“Send her away, you are insane, my son! The 
creature will bring some infectious disease into the 
house. How dreadful!” 

“ Yes, my lady mother, it isdreadfal—-to think that 
this delicate young girl, who, I am persuaded, has 
been stolen from some Italian home, should be reared 
in the most degraded portion of our city. I can send 
her away from here, te be sure; but you cannot 
object to my seeking her and rescuing her. She has 
a rare voice, which, under cultivation, may prove her 
future support. Go now, Bianca,” he said, turning to 
the child and dropping a gold piece into her hand, 
“bat I will visit you to-morrow, and talk with 
Antonio, and prevent his scolding you any more.” 

Catching his hand with passionate, grateful gesture, 
she pressed it to her scarlet lips; then, dropping a 
graceful curtsey to the haughty lady who drew back 
as she passed her, Bianca, the tambourine girl, glided 
from the apartment. 

“Enthusiast and visionary—you will bs awakened 
some day, I fear, Richard!” said his mother, when 
they were alone again. “They always tell the samo 
story —these Prem stolen from Italy, by some 
villain, who iltreats them, and sends them out into 
the streets to earn their brea’. It is a story coined 
for the purpose of imposing upon us. Ten to one 
you will find nobody answering to Antonio; and 
this little artful. beggar is laughing in her sleeve. at 
your credulity.” 

Young Lord Hungerford did not y as his lady 
mother sailed from hisroom, bat to the window 
to watch'the beautiful little tambourine girl, who 
had emerged from the door of Hungerférd House upon 
the pavement. 





For a moment she lifted her eyes to the windoy 
and catching a glimpse of her benefactor, she gracs. 
fully kissed her hand, and flung bim a Sreeting 
with all the fervour of her impassioned tropiy 
nature. 

“ What eyes!—dusky, lambert, soul full! Spley. 
did now—what will they be four years hence, in th, 
blooming Italian woman? Ah, my lady-mother, 

haps you were right in dubbing me ‘enthusiast,’ 
or already such wild, sweet dreams are filling my 
heart, as would shock your pride, and the worldly 
sensibilities moulded after the fashion of Grosveng; 
Square! To find a pure, fresh young nature—t 
mould it after one’s own modelling —then, to gather it 
home, sweet, pure, and true—but pshaw! what visions 
am I, Lord Richard Hungerford, destined husband of 
one of England's noble ladies, weaving ?—building, 
chateau d’ Espagne upon the morning's adventure with 
a poor tambourine girl! !” 


CHAPTER It. 


Four years after this episode Lord Richard Hunger- 
ford again set his foot in. his native England, after 
a long period of continental wanderings. 

He had lingered on every soil of Europe, including 
the three Isles of his own ‘s kingdom—looked 
upon the pine forests, midnight sun, and glittering 
snows of Scandinavia, listening to stirring tales of old 

and N ked Dutch pipes in dr 





Vikio 

Medetoadpehinenmed with the German students, 
studied at their universities, f 
smoked their meerschaums, and q' 
“ sparkling Moselle and 
like a monk, in old caste 
flitted, like a moth, through 

i —crossed St. 


ht their duels 
ed their flasks of 
olden Rudesheimer ”—lived 
rains on the Rhine— 
the glare of Parisian 
and tarried at Mont 
Blanc—in the soft Southland, listened to Italians girls’ 
songs, floating by night in cushioned gondolas on the 
lagunes of Venice—stood amid the classic ruins of old 
Greece aud Rome, musing of those days when “ the 
mistress of the world” sat enthroned upon her “seven 
hills "—thence, i through the blue, islani- 
studded Archipelago, to the shores of the Holy Land. 
And through all the perils and temptations to which 
the wealthy, impulsive, titled young Englishman was 
exposed—whether at proud, courtly circles, or in the 
student quarter of bright-eyed, grisette-haunting 
Paris—whether among the fair northern German 
maidens, or the soft-voiced daughters of Andalusia 
or Tuscany—the flash of one pair of haunting orbs 
afar in his own English Isle, had kept him pure and 


wue. 

And these were not the clear blue, haughty eyes of 
the fair and stately Lady Diana Lenox, but the 
dusky, lambent, soul-full ones of Bianca, the tam- 
bourne girl. 

Lord Richard Hungerford was not really the be- 
trothed of the proud English girl; but it had long 
been understood between the houses of Hungerford 
and Lenox that a union of the sole remaining scions 
of both noble families would be a desirable blendiag 
of, not only proud lineage, but vast estates; and so 
it had been talked over between the old lord and his 
lady and the young Lady Diana’s sire, a courtly 
earl, who viewed the proposed alliance with high 
favour. 

And thus, young Lord Richard had come to regard 
it as a settled thing; dissenting in no wise from the 
openly-expressed plans of hislady mother, and looking 
forward to the time when—his university days and 
his travels over—he should settle down, as the head 
ot Hungerford House, to his mapped-out future. 

But he did not dream, all this time, what hold the 
beautiful, warm-hearted, dark-eyed child whom he 
had rescued from a life of poverty and degradation, 
had upon his heart. 

Just prior to setting out on his journeyings, he had 
called upon Bianca to bid her good-by. 

He pressed a kind kiss upon her glowing cheeks 
and left her, happy and beloved, under the care of 4 
celebrated singer, with whom he had secured her 4 
home and instruction, and to whom she had already 
endeared herself by her winning ways. 

Often in those four years of wanderings the memory 
ofthe Italian girl’s parting-caress came over his heart 
like the balmy breath of the soft south wind overs 
bank of flowers, wakening itinte bloom. Andso, when 
he first set foot again in his native London, after the 
greetings to his stately mother, and to the proud Lady 
Diana Lenox were over, came thoughts of his 


~ dhe must be chan I shall find a child no 
longer, but a woman. I wonder if she has ripened 
into that rare beauty of which she gave promise, and 
if her voice, too, has developed as Marillo prophesied ? 
I will visit her to-morrow. 

But with the morrow Lord Richard was doomed to 
a sad disappointment. 





No trace of the singer could be found. Musics! 
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cmcles, in which Marillo had been a celebrity, could 
ive no information concerning him. 

‘he world of London had not heard his voice for 
two roars. He must have departed the country, if still 
living. 

. tie has probably taken Bianca to Italy!” said 
Lord Ri in extreme disappointment. “ But I will 
wait patiently. Some day, she may flash upon us, 
with her glorious young voice. I shall see her, and 
hear Ler sing, again !” 

After that. he fell into the habit of frequenting the 
opera-house whenever a new dé } was announ 
His lady mother credited it to his cultivated taste; 
and the Lady Diana, usually in his company, to a de- 
sire to show off her stately beauty and blazing dia- 
monds; but neither knew the restlessness that sent 
him, nightly, into those circles. 


OHAPTER IIL 


Ose day there was a “sensation” in Hungerford 
House. The Lady Diana Lenox had been married, 
privately, at St. Paul's, two days preceding; and had 
started for Dover for the continent. False as fair, a 
coronet had won her; and she was now the Countess 
of Warwickshire. The bridal had been in private; 
but fabulous stories were told of the magnificence of 
the wedding-dress and diamonds. 

The “sensation” was not confided to Hungerford 
House alone. All London was astir with it. In courtly 
circles there was @ new theme for gossip. 

The majority pitied “poor Lord Hungerford.” 
“ Betrothed from youth,” they said, ‘‘ he would take it 
to heart go sadly !” 

A few—heartless, and fashion-serving as the 
coronetted bride—envied her. ‘‘What was a lord 
beside an earl?” Besides, ‘Hungerford had been 
absent four lomg years, and he could not be so very 
deeply attached to her.” 

For ence, the gossips were right. 

Lord Richard did not feel Lady Diana’s desertionse 
very keenly. His mother was more deeply grieved 
and disappointed. 

After the first shock was over, he was surprised to 
find how calmly he could play the ré/e of an injured 
lover. True, at first he was mortified at the publicity 
of the occurrence. 

“If Lady Diana had wished a release, she could 
have had it from my lips, or she could bave improved 
the four years when I was abseut from England,” he 
eaid, bitterly. 

He did not reflect that the titled old earl, who had 
won her, had not appeared in London circles until 
since his return, and that Lady Diana had not had the 
opportunity to desert him earlier. 

But the stir died away; the Countess of Warwiek- 


shire led the modein gay, giddy Paris; the world of | him 


fashion in London moved as of old; and Lord Richard 
settled down to hia former life again. 

He passed bis days in the studio where we first met 
him, which he had now ornamented with many articles 
of virté brought from abroad; and the evenings did 
not find him absent from society. 

“He does not seem broken-hearted, at all,” voted 
the circles in which Le mingled,“ After all, he either 
was not eats, attached to his fiancée, or he has re- 
covered quickly.” 

It did not suit his mcod to.contradict either of these 
assertions; so, after a short time, he found himself 
courted and caressed by fond ambitious mammas with 
marriageable daughters who inly rejoiced that Lord 
Hungerford was free again. 

But, though polite to all, Lord Richard did not 
choose to become ensnared speedily; hence lavishing 
his devoirs at no particular shrine, he continued a fa- 
vourite with all, because each had hopes of being the 
fortunate winner. 

Thus the winter passed by—then a summer at 
Bath, whither he accompanied his mother—and then 
another winter found them in London again. 

Fairly established once. more in. the society of 
Grosvenor Square, Lady Hungerford’s proclivities for 
match-making awoke again. 

A wealthy and noble Italian widow, with a beau- 
tiful daughter, had appeared in their midst, with an 
entrée into the most select circles. 

Madame Carlotta wae still. in the prime of her 
years, and a mellow beauty, which was softened by a 
look of settled sadness she continually wore. But. it 
‘was her young and exquisitely beautiful daughter 
Bertha who set the London world of fashion and 
nobility in a furore of admiration wherever she ap- 
peared, at private entertainment or opera, she was the 
cynosure of all eyes,and half the young nobles of 
London were at her feet. 

Lord Richard Hungerford stood aloof from her 
presence for some time after she appeared, simply 
from the fact that his mother was continually urging 
him to the acquaintance, for she had become a firm 
friend of the f at first; but, at length, chance 
threw hive ivtg the society of the fascinating Bertha. 





Immediately he became greatly interested in her— 
not so much for her rare beauty, grace and accom- 
plishments, as because she seemed to evoke from the 
past some sleeping dreams. He could not define the 
nameless feeling that wholly invested him. 

He was not in love; his feelings for her were such 
asa brother might have cherished for a sister; yet 
he constantly sought her society. 

One evening, when sho sat at the piano, singing an 
opera air, something in her attitude, and the expres- 
sion of her large, dreamy eyes, recalled the thought 
of Bianca, the tambourine girl. He started in asto- 
nishment. 

“How like to what Bianca must be now! And 
just her age, too—sixteen!” and a wild suspicion 
darted through his mind. But before the evening was 
over, that suspicion was crushed. Bertha had always 
been with her mother, was rearedin Italy, and then po- 
lished by travel. Adroitly he led the conversation to 
her youth, and she spoke freely of her childhood days, 
and scenes in which she had mingled. _ Her father she 
never knew, she said, as he had died when she was 
an infant. : 

That night Lord Hungerford retired to his room 
with a shade of disappointment mingled with his even- 
ing’s enjoyment. He understood, fully, his feelings 
for Bertha, now. 

“She has reminded me of lost.Bianca,” he said. 
“That was the charm that drew me to her. Her eyes, 
hair, smile, even, are the same, and she is, perhaps, 
more beautiful; but ah, I miss the warmth, impas- 
sioned nature, and abandon of that sweet child of 
song, whom, perhaps, I ghall never meet again! 
What would my mother say, if she heard me now? 
pe has set her heart upon my wooing Bertha Car- 
otta.” 

A few days afterwards, Lady Hungerford met her 
son, with the intelligence that a new prima 
had electrified London; and she trusted he would 
make one of a party, comprising Lady Carlotta, her 
daughter, and herself, to the opera. 

Smifing covertly at the transparency of his mother’s 

lans, the young man immediately accepted; his 
heart leaping at the words “ prima donna,” though he 
knew nothing yet of the new star, for he had been 
absent two weeks from London. 

For once, he asked no questions, and looked at no 
bulletins which placarded the city, heralding this 
wonderous daughter of song; but that evening, from 
the curtained box where the beautiful Bertha was 
quite as much the attraction as the expected débutante, 
he looked impatiently towards the stage for the rising 
of the curtain. 

Strange, that his heart beat so heavily, and 
his face was so pale with emotion! He seemed to 
have a presentiment that his fate lay but a step before 


Suddenly came the crash of the orchestra—their 
prelude—the uprising of the curtain—and then every 
eye was bent upon the stage. 

Was that the prima donna—that slender girlish, 
yet exquisitely rounded figure standing before them ? 
Nay, indeed, one would almost have sworn it was 
Bertha Carlotta—so perfect a similitude; and a 
murmur of surprise ran round the house, and eyes 
were turned alternately from stage to box, and box to 
stage again. 

But prima donna she must indeed be, for suddenly 
uprose on the hushed air such a wondrous voice as 
flung a spell of enchantment never felt before by the 
frequenters of Covent Garden. -The. house was still 
as death, other performers in the opera were un- 
heeded, all being impatient for that glorious young 
voice again, and when her ré/e was ended, and she 
retired, a perfect tempest of applause called her forth 
again. 
eShe came, but a few minutes had elapsed, and yet, 
how complete the metamorphosis. Not now in:satin 
robes and. with jewels in her braided hair, but with 
those dusky purple-black locks unbound and floating 
loosely on her shoulders, her dress that of a poor 
neglected street wanderer, and in her slender fingers, 
into which, she gathered up the rain of bouquets and 
jewels that had been flung upon the stage, a tam- 


bourine. 

Lord Richard Hungerford sat breathless. He had 
noticed no one in that vast theatre—not even Bertha, 
or strangely agitated Madame Carlotta who started 
forward with a low cry jand kept her burning eyes 


-rivetted wildly on the stage—none save the 


donna. Nor did it need this trick of. the tambourine 
to tell him that he had found Bianca, for when her 
eyes, sweeping round the theatre, fell on his, and the 
rich red stole on her cheek, he recognized her. . 

Just then, while he sat breathless Marillo came 
forward and took her by the hand. .He spoke a few 
words both for himself and for his pupil. He closed 
by saying: 

“You. have been more than kind, and Bianca 
La Tambourina is grateful for the favours lavished 
on Carina, the prima donna.” 





Amid theapplause that rent the air, Lord Richard’s 
ear was alive to one request that came, in thick, 
agitated words, from Madame Carlotta’s lips, her hand 

ping his arm tightly. 

“ Lord Hungerford, I must see her—Bianca! Take 
me behind the scenes to the green-room.” 

Glad of any excuse to seek her side, he arose, and 
they left the box together, leaving his mother and 
Bertha in care of a friend near by. 

But little more remains to add, save to explain the 
wonderful revelation that followed the agitated 
Madame Carlotta’s appearance in the green-room, to 
claim, in the féted prima donna, a twin-daughter to 
her Bertha—Bianca Carlotta—and her perfect counter- 
part in form and feature. 

Ample proof sustained this revelation. 

Fifteen years before, Madame Carlotta’s husband 
died, and six monthslater, an old lover of the widow’s 
pressed his suit again. She rejected him, for she 
knew that avarice more than love ruled him, and that 
his desire was for her wealth. 

He swore revenge ; and, seeking to reach her heart, 
bribed one of the lazzaroni to do his bidding—to 
steal her infant twin children,and convey them 
away, and then, by threats, he supposed he might 
frighten her into an acceptance of his suit. 

His plans were bat half fulfilled, for the nurse sud- 
denly returned before little Bertha had been seized, 
little Bianca, meantime, having been handed to the 
man outside the window; and that very night, 
the wicked man lay dead from the assassin’s stiletto. 

His lazzaroni accomplice at length confessed his 
share of the sin upon his death-bed; but he could 
give no account of the missing child, save that he had 
been commanded to place her in keeping of a poor 
street musician, about sailing for England. 

The desire to track her lost child brought Madame 
Carlotta to England; and we have now seen her 
happy restoration, at the theatre where the prima 
donna first appeared, after her return from Italy, 
whither her kind instructor had taken her, to perfect 
her musical education. 

Thus we find Bianca Carlotta restored to a loving 
mother’s and sister’s arms, and shortly afterwards, to 
a husband's, for she speedily became the bride of 
Lord Richard Hungerford. 

There was a double wedding at St. Paul's, for 
suddenly appeared an Italian lover of the beautiful 
Bertha,winning her from a disappointed English rival. 

As they bade Lady Hungerford good-by, to set out 
on oe bridal tour, Lord Richard whispered 
archly : 

“T wedded my first love, after all, mother—the 
little Tambourine Girl!” Cc. H W. 


Tuere has been a thaw in the ice at Cronstadt; 
but in the south of Russia the cold is intense. At 
Odessa a man was lately frozen to death in the 
streets. 

Tue Russian admiral at Cronstadt bas celebrated the 
massacre of Sinope asthe greatest triumph of the 
Russian navy. A Russian paper says “ it was the last 
battle in which sailing vessels took any part; the last 
also of those worthy of figuring in history by the side 
of the grand naval actions of Aboukir, Trafalgar, and 
Navarino.” 

A GoLp minehas, we are glad tosay, been discovered 
in the land of the Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt. The 
ore yields at yma one pound of gold to sixteen of 
other metal. It is, however, feared that it will pot 
hold out long Gold diggings on the Rhine would be 
a traveller’s novelty, albeit the Rhine is known to be 
sutiferous;and many stories are told of lucky find- 
ings. 

On December the 28th, 1065, the solemn ceremony 
of the dedication of the Abbey of Westminster was 
performed by King Edward the Confessor, a few’days 
before his death, and the accession of Harold, who 
fell before William,the Conqueror. The 800th anni- 
versary of this event, and the foundation of the abbey, 
was celebrated on Thursday, December the 28th, with 
a full choral service in the sacred and venerable pile. 


A sTRANGE story is told of two sisters at Berlin, 
About three. years ago one of these young ladies. was 
engaged to be. married, but on the bridal morning 
became so ill that she could not pay go to the 
church.. The; bridegroom was a desirable one, and 
he was a fish who, it seems, had not easily been 
hooked. There was, therefore, great danger in de- 
lay, so instead of postponing the marriage, the second 
sister, covering herself ina ey ye personated the 
first and duly went through the ceremony. The 
moment it was over she transferred the bridal dress 
and ornaments to her sister, who, in her innocence, 
was thus considered. to have all proper claim to this 
husband she married,by proxy. It is only recently 
that a discovery has been made of the reel facts, and 
proceedings are about to be taken, not only in the 
civil, but also in the.criminal courts of Berlin, 
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Femave Epvcation ty Fravon.—A ‘young -lady, 
twenty years of age; daughter of a naval officer, has 
just received the degree of Bachelor of Letters} at 
Montpellier, having passed through the competitiye 
examination-with great distinction. ‘Mdilé. Antonia 
Cellarier took the first. plaes ‘in translation’ from ‘the 
Latin; and the fourth for Latin® composition, | with 
nineteem'competitors. | Montpellier is the fourth town 
in the empire that has conferred the degree of 
Badhélor on a fethale pupil, the other three being 
Lyons, Bordeaux, and Algiers. 








MAUD. 
—_——_»_——_ 
OHAPTER: XXVIIL 
T know thee now—alas! that I have wrotiged thee, 
Not knowing thee till now! ‘For thou wast ever, 
E’en as to-day, loving, and good, and noble! 
Anon. 

Two years went by. Anna of Warwick ‘had fol- 
lowed her only son'to the grave, and Richard ‘stood 
almost alone arrayed against a rebellion ‘that had 
been for months undermining the whole fabric of his 

wer. 

The Duke of Richmond, a man whose illegitimate 
claims would hardly have been recogtized in ordinary 
times, was now absolutely invited to seize the crown 
of England. 

He had answered this call in person, hurrying a 
few foreign troops across the seas, and gathering men 
by thousands as he advanced into the country. 

Richard was bold and brave as’ any monarch that 
ever lived. ‘The crown which he had won with so 
much blood was dear to him as his own'soul. With 
the first breath of rebellion, he mustered the royal 
forces and started forth to-meet the invader. 

By quick marches‘he came upon Richmond within a 
few miles of Leicester, and encamped his own forces 
on Bosworth field, choosing the-ground. 

All night long the armies lay olose ‘together, wait- 
fing for the hour of strife which was ‘to decide the 
fate of England. 

Near the battle-field stood a ‘low, stoné house, that 
had at some early time been Gonnected ‘with battle- 
mented towers, arid other objects of “defetice, but now 
it was given up éntirely to peaceful pursuits. ’ 

That portion which had been a fortress ‘had fallen 
into ruin, and the building, as it stood, was scarcely 
more than a farmhouse. 

Ina room of this dwelling, which was simple in its 
adornments, but marked with such“evidenees of re- 
finement as always bespeak the presence ofa highly 
bred lady, a woman walked to and fro in a state of 
wild unrest. 

She had heard the music, seen the royal ‘banners, 
and watclied the troops file by, hout after hour, with 
a tumult of feeling’ which no mete“mustering of 
armies could have aroused in that usually ‘calm 
bosom. 

As she stood within the’ embrasure of a'window, 
watching the rear-guard defile toward the battle-field, 
@ glow of the setting sun fell upon ber dark garments, 
and touched the heavy tresses gathered at the back 
of her head like a helmet. 

Those who had known Maud Chichester ‘in sher 
youth would have recognized ber again in that posi- 
tion. 

Truly she was changed; her-air was proud and 
womanly, her face beautiful as ever, but an expres- 
sion of thoughtful self-reliance sat upon it with a 
. @race that was queenly, 

As she stood watching the soldiers, a young lad 
came dashing into the room wild with excitement. 
His dark eyes fairly blazed with delight, his cheeks 
were hot and red. 

“Oh, mother, I have seen the king!” 

Maud turned quickly, and walking toward him, laid 
one hand on his head. 

“ Do not be angry—do not look so strange, mother. 
I was in no danger, but only stood looking on when 
he called to me.” 

“What, King Richard? Did he speak to thee, my 
son?” 

“Ay, that did he, sweet mother, and asked if I 
*vould not like to be « soldier and fight for my king.” 

“And what didst thon atswert, boy?” 

“J said, marry would I, if I had a war-horse ‘to 
tide, and he would give me a company to lead.” 

“Well—well!™” 

“Do not be angry, mother; but he bade me seck 
dim onthe battle-field, after the tetits were’ pitched, 
and he promised to give me both the war-Lorse and a 


= wef 
‘aud turned her eyes from that ardent young face, 
and‘nioved toward thé window, again troubled and 


sm, 


brave?” 


The boy followed her. 
was my father a warrior? Was he 


‘ultingly. “‘OW, if Tcould but ‘wield ‘the sword of a 
man!” 


‘thrown himself and sat up, looking ‘around the tent 


““And Where did‘he die? On ‘what battlefield did 
he'fall?” 

The mother turned white, and ther her face flushed 
starlet. 

“ Boy, come Hither, close to my lap, and T will tell 
thee.” 


Maud sat‘down in her high-backed chair, and mo- 
tioned the lad to place himself on ‘a hassock’at' her 
feet; but he atenply pressed it with ‘his’ knees, and 
folding his arms upon her lap, prepared himself to 
listen 


Stie told him ‘all briefly, but with a tone of truth 
that ran through his young heart like holy fire. He 
started up at last, flung his arms ‘around her neck, 
and kissed her with passionate fondness. 

“Mother, shall I go down ‘yonder and’ run him 
through the heart, or fight for him till be proclaims 
thee tis queen and wife before the whole world? Do 
not look on mé with that half ‘smile, as if I’ were too 
young for'this:' The son who fights for bis mother’s 
honour needs not years to make him’ strong.” 

“My brave boy—my noble child!” 

“ Thy son could not choose but be noble; his ‘son 
‘must be brave.’ Shall I go now, mother ?” © 

Maud arose. 

“Not ‘for me shalt’ thou fight; but ‘for him, thy 
father, and thine own royal inheritance. He is in 
trouble, forsaken ‘by his friends, beset with deadly 
enemies. ‘The lady he wronged in marrying is dead, 
the son he loved'sleeps with her in the same grave. 
This is the time ‘to prove that thou art the true heir 
of- England. Make ready, Richard. With my own 
hand will I lead thee to his:side.” . 
“ But he wronged thee, mother.” 

“My son, were he safe upon his throne, in fall 
plenitude of power, we might think of that. But 
now, when the dominion for which ‘he forsook ‘us is 
threatened, I can only remember ‘that he was my hus- 
band and thy father.” 

“But the world does not know this. Tt thinks*you 
the widow of a kiight) who fell in the wars—nothing 
more.” 

“But God knows it.” 

“ And I am his son, a Plantagenet! He has wronged 
us; mother. ‘But be is a brave general, and will fight 
like a tiger in to-morrow’s battle,” cried the’ lad, ex- 


Matd smiled. 

“But'thou hast a strong ‘arm; and ‘the ‘old man, 
who taught myfather his first ‘use’ of wéapons ‘as 
spared no exercise that could give it pith and ‘skili. 
To-morrow it shall wield the sword in‘earnest.” 
“Twill not shame my ‘birth, mothér!” ried the 
lad, with kindlivg enthusiasm ;°“‘an@ when thou art 
Queen of England——” 

“Nay, Richard, that time will never, never ¢ome, 
‘We must not seek our own advancemént by his dégra- 
dation, or wrong the fair fame of Warwick's innocent 
daughter. When thy father proclaims thee as Heir to 
his' greatness, thy mother will be‘dead to the'world, 
No-one shall ever know that she drew one breath after 
her'lord made another'woman his queen.” 
“Mother!” 

“Nay, boy, it must be so. Down in the convent 
yonder I will pray forhim and thee. Long ago thy 
mother died to the world. When those ‘gates close 
upon ‘her; she will live fot heaven alone.” 

“Oh, mother! this language breaks my heart !” 
“Nay, thou wilt know of me, and love me still.” 
‘Por ever and ever!” cried the boy, with passionate 
tenderness. 

Maud kissed him on the forehead, and went into 
her chamber. When she came forth again, clad in’a 
long, black robe, rich in material, but monasti¢’in 
form, the boy, who was fitting on a breast-plate, 
looked at her attentively till his “eyes were flooded 
with tears. 

“€ome,” she said, smiling ‘upon him, “ put on ‘thy 
helmet, atid let old Stacey follow us with the eword 
and battle-axe ; by that hushed sound the army should 


be encamped. That looks brave. Come on now, my 
twelve-year-old warrior. ‘To-night our destivies will 
bé complete.” 


They went out, lady and son, from that ‘peaceful 

dwelling, and drifted away through the last ¢timson 

of the twilight toward the battle-field, never to’retutn 
in. 

“ Ho; there! What evil thing is that?’ Has Ba- 

ward sent his son'to haunt mé!' ‘T'hese hands never 

touched the boy !” 

* Richard !” 

“That voice—that——  Has'she come, too.” 

Richa?d started from’ the couch on whiich he had 


in stern defiance. Even tie spirit of ‘evil could not 
daunt that hamghtysoul: He stooped down and began 
to drag forth fragments of his armour, which lay ina 
heap on the’  eey ready to do battle” even with the 





“ As’ brave a man as ever lived; my boy.” 





“Richard !" 

He rose up suddenly and dropped the breast-py 
from his hand, Wellhe knew that there was no neo 
of défence against that’ voice. “Its earthly tong 
thrilled him to the heart. 

‘*Maud—Maud Chictiestér !” ' 

She came forward, leading her son “by the hang, 
The drapery closed in behiud her, shutting out a blaz 
of torch-light with its’ rustling folds; a silver lamp 
swung from the centre of the tent, lighting it dimly, 

But Richard knew. the woman he ‘iad loved, ang 
stood up to recéive ‘her. Of all the ‘people he hag 
wronged, she alone had power to make his heart thril] 
and his knees tremble. 

“ Ah, Mand, have you come with the'rest? Yo, 
— never yet reproached’ me—you whom I loyeq 
so 
ae did I not love you? Can you doutt 
me ?” 

He turned one glaiice on her, fell back, and cover. 
ing his face with ‘both hands; shook till-'the couch 
trembled under him. 

“You did—you did,” he cried; ‘and this’ was the 
only love that ever blessed'my life. Oh! Maud, Mand! 
if I had but been content, this day I might have defied 
these rebellious lords to touch my happiness, or wound 
my honour. I gave ‘up wife and child to plunge my 
soul in torture, and all to rule over'this turbulent and 
ungrateful people. ‘Here, like a hunted ‘stag, I sit, 
while these ingrates hardly dome honour asa king, 
and go over tothe enemy before my very face. | 
thought that you had: come ‘to wound me with the 


“TI come, Richard, to give up our’son, that’ he may 
lift a virgin sword in ‘his‘father’s cause.” 

“Thy son; Maud—our son ; for if he‘lives, I'swear 
by this good sword to procltim him Prince of Wales, 
and heir of England, on this victorious battle-field to- 
morrow. Where is the boy ?” 

Young Richard stepped forth ‘from’ the ‘shadows 
where he had lingered, and knelt before-his father. 

“ Why, this is the lad I met upon thée'way,” cried 
Richard, putting the hair back from that young ‘ore- 
head, while a luminous ‘smile glanced over his own 
face. “ Asa stranger;'my heart”! d forth to meet 
him. So you havé‘donned ‘armour, and know the 
‘use of the sword, I will be sworn. ‘St.Paul! but he 
shall-ride by my bridle in the fight, and thank his 
own young valour for it when I make his mother 
Queen of England.” 

Maud bent her head—a struggle arose ‘in that noble 
heart, which soon, hotvever, calined itself. 

“This can never be. ‘Lo-night, my husband, wo 
meet for the last time'on earth. Here 1 resign the 
rights both of mother and ‘wife. When ‘the strife 
commences to-morrow, I shall ‘be in ‘yon convent, 
there to prey for thee and: him while’ his heart 


Richard started up. The'iron ‘will ‘which had so 
long defied, or ‘cajoled public opinion, was in iull 
force now. 

“T comprehend thee, Mavd. Again thou wouldst 
sacrifice thyself rather than touch thy husband in his 
honour. * But I tell thee, sweet’ saint, when victory 
perches on our banner with to-morrow’s dawn, I can 
and ‘will’ defy these ‘rebel lords; and proclaim thee 
Richard's first love, his true wife, ‘and ‘their most 
honoured queen. As‘for our son here,"he shall knock 
the spars from Richmond's’ hee}, and tarn’ that scum 
of Lancaster over to meaner hands for ishment. 
Come, sirrah, let us see if you can Tift Richard's 
mace. At your age he could swing that of the great 
Warwick around his head.” 

The lad blushed modestly, but took the great 
knotted’ mace from his father's grasp and swung it 
with vigour around his young head. 
“ Bravely done!” cried Richard. 
presence has made me. Arn hour ago’this tent seemed 
full of demons threatening me with defeat. But now 
I feel the strength of fifty men in this arm, the cou- 
tage of whole armies in my heart.” 

' Maud smiled. 

Some of the old admiring fire came back to her 


“ How strong his 


oT Richardidew the look, and answered it in words: 
“Speak not of convents,'Maud, we are young yet. 
The first bloom is scarcely off thy' cheek.” 

Maud shook her head ; but theboy ‘flung his arms 
‘around her. ; 

** Farewell, ‘sweet mother! but only ‘for a little 
time. Let them prepare to sing a Te\Deum over our 
victory to“morrow.” 

Mand kissed him with passionate tenderness ; then 
turned and reached forth er* hand toethe king, who 
clasped her with sudden force to his bosom. 

“Pray for us; wait for'as, Forgive me, and. oh! 
Maud, my wife; love me; for since “we parted I have 
not known the sweets of affection for one moment.” 
Maud Jay in his arms a moment, -é 





foul fiend hithself,' so long as it could be done -by 
force of arms. 174 


rresobute, waver- 
ing, the woman’s pride struggled fiercely against the 
wife's love. ; 
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Forone instant she received his embrace; then she 
srose from his bosom and prepared to go. 

Richard, hard ashe seemed,:wasa proud man. In 
that moment of almost supernatural excitement he 
yearned for one loving word, one fond clasp of the 
arms which had been so frankly given him in former 

ars. 
> his sol he was praying her to forgive him; but 
the'seeming coldness. with. which she freed herself 
from’bis arms chilled him through aad through. Even 
in his distress, with misfortunes lowering all around 
him, he could not seek to enforce the love which might 
have perished under the cruelty of bis own acts. 

But as she drew apart from him,anguish that would 
have been tears in a weaker man, filled his eyes, and 
he cried: 

+ Qh, Maud! all the world forsakes:me. Will you 
goalso? This may be the last time we shall ever 
meet.” 

Then the great. love which had swamped that wo-~ 
man’s whole existence in the man’s ambition swept 
over her in a fall burst of tenderness. 

Her eyes were flooded, her bosom heaved with it. 

She flung aside the past—dosertion, wrong, every- 
thing was forgotten. 

She threw herself into his arms. 

She met his kisses of despairing love with broken 
sobs and soft murmurs of the undying affection 
which Lad made him at one time almost a good 


man. 

“My husband, my lord, my king! though all the 
world forsake thee, yet will not I.” 

He held her close. 

The kisses which he. gave her were slow and 
mournfal, for he kuew in his soul that they were the 
last. 

“Oh! if I could but live after to-morrow !” he said, 
holding her head between his hauds, and looking into 
her face till such tears as he had never felt. before 
welled into his eyes. 

“And so you will,” she answered, desporately. 
“To-night I will take shelter in the convent at Lei- 
cester. To-morrow——” 

Richard shuddered as tho word to-morrow fell from 
her lips, but he spoke out firmly: 

“To-morrow, if Richard Plantagenct is alive, thou 
shalt be proclaimed Queen of England.” 

Maud gave-no answer, for undernath all this new 
flood of tenderndss was the one resolve never to 
accept the rights in her own person whict must pro~ 
claim ber lhusband’s:crime. ’ 

Her resolution was firm to enter the convent, at 
Leitester as an inmate that very night. 

It was-a grand sacrifice, such as some women can 
make even when love burns brightest in the bosom. 
Whenjshe reached out her arms again, a eryof anguish 
rosé to her lips, but the brave woman forced it back, 
and smiling, oh! how sadly, in his face, took her last 
farewell. 

“What ho, Catesby! Bring hither a horse for this 
lady, and convey her safe to the convent at Leicester; 
charge thé abbess to treat: her with all honour, for 
she is Queen of Et\gland.” 

Catesby was not a man to evince surprise. Ho 
turned, bowed his knee to the lady, and without. a 
word, went in search of the horses. ' During the few 
nioutes that intervened, the husband and wife stood 
together‘in silence, under va presentiment of evil 
which neither of them could shake off. Then’a horse 
was led roand in front of the royal tent, and Richard 
placed Maud upon it with his ewn bands, while young 
Richard, fulb of life and hope, held the bridle. 

“Farewell !” she said, stooping dowm till their cold 
lipsmet. “ Parewell!” 

A groan broke from the/lips that touched hera, and 
the king remained immovable till the darkness swal- 
towed her up, Then he took young Richard by the 
hand with touching gentleness and drew him into the 
tent. i 

What passed within those crimson walls between the 
father and son that night no human being ever knew; 
but throughout the fieree battle: of Bosworth field, 
which opened with the morniug, a boy in armour 
fought side by side with the king like a creature in- 
epired; and when at Jast Richard sought out his.in- 
Cividual foe in the thickest.of the battle, the white 
charger of the boy kept side by side with the royak 
war-steed, till both kingly forms were swept from the 
saddle wounded unto death. 

The onget had) been so sudden that’ no. one among 
the enemy recognized the king in the leader of that 
desperate charge; so the fight raged on, leaving the 
father and son alone with a red. cloud falling over 
them from the sunset. The boy lay white and cold, 
bleeding to death, close by the fallen monarch, who, 
we cious of his presence, strove in a fierce struggle 
for breath to unelasp his helmet. : 

But his hands wandered from their: work and fell 


helplessly away, while a tesrible groan broke through | Deroise, 


those iron bars. 
“ Air! water! water!” 





oe 

‘The lad heard the smothered-cry, pressed. one hand 
~ his bleeding side, and dragged himself close to the, 

ing. ; 

With wonderful strength he unelasped tbe helmet, 
and pressing his last breath upon the-pale lips which 
gasped eagerly for. the, air}, fell across his, father’s 
bosom dead. 

That nightthe body of Richard III. was borne into 
Leicester, with that ofa fair,, young, boy,. who 
was found lying across his bosom, and clasped in his 
arms. 

The nuns of the convent came forth to meet the 
dead. Among them, walking by the, abbess,. was a 
lady in dark garments, which were not altogether of 
the order. 

She held a crucifix in her hand, moving along with 
the rest in solemn mournfulness. 

When these good women withdrew ‘from the con- 
vent chapel, leaving the royal remains outstretched 
before the lighted altar, the tapers shone down on the 
prostrate form of Maud Chichester, and on the beauti- 
ful white face of her son, who, at her request, had been 
laid side by side with his father, of all his proud xace 
The Last Plantagenet. 

THE END. 


THE ROSE OF NORMANDY. 


CHAPTER L 

“Wuat, ho! stay thy tripping: feet, my pretty 
maiden, and hold a pleasant chat this summer’s after- 
noon beside this brawling stream !” rang out a: bold, 
deep-toned voice through the depths of »the old 
Nerman forest that engict the cheerful town.of Falaise, 
one warm June day, of a time..long past; and 
with the words a dark, proud man, with iron lips and 
keen, hawk eye, emerged from the wood and stepped 
upon the little rustic bridge that spanned. # clear 
stream babbling across the pathway. 

Anotlier form. beside. the:.speaker'’s: stood on the 
little wooden bridge—w beautiful young girl of seven- 
teen summers, clad. in. the picturesque. costume of 
Normandy, the short. skirt, bright boddice, flowing 
sash, aud bigh head-dress; and as. the sudden ejaca- 
tion,.of the new-comer. broks upon) her. ear, she 
stopped short, and a wave of embarrassment) crim- 
soned her face. Then, leoking a moment at the 
speaker, whose dress of rich green velvet and plumed 
and jewelled cap betokened bim @ man of rank, the 
maiden curtsied low, and said, half confusedly ; 

“And what would, Duke Robert with» Babette 
Aquitaine 2” 

“ A little ehat, prithee; swect..maid,, And. so thow 
art the pretty Babutte whom I caught.a glimpse of 
yesterday im, Palaise?” coutinued the dark man., “A 
pretty name for a pretty maid, by:my halidame! Nay, 
do not be in haste to me!” for she seemed 
impatient, as though she would have hurried past. 
“Thou knowest me, it seems, little Babette 2” 

“Yes. Thou art Duke. Robert, lord of the castle 
up yonder,” pointing away to the old stone chatcau, 
whose turrets rose sieep and clear in, the blue; sky at 
the edge of the forest. ‘I have seen thee often inthe 
courtyard as [ walked past.” 

The duke smiled—a)dark, sinister, smile—aud said; 

“ Thou hast used thy bright eyes*to. some purpose, 
my little maiden. And now, come tell me where thoa 
dwellest, for though I asked concerning thee yester- 
day in the town, when Lsaw.thee tripping in tho, dance 
on_the green, none would direct me to thy home.” 

The beautiful girl paused # moment, for she had 
heard, in common with all the rest. of the denizens,of 
Falaise, the character of thé, castle's lord, as a gay 
man, who cared only for his own sinful, pleasures ; 
and that he had made inquiry about her, as well as 
now: paused to seek converse with her, alarmed her 
sorely. Moving uneasily past him, she replied: 

“What matters it where .humble peasant. girls 
abide, my lord duke? Let me hasten onward, for my 
sire is awaiting me,” and darting past. him, . she; 
bounded across the bridgef.and along the green 


mossy forest paths beneath the heavy pines that. 


soughed their wind-swept boughs above her head. 

“A quick-witted piece!” exclaim. Duke Robert, 
biting his lips with chagrin, “ but she _ cannot foil me 
thus, I will follow her;”. and hasteving his pace, 
he gained, the edge of the. forest just in time to see 
Babette disappear: behind the hill-range that engirts 
the green valley of the Vire sleeping im the, yellow 
June sunset glow. 

“She does not dwell in the town, since she has 
left that on her right, and disappeared on the convent 
road. Par Dieu! she can’t be one, of the: sisters of 
Saint Cecilia; for. grey-cloaked nuns. never. doff their 
sombre robes to dance upon.tie village green, Yet. 
none dwell in that quarter save the hoary-headed old 
ise, whom 1 ‘encountered the ‘other day on my 
ride, and whose hat:along rises: along the Jenuly road. 


Well, my fleet maiden, though to-day you have 


escaped, to-morrow I, will. mount my good ‘steed and 
scour the, whole country that.engiris Falaise till I. 
have,found you!” 


CHAPTER. IL 


OncE..again, the sunset, ltues sere flooding the 
valley of.the; Vire,, flashing inthe waters.of. the 
little; stream that .babbled through ficlds, yinoyards, 
and the forest; kindling into crimson glow the. win- 
dows in the turret towers.of, the old castle ;. brighten- 
ing the grey walls of the stone convent, and settling 
like a veil of gold upon tha brown hair of Babette 
Aguitaine, as she sat, softly humming, an,old, Norman 
song, in the door of .a little, eottage,on a lonely road 
outside the precincts of Falaise.. ‘ 

The convent walls rosé at but a,short.distance from 
the maiden’s home, and even as she sat: and sung, its 
bells: pealed out the vesper: hour, the sweet, clear 
chimes mingling with her tones like a pleasant 
chorus; and so the twilight shadows fell, and Babette 
lingered, in the cottage.door and sung, 

Suddenly, as she closed the, refrain of her melody, 
a white, horse. was.reined,up before her. with sue 
force,as.to send him almost, back upon his haunches; 
and _ its, rider, in .a gilded suit, half armour and half 
court-dregs, of heavy xelvet, sprang to. the. ground, 
with his golden spurs ringing loudly. 

“ Ho, there, hoary-headed: old father! But ba,by 
my;halidame!, thou .here, my pretty Babette ?” he ex- 
claimed, starting with joyful surprise, as he spied the 
maiden. “In gogd sooth, this is,a lucky call, that, 
sent me straight into the presence of her who, occu- 
pies my, heart; for all.the day I have Leen searching 
for thy hiding-place, till now, at nightfall, I was 
well-nigh wearied, and bethought mate tarry a 
minute at Father Ambrosv’s cot, to rest ere, set. out 
for my own castle. Tell me if Ijhave not tracked the 
wild dove.to her nest, Babetie?” he asked, with bold, 
confident air. 

The Norman, maid shrunk away under the admiring 
glance.of bold Duke Robert's hawk eyes ;. but, seeing 
that her retreat was.discovered, she replied coldly ; 

“ Your.seareh has been, successful, my lord. This 
is my home, .where, 1, dwell. with. Father Ambrose; 
and good.old. Dame, Ursula, who, minds;the cares i 
our,umble cottage,” ., . 

“ Ah, our hoary-headed old monk hath ‘shown him-.’ 
self rcunying in, brightening Lis hidden. nest...with, go 
sweet; a: warbler,” said. Duke Robert, bluntly, and 
fastening, his keen gaze,on the girl's beautiful, faee, 
“faith; he'd, better far pass, his hours in counting 
the.beads of his brown rosary, and leave tender maids 
to shed their smiles on us laymen!” and he flung a 
strong gaze,of admiration upon her, 

Babette’s face grew scarlét with maidenly indig- 


‘Ration, and.she replied, sarcastically : 


“ Keep back) yourvevil hints, my,lord dwwe! , Father 
Ambrose isa fitting guardian. for the only daughter 
of his, soldier ,brother,. who, perished inythe wavs, 
leaving his orphan allalone save this. kin, . Methinks, 
too, it;is.no trait of, noble soul when 4 .Norman. duke 
flings. sugpicion upon,so pious. a recluse as he who 
dwelleth in, the shadows, of Saint. Cecilia's walls!” 
pointiug,away to the convent, in whose chapel the 
good old anonk at that, twilight hour was kneeling at 
evening vespers. ; 

The Norman lord. bit, his lip at. the girl's well- 
merited xetort, and porceiving that he had gone, too 
far, exclaimed; 

“ Prithee, a thousand, pardons, I beg, fair Babette! 
Oredit wy, feara to the natural jealousy of a lover, for, 
sweet niaiden, Duke Robert,is at,thy fees!” And suit- 
ing the.action to the, word, the nobleman bowed hig 
wailed knee, his golden.spurs clattering on the, pave- 
meut of tue little courtyard before the cot, and seizing 
the (girl's, white hand, he pressed it warmly, to his 
bearded lips. 

Babette drew her slender fingers away, with sudden 
movement; and recoiled from his ardent gaze with 
indignant glance,and crimsoning cheek, 

“ Rise, Duke, Robert! It, behoves not the castle’a 
lord to,.kyeel before an humble maiden, siuce it is.,, 
known the, world over,that noblemen rarely woo 
peasant girls save forspastime!” and, the high, proud 
look, which she. cast uponthe duke, told, that. Babette 
Aquitaine read well thecharacter of her suitor, 

“Nay, Jook.not s0.scorofully, sweet Babette!” said 
Duke Robert; “and judge not so unkindly, for thou 
canst. not,read the heart of him who, kneels before 
thee ;, and how: knowest thon that I.come not, to win 
thee fairly? Such things have been ia.our Normandy, 

pped: 


my), pretty, Babette ;” aud, the man’s words 


with candid eecent from his; tongue, for. he ,bad 
suddenly found that he must, indeed, woo, Babette 
openly. 

Pout however | many.a, peasant maiden might have 
been. moved. bythe eloguence of so lordly.a wooer, 
little. Babette, Aquitaine. was.none such ;, besides, 
prior love was, (ber, shigld, for the Norman girl wss 
already betrothed to. the chosen of her heart, 
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“ Nay, Duke Robert, thy words may, in good sooth, 
be true, but it becomes not a plighted maiden to 
listen. Go thy ways, my lord, and leave me to my 
humble lot; and tempt me not with stories of a 
grander life.” 

“Plighted! Ha, that is the secret of thy indiffer- 
ence then, little Babette!” exclaimed the nobleman, 
stattihg up, a dark frown glooming on his brow. “ To 
some low-born boor, I dare swear,” he added, bluntly 
and onately. 

A little curl of pride wreathed the red lips of the 


“Jacques Tacher may not boast the blood of a 
duke in his veins, but be hath good old Norman 
parentage, and is ‘a brave and noble soldier.” 

“A soldier! Ha, he is away at the wars then?” 
asked the duke, eagerly. 

“ Ay, my lord.” 

‘“ And when are you to be wedded?” queried the 
nobleman. 

“ Alas, Duke Robert, though a soldier may bravely 
fight his country’s battles, his wages count for less 
than bis honour. We are poor, my lord!” 

“And your uncle, Father Ambrose—can he not 
dower thee with a marriage portion, my pretty Ba- 
bette?” asked Duke Robert, with such a shew of 
tender solicitude that the maiden opened her heart 
still further. 

“Ah, Duke Robert, the church isa good mother, 
but she, too, is poor, save to her great abbots and 
bishops, and Father Ambrose hath no cunning to 
acquire henour or gain,” and with a half sigh she 
drooped her pretty head, with its wealth of brown 
braids tucked away snugly under its high Norman 


ca 

Doris & dreary fature to look forward to, it 
seemeth, my little Babette,” he said, artfully; “thou 
and thy soldier lover will both be wearied and older 
than thou art now at thy wedding-day. It must’be 
hard to be poor, Babette. Methinks 'twere pleasanter 
to dwell in a fine castle as the castle’s lady, in a 
chamber hung with gold and crimson arras, with 
vassals to come and go at every wave of thy little 
white hand, and rich velvet robes, and dainty food, 
and rare old wines—a fitting garden te hold the 
fairest rose of Normandy! Prithee, little 
us @ pleasanter picture than a poor soldier's 

e 

Rn De me not, Duke Robert,” said the girl, 
half dazzled by the splendid vision, but strong in her 
love for her brave soldier at the wars. “Listen to 
thy words I may not, were I free; fortis said thou 
art mee bring proud Lady Elinor to thy castle 
ere long.” , 

“Pshaw! idle gossip only, little one,” exclaimed 
the nobleman, with a gesture of scorn. “’Tis true 
Lady Elinor waits but to be won; but I love not the 
cold, proud, titled dame, and by all the saints in the 
calendar I swear I do love you only, sweet Babette!” 
he cried. “Wed me, and you shall be my true and 
lawful lady, and thy soldier at the wars shall be ad- 
vanced in honours, and thy old uncle here created 
abbot of yon old monastery; refuse me, and Jacques 
Tacher shall be ground into the lowest station in the 
army, and Father Ambrose made to feel the weight 
of the hate of a Norman lord, who rules the church 
as wellas state, Nay, this is rough wooing, I know, 
my pretty one,” he continued, as the girl shrank 
away, with pale cheek and trembling figure—* rough 
and bold I know full well, but ‘tis not the trade of 
us Norman lords to sue, for we are better versed in 
the arts of war than love. . Thou bast heard my suit; 
now look to it well ere thou givest answer!” And 
with haughty mien, yet eye that softened with love’s 
glow, the proud, stern warrior stood beside his 
champing war-steed before the humble little cottage, 
awaiting the peasant girl’s reply to this hasty and 
passionate wooing. 

The evening shadows gathered thicker about the 
little cottage draped with vines and roses; the chimes 
of the convent bells had long ceased; in the distant 
path the venerable figure of Father Ambrose, in his 
flowing, monkish gown, was seen returning from the 
evening vespers; and still Babette stood, pale and 
trembling, before her imperious suitor. 

Blame her not, reader, for her indecision. That 
was a rude and primeval age, when the will of the 
nobles was law to the humble classes ; when woman’s 
love was oftenest won by rough and bold —— 
and to rebel against the decree of her lord was rarely 
known ; and if, added to this state of things, we re- 
cord her natural womanly fear of the powerful Duke 
Robert's fulfilment of his threat, we can understand 
poor Babette’s hesitation to offend him, for the Nor- 
man lord had it in his hands to crash any who dared 
oppose his will. 

* Decide, little Babette. On the one hand, Jacques 
Tacher promoted to a great man, and Father Ambrose 
made an abbot or a bishop; and on the other, igno- 
miny, poverty, and the weight of Duke Robert’s 
crushing *” urged the nobleman, impatiently. 





He had judged rightly in this final appeal, for he 
had calculated ies the girl's heart, which might not 
be moved by a sudden affection for him, must be 
swayed by her love for the two whose names he ut- 
tered. Not for herself, but for them—to save then 
from the terrible iy os of the disappointed noble- 
ae A she nab, whit: paepet d Per aeat on 
trem’ e ™m grow as t 
firm as iron her decision was taken. 

“Duke Robert!” she said, in a low, concentrated 
voice. “If Ido goto yonder castle as your bride, 
I will not deceive you that I go there because I love 
you. Yet, swear to me by the holy Rood and by the 
Cross—swear that honour and preferment shall be 
pve on Jacques Tacher, and that Father Ambrose 
shall be endowed with the highest dignities of the holy 
church!” 

“By thé Rood and by the Cross! I swear both, 
sweet Babette, and so I set my sign upon your 
red lips to seal the compact!” cried the Norman 
duke, quickly stooping to place a kiss upon her young 
mouth. “But prithee, beautiful mistress, let us have 
no more of thy of love; for thou shalt see ere 
long how Duke Robert, who never yet hath failed in 
aught he undertook, in court or field, will have com- 
pelled thy entire fealty tothy lord. So prate not thus 
early, my lady.” 

“Go now! I would fain be alone to-night,” urged 
the maiden, faint and weary, and shrinking away 
from him. 

“T obey, sweet Babette. By the Rood, thou art 
playing mistress full early—but I yield for the 
nonce |” 

And with another kiss, the triumphant nobleman 
sprang upon his steed and dashed away in the ga- 
thering evening shadows, 

“Babette, who goes yonder over the hillside, on 
his great white war-steed, which came weil-nigh 
trampling me down in the pathway from the convent? 
It’s not Duke Robert, the castle's lord ?” asked Father 
Ambrose, entering the low-roofed cottage. 

“Ay, father, Duke Robert, the castle's lord,” an- 
swered Babette, with cold, unimpassioned tone, glid- 
ing away into her little chamber, where all the hours 
of the livelong night, she knelt, motionless as a statue 
of stone, and mutely praying what she could not uter 
with her white frozen lips, for the distant soldier, 
Jacques Tacher. 





CHAPTER IIL 


A montn had passed by in tke pleasant pag, 
the Vire, and throughout its length and breadth 
circled the tale that Duke Robert, lord cf the great old 
castle, was to legally wed the beautiful, but humble, 
Babette Aquitaine, niece of the good and pious old 
recluse, who made his home in the borders of the 
forest outside the previncts of the town and near by 
the grey old convent where dwelt the monks and 
sisters of St. Cecilia. 

Often during that period of time, had Duke Robert 
visited the humble cottage; and now he was in haste 
to wed his lovely bride, for daily came the story of 
battle din to his secluded castle retreat, and he knew 
that ere long the prince of the realm would summon 
him forth, with his band of retainers, to aid his coun- 
try in her hour of need and her hot feudal wars. 

One warm summer’s afternoon he set out from his 
lordly home to seek the humble dwelling of Babette; 
but paused awhile at the town, through which he 

on his way. Had he known what footsteps 
were, even at that hour, wending tuwards the cottage 
of Father Ambrose, doubtless he would have hastened 
onward more speedily; but he did not see the figure 
of a gallant young soldier hastening through the 
valley, and up the hillside in the direction of the 
forest—Jacques Tacher, returned on a brief furlough 
from the campaign, and half wild with the tale which 
had everywhere been poured into his ears in Falaise 
—the perfidy of Babette, and her approaching nup- 
tials with a noble suitor. 

The afternoon’s sunlight was striking aslant through 
the giant forest; and Babette, palo and dispirited, 
was walking along its mossy aisles with Father 
Ambrose by her side, striving, in the simplicity of his 
good old heart, to dispel her sadness by a learned 


dissertation on the virtues of some noteé saint in the | fri 


calendar, when suddenly pausing underneath the 
drooping boughs of a broad-leaved tree, whose shade 
me fy them from the sun’s heat, they were con- 
ronted by the home-returned soldier, who, in his 
owe wooden shoes, loose Zouave trousers, em- 
roidered blouse, flowing mantle, striped cap, and with 
his weapons at his belt, was striding along rapidly. 

“ What is this I hear, Babette? ‘Thou playing me 
false ?” cried Jacques with clasped hands, and speak- 
ing in reproachful accents, as he came upon her. 

Babette stood still as death, and the little white 
veil which fell from her Norman head dress, after the 
fashion of her times, was not whiter than her blanched 





face. 


“Tt is true, then. Thou darest not answer mo! 
God's curse on the ambition that made thee forswear 
thyself to be the lady of the castle yonder!” cried the 
soldier, with scorn and anger, 

Still no word uttered Babette, though she lifted 
her pale hands as though te ward off his keen rp. 
proaches; and pressed her uncle's arm imploringly, 
as if to ask his intercession in her favour. 

“My child, what is this? Didst thou love Jacques?” 
asked Father Ambrose gravely, standing between 
them, and pitying her white face. “Thou could’st 
not have loved him, and been false! I knew not that 
thou wert more than friends to each other.” 

“Last time I was home from the wars, Babette 
gaye me her troth-plight.. But she has broken it, and 
"tis well. A soldier will not stay to break his heart 
over what a girl transfers so easily !” cried Jacques, 
with bitterest ro. “I go, false Babette, and on 
the battle field I will forget thee!” and pausing not to 
deign another look at the death-white face bowed 
before him, the soldier turned and strode away. 

“My child, I fear thov hast done a great wrong to 
thy own conscience and thy soul,” began Father 
Ambrose; but his words were checked by a low, 
sobbing cry that escaped from Babette’s lips, and 
then she fell in a deep swoon into his arms. 

An hour later there was & clatter of lorse’s hoofs 
without, and Duke Robert strode hastily into the 
recluse’s cottage, where he found the old father and 
Ursula both engaged in restoring Babette to con- 
sciousness, 

“ Bestir thee, fair Babette,” he cried, excitedly. 
“ With the sunset hour I must away from my eastle, 
with my vassals and squires; for the summons hath 
come to Falaise for Duke Robert's aid, and the battle- 
cry will go up ere long from the field of Agincourt. 
Bestir thee, sweet mistress mine, for Duke Robert 
rideth not away from this valley of the Vire till the 
priest hath blessed his nuptials, and he leaveth the 
lady of the castle in her future home to welcome him 
back when Agincourt is won.” 

Like one in a dream, Babette arose, and mechani- 
cally obeyed her lord. 

Before the little steel mirror hanging on her cham- 
ber wall, Dame Ursula arrayed her young mistress 
in her kirtle and bodice of thick white satin, fastened 


; and, then, without 
word or gesture, but with head drooped in quiet sub- 
mission, Babette Aquitaine mounted the small 
white palfrey, with housings of blue and gold, which 
@ squire had pay oe from the castle stables, and the 
twain set off for the chapel of the grey convent. 

There in the golden sunset hour, an old friar uttered 
the rites which transformed the humble maid into the 
Lady of Duke Robert; and the wedded pair again set 
out for the castle, 

And an hour later, mailed knights, with glittering 
swords and golden spurs, held their ng steeds in 
check in the castle courtyard; and bold squires and 
stalwart retainers, all clad in warlike guise, stood 
grouped together, impatiently awaiting their leader, 
Duke Robert, to go forth to the wars. 

And when the last lance of the dying sunset was 
shivered agaiust the dark old forest, y Babette 
looked forth, with marble-white face, from her turret 
window upon a band of bold riders dashing across the 
valley of the Vire. 

. * : * + * 

Agincourt was fought and won, and the dreadful 
harvest of war was over. Steel-clad knights, with 
battered breast-plates and helmets, were wending 
their homeward ways; rejoicings rang throughout the 
land from town to forest, and from hill country to 
brook side, on the air pealed forth the notes of glad- 
ness and the trumpet tone of victory. 

But, alas! the wail of sorrow may be in the paan 
of conquest; and women’s eye grew dim with tears, 
and brave knights grew sad, for many a gallant heart~ 
throb was crushed out beneath the trampling hoof of 
war steed on the red battle-field. 

The young, the brave, the beautiful, the gallant 
knight who weut forth with his lady’s colours on his 
lance and her scarf upon his breast, side by side they 
fell with the scarred and bronzed warrior of many ® 


ay. 
When the tidings of Agiocourt circled throughout 
the valley of the Vire, a pale-faced lady, young but 
sorrowful, sat at the turret window of the old castle, 
looking away over the country for her lord’s re- 
ta 


rn. 

Was love the sentinel who bade her watch and 
ward at the turret window? Nay, but duty, for Lady 
Babette was a wedded wife. 


But ah! he cometh yender at the head of a band of 
horsemen, and her heart grows still as the retinue 
a the castle gates. 

ut why their solemn faces? And why those droop- 
ing black plumes, and their funeral rom | ? 





And who is he that rides at the head of that colama 
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of warriors in knightly attire, with the cross. upon 
is breast 

i Lady Babette knew all before they told her— 
that her lord came back for lordly burial, from his 
death wound at Agincourt; and later, she knew who 
stood before her—knighted and ennobled by the 
prince's own hands for his splendid deeds of daring 
in the battle fray—Sir Jacques de la Tacher, Baron of 
Normandy. 

It was like a dream. 

The hands that were to have raised the humble 
conscript Jacques to preferment were lying cold in 
death. The soldier stood a peer and knight upon the 
hearthstone and in thehalls of the bold duke who had 
wronged him; and Lady Babette also stood, a maiden 
widow, in her own castle home. 

Days went by, and @ hearse with nodding plumes 
and a long cortége of proud Norman nobles, filed out 
the crstle gate and through the Vire Valley, to the 
church, where they gave Duke Robert princely burial, 
and laid over him a marble slab emblazoned with a 
list of his warlike deeds and his glorious death at 
Agincourt. 

A year went by; and once again a train went forth 
from the castle gates; but this time, the bell of the 
great cathedral pealed joyfully, and the convent 
chimes rang out merrily—for in the chapel of Saint 
Cecilia, where good old Father Ambrose stood in 
flowing bishop's robes, Sir Jacques de la Tacher, 
baron of the realm, wedded Lady Babette, still fairest 
“ Rose of Normandy.” M. W. J. 








A CURIOUS STORY. 


Tue Civil Tribunal of Paris bas delivered judgment 
inan action brought to recover the sum of 2,350 francs 
under the following rather singular circumstances :— 

A Frenchman named Biez went to Santiago, Chili, 
1854, and settled there as an hotel keeper. Having 
succeeded well in his business for some years, he came 
to the conclusion, in 1862, that he had better get 
married. Remembering that he bad left in France 
two nieces who were now ma-riageable, one being 
about nineteen, and the other twen‘y-one, he wrote to 
them, stating his intentions to offe: one of them his 
hand. 

The elder of them, Mdlle. Virginie Lez#@il, sent to 
her uncle by the next mail photographic porvaits of 
herself and sister. The uncle chose Mdlle. Vir,inie, 
and made ‘Tier an offer of his hand, which was %=- 
cepted, and he then sent her money, amounting to 
about 1,350 francs, for her outfit aud travelling ex- 
penses. 

The young lady arrived at Valparaiso in February, 
1864,on board the merchant vessel Pisco, Captain 
Lefort. But during the passage Mdlle. Virginie and 
the captain had become enamoured of each other, and 
when the uacle, on their arrival, became aware of 
this, he at once gave up his claims, and consented to 
his niece’s mai with Captain Lefort, which was 
celebrated at the Cathedral of Valparaiso. M. Beiz 
afterwards accompanied his niece and her husband 
to France, and was present at the celebration of mar- 
riage at Paris, 

Up to this. time not a word had been said by M. 
Biez about any claim on his niece for the money he 
bad advanced for her outfit and voyage, but he now 
applied to her and her husband for payment of the 
sum above mentioned. Madame Lefort, who had con- 
sidered the money ag @ present, nefused to pay it, and 
hence the present suit. 

The Tribunal, after hearing counsel, decided that 
as the plaintiff had voluntarily consented to the rup- 
ture of his niece's engagement with him by sanction- 


ing ber marriage with Lefort, without making any |- 


allusion to the repayment of the money he liad ad- 
vanced; that it. was too late for him to putin a claim, 
and that his demand must therefore be rejected, with 
costs, 


Tue Hoygx-Guinzr.— The Honey-Guide is an 
extraordinary bird; how is it that every member of 
its family has learned that all men, white or black, are 
fond of honey? The instant the little fellow gets a 
glimpse of aman, he hastens to greet him with the 
hearty invitation to come, as Mbia translated it, toa 
bees'-hive, and take some honey. He flies on in the 
proper direction, perches on a tree, and looks back 
to see if you are following ; then on to another and 
another, until he guides you to the spot. If you do 
not accept. his first invitation he follows you with 
pressing importunities, quite as anxious to lure the 
stranger to the bees’-hiveas other birds are to draw 
him away from their own nests. Except while on the 
march. our men were sure to accept the invitation, 
and manifested the same by a peculiar responsive 
whistke, meaning, as they said, “ All right, go ahead ; 
Weare coming.” The bird never deceived them, but 
always guided them to a hive of bees, though some had 
but little honey in store. Has this peculiar habit of the 
honey-guide its origin, as the attachment of dogs, in 





friendship for man, or in love for the sweet pickings 
of the plunder left on the ground? Self-interest aiding 
in preservation from danger seems to be the rule.in 
most cases, as, for instance, in the bird that guards 
the buffalo and rhinoceros. The grass is often so tall 
and dense that one could go close up to these animals 
quite unperceived; but the guardian bird, sitting on 
the beast, sees the approach of danger, flaps its wings 
and screams, which causes its buiky charge to rush 
off from a foe he has neither seen nor heard ; for his 
reward the vigilant little watcher has the pick of the 
parasites of his fat friend.—Dr. Livingstone's Expedi- 
tion to the Zambesi. 


THE BOHEMIAN. 
——@——___— 
CHAPTER IIL 


Ar an early hour in the evening, Leopold de Courcy 
called together those of his servants whom he knew 
he could trust, and informed them that important 
business called him from home, and that it might. be 
some weeks before he should return. 

“T should like,” he said, after he had made the 
statement, “that nothing be said of my absence 
until you are actually obliged to account for me. 
You need not even say anything to the other ser- 
vants.” 

“Good master,” replied the old steward—a man 
who had been with Sir Leopold since his boyhood— 
“] think we understand you. Go, and take your own 
time for your business, and while you are gone we 
will do the best we can. Of course it is not impossi- 
ble that we may have visitors from the Jacobin Club. 
If they come and inquire for you, I wish to be able 
truthfully to tell them that I know nothing of your 
whereabouts.” 

“ You are right,”said De Courcy. ‘ And all I have 
further to say is, take te best care of the property 
youcan. If the Jacobins come, and show signs of 
hostility, you will not oppose them. After I am gone 
you will look first to your own safety, and after that 
to my interests.” 

At nine o'clock, the arrangements were all made, 
and three of the best.horses were led out into a deep 
nook in the park. 

The valet whom De Courcy hed selected to acoom- 
pany him was a lithe, wiry Gascon, named Maurice 
Cazaban: He was about thirty years of age, and 
was one of those men whom a friend may trust under 
all circumstances. 

Fear was something which he never knew. The 
greater the anger, the more calm became his mental 
faculties, and the more steady his nerves. 

Wagers had been laid by new servants that they 
could frighten the cool-headed Gascon; and to that 
end they had contrived all manner of tricks—such as 
making ghostly appearances in dark nights, causing 
unearthly noises in his chamber, and imitating the 
howl of wild beasts at his heels; but all to no effect. 

He possessed a constitutional imperviousness to the 
emotions thus sought to be aroused, and when his 
companions found, as they were destined soon to do, 
that there was danger to themselves in trifling with 
the valet, they were content to let him rest. 

Maurice had led the horses down into the park, and 
Paul had brought down the well-filled portmanteaus, 
and shortly afterwards, Sir Leopold made his appear- 
ance, bearing the arms which he thought proper to 
select. 

There were a brace of good pistols for each of the 
party ; a short, knife-like dagger, to be worn in the 
bosom ; besides the ordinary travelling sword. 


hanging in the heavens, though no rain fell ; but the 
valet declared-that the bad weather was not ‘over. 
They would have rain before morning, he said, and 
perhaps before midnight. 

At all events, they had better make'up their minds 
for a wet skin. 

The party left the park at a walk, but when they 
struck the highway the horses broke into a trot, which 
pace was quickened as the travellers became some- 
what used to the darkness, and before midnight they 
had gone over twenty miles. 

De Courcy had hoped to reach Mirebeau before 
stopping to rest; but that privilege was denied him. 
In the first place, the horses were not equal to the 
task, and in the second place, as Maurice had pre- 
dicted, the storm set in in earnest about an hour after 
midnight. 

“ How long will you ride in this storm ?” asked the 
valet, drawing up by his master’s side. 

“ We must ride until we find a shelter,” said De 
Courcy. 

“What say you to the old Abbey of St. Julien? 
That is upon this aye of the coal hills of Beze.” 

“Ay,” cried the knight; “and I know the*abé 
very well. We will stop there.” 

It was now very dark, and even the horses tracked 


The night was dark, heavy masses of clouds ‘still 





a 
thei: way with difficulty ; but at the end of afiother 
hour they reached the gates of the abbey, and after 
a deal of knocking, one of the monks made his ap~ 
pearance with a lantern in his hand. 

“Who is this?” he demanded, holding the small 
wicket only part way open. 

‘We are honest. travellers,” replied De Courcy, 
“and have been forced to ask shelter here from this 
driving storm.” 

“Heaven save us!” ejaculated the monk, étil! hold- 
ing the wicket so that he could close it at a moment’s 
warning, ‘we canpot open our gates to évery tra- 
veller that my come &long.” 

“T thought yours was a charitable house, good 
father ?” 

“Ay, and so it is; but not for the harbouring of 
our country’s enemies.” 

“And who call you the enemies of France to-day ?” 
asked Leopold. 

“Ah! my son, France has many enemies. How 
should I know them all ?” 

At this point Maurice came to the rescue.’ He 
fancied he could see where the trouble lay. He knew 
that the followers of Robespierre had made war upon 
the church and the priesthood, and he believed that 
the monk only wished to discover with what manner 
of men he had to deal. 

“ Holy Father,” be said, “if you cannot admit us, 
will you call the abbé ?” 

“Do you know him, my son ?” 

‘ Ay, we know him very well,” replied De Courcy. 

* But does he know you ?” 

“Go ask him!” cried the applicant, his impatience 
getting the better of his caution, “if heknows Leopold 
De Courcy.” 

“Tery you mercy, my son. Had you given me your 
name in the first place, you shotld not have sat here 
in the rain solong. These are dubious times, and we 
are forced to exercise much caution.” 

Thus speaking, the monk disappeared, and shortly 
afterwards unbarred the gate, and flung it open, upon 
which De Courcy and his companions rode into the 
court. 

Another monk presently made his appearance, with 
a second lantern, who showed Maurice where he could 

ut the horses, and when the animals had been cared 
or, aud the portmanteaus removed, the valet joined 
his master in the guests’ room ef the abbey, where a 
good fire was already blazing upon tue hearth, and 
where the drenched travellers made themselves very 
comfortable. 

They were engaged in drying their clothes, when 
the abbé made his appearance. 

He was an old man, of a benignant aspect, named 
Balthazar, and had been chief of the abbey for many 
years. Other religious houses in the Cote #Or had 
been visited and pillaged by the Jacobin rabble; but 
the house of St. Julien they had passed by, and 
simply for the reason that Balthazar had been one of 
the best friends to the poor of his neighbourhood that 
was to be found anywhere, and as the Jacobins were 
of that very class, they spared the abboy for the old 
man’s sake. 

The abbé recognized De Courcy at once, but the 
first salutations had hardly been exchanged, when 
another alarm was heard at the gate. De Courcy 
started and turned pale. 

“Mercy!” he cried, “it is not possible that we have 
been followed so soon !” 

+4 Then you are fleeing from the Jacobins ?” said the 


abbé. 
“Yes, good fatlier.. To you Iam willing to confess 


the truth. The guillotine has been set up in 
Chatillon, and I was @ marked victim!” 

“Fear notyet, my son. If you are followed by 
your enemies, I will protect you if I can.” 

'*Let me go and see who has arrived,” suggested 
Maurice. “I will very quickly decide.” 

The valet went out, and when he returned, he was 
followed by the Marquis Arnaud St. Hurbert, and 
Cora. DeCourcy, acting under the impulse of a most 
happy surprise, started up, and embraced his friend, 
while Paul, influeneed by a far deeper emotion, took 
Cora by the hand and led her towards the fire, and 
before her maid had disposed of several smal] parcels 
which she had brought in, he had, with his own hands, 
assisted in removing her hood and eloak, and had 
seated her upon the stool which he had been 
occupying. + 

It was very natural after this that he should draw 
up another stool by her side, aud still more natura! 
that he should seat himself thereon, for his own gar- 
ments were not yet dry, and the’ space about the fire- 
place was limited. 

“By niy faith!” said the marquis, addressing De 
Courcy, after he had gained a seat by the_fire, “we 
have met under peculiar circumstances!” 

“You speak truly,” answered Leopold. “ It seems 
somewhat strange that yeu and I should be fugitives 
from our ownhomes, But I did not think you would 
come this way.” 
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“ What way should I have taken?” © ' 

“I had supposed you would strike towards Baden.” 

“ Ah, Lhave'too many friends there.” 

“And for that very reason I supposed as I did.” 

* And for ‘that very reason,” the marquis, ‘with 
a shake of the head, “my~enemies “will ‘be likely 
pursue in ‘that ditection..: Gabriel Dracon ‘kno 
that... have: relatives: in ‘Germany; «aud I” 
wager anything that when my absence is'digco 
herstarts his troopers post haste towards the’ Lower 
Rhine.” , j 

“ Then you intend to go another way ?” 

“Yes, Iam going to Switzerland, «If I can reach 
Berne in safety, I shall bewontent.” } 

“That is my own destination!" returned De 
Couroy. ’ 

He spoke as though he trould like to bo pleasefl 
‘with the arrangement, but«yet it Was not difficult to 
sée that he was not entirely satisfied. ’ 

“Leopold. De Gourey,” said} St. Hubert, ‘after 


gazing into his friend’s face,for some moments in J’ 


silence, “are you afraid to have me travel with 
you 2” 

“ Certainly not,” answered the knight, with a per- 
ceptible catching of. the breath. ’ 

“ If there is danger to either from ‘the companion- 
ship,” pursued the marquis, “the danger willbe 
me, for it was, apparent -enough: that’ your ral 
would lay towards Switzerland.. However, I don’ 
apprehend danger at all. By the time our absence is 
discovered, we shali be again on our way; and if no 
accident befall us, we shall be clear of Fratice in 
two days.” 

While this conversation was going on between tha 
two parents, Paul and Cora had found tongue in their 
quiet corner, and. if they did not speak words of love 
with their lips, their eyes. surely beamed with erotic 
messages. 

Paul dared not give speech to his deepest feelings, 
and yet when he caught the soft, warm light of Cora’s 
eyes responding to his own ardent glances; he could 
not doubt that shelovedhim. |. 

Once or twice he found his father’s gaze fixed upon 
him, and he fancied that it was with a troubled, pain- 
fal expression. 

It seemed to him.as. though. his parent did not like 
his familiarity »with Cora ;.and hei ined farther 
that the presence of St. Habert was not. welcome. 
What. did:it mean ? 

“Paul, we shall go to Berne; together,” said Cora; 
and as she spoke she laid ber hand upon his arm as 
though he had been her brother. 

“T trust so, Cora,” he, replied, trembling beneath 
her touck. 

“ And L hope we shall live near each other.” 

“I hope se, too.” 

** Because,” pursued the maiden, with her hand still 
resting confidingly upon his arm, ‘| you will bethe only 
friend I shall have in Switzerland—the only. friend 
beside my father and Jaeques, and; Marie.” 

Had Paul been at, that moment, svhere only Cora’s 
ears could have drunk in his werds, there is no: know- 
ing what he might have said; but other ears were 
open, and he could only look hislove. But even as it 
was she seemed to understand him, for the tell- 
tale blood mounted to her cheeks and temples, and he 
plainly felt the gentle quiver of her/hand before it was 
withdrawn. 

“ Paul!” 

It was his father who spoke, and the tone was 
abrupt and unpleasant. 

“I think we had better retire.now, for we must 
make an early start.” 

“T think we had better, all. retire,” added the mar- 
quis, “ for we can have but avery. few hours for rest.” 

“ Morbleu !” cried Jacques Tobin, who sat nearest 
the door, “there comes another thump upon. the gate. 
At this rate the abbey will be full before morning. 
Come, Maurice—let’s go and see what has rained 
down now.” 

Thus ing, Jacques arose and followed ane of the 
monks from the room, Maurice Cazaban keeping him 
company. St. Hubert.and De Courey were both ua- 
easy, but.they chose, to remain until they had heard 
from their valets, for if they.were enomies who had 
come, they wished te know it. 

In a little while Maurice returned, with the in- 
telligence that all was right, and presently ,after- 
wards Jacques and the monk came in, followed bya 
single traveller—an apparently middle-aged man, 
who wore over his shoulders an old blanket, from 
which the wet was dripping.in streams. 

When the blanket had been removed, the abbé 
crossed himself, at the same time giving utterance to 
an exclamation of mingled terror and surprise,’ for 
in the new visitor, whose quaint garb was now re- 
vealed, he recognized one of those wandering Bo- 
hemians who rest eternally under the anathema of 
the true chureh. 

The man Las a wild look. 

His features were sharp and angular; . his. eyes 





smalk; bright; and deeply sunken; his ‘heir of an 
eae ee and matted; his face unshaven, 
‘and’ dark, weather-tanned skin thickly ‘pitted 
by small-pox. 

In “frame he was tall and spare, and despite his 


+ thinness, he seemed powerful and athletic, though 
‘bnow évidently fatigued by hard travel. 


‘* Who are you?” demanded the abbé, moving back 


aay name is Goliath,” replied the stranger, in 
subdued guttural tone. , 
* And you are of the accursed race ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” the man answered, sweeping the long 
dark hair from his--brow.. ‘‘I--am accursed, and my 
race is accursed. I will practice no deception. Iam 
called in Prance.& Bohemian, in Spain they call me 
Gitano, in Russia they call me Tyrgani, and in Eng+ 
land they call me Gipsy. . Now, ,govd father, for the 


love of mercy, which all human beings may feel alike, 
I beg that you will give me shelter from this’ cruel 
storm.” 


“Shelter and rest you'shall have, misguided man,” 
returned Balthazar, “and in the morning you shall 
have food. In thé meantime, I ask you to turn your 
thoughts to God, whois alone able to save you from 
the final tribulation.” 

The Bohemian expressed his gratitude in few words, 
and then took a seat near the fire. 

The marquis aud De Courcy had both arisen from 
their stools to give’ him room, and ‘after'lie had sat 
down, he gazed up iato their faces. 

He started as ‘though he lad received a sudden 
shock, and-an exclamation ef surprise broke from his 
lips. 

*“Leopold De Courey!” 

It-was' now De Courcy's turn to start. He drew 
nearer the wanderer, and gazed more sbatply into his 
face. 

“ Who are you?” he demanded. 

“Tam simply what you see,” replied Goliath, 
slightly averting his face. ! 

“But you know me?” 

“Yes, I know you by sight, both you and the 
Marquis Arnaud St. Hubert!” ¥ 

“And by my life!” cried the. marquis, who bad 
been regarding the man intently, “I know you!” 

The Bohemian gave a sudden start, and looked up 
into St. Hubert’s:face. 

“Do you know me?” 

“T mean that your countenance is: familiar—that I 
have seen you before.” 

“ Oh!—that is all, is it ?” 

“Yes. That is all. But you must enlighten 
me 1» - 

“Not to-night,” said Goliath, speaking in an easier 
tone. ‘I think you ‘were about seeking your rest 
when ‘I came in.” 

“ We were.” 

“Then do not-allow me to detain you. If you 
have any questions to ask, we shall meet again.” 

As the marquis was satisfied that: the man would 
speak no more, he took his daughter by the hand, and 
inicompany with Marie, followed one of the monks to 
the cells which had'been prepared for their use. 

Jacques and: Maurice went out to the stables, pre- 
ferring to.sleep where the horses were, to being shut 
upinone of these narrow stone chambers which they 
knew were set apart for guests. , 

The abbé himself arose to guide De Courcy to his 
resting-placé, remarking, ashe did so: 

“You and your son will have to occupy different’ 
apartments. Our room is limited, but werwill make 
you as comfortable as we ean.” 

With asimple response of acquiescence, Sir Leo-, 
pold followed the abbé from the room, thus leaving 
Paul and the Bohemian alone together. 

The young man ‘had not. been ‘a disinterested -wit- 
ness Of what had transpired since Goliath's entrance ; 


‘for he, too, had recognized something familiar in those 


dark pitted: features. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ you know De Courey and Sts Hu- 
bert—do youcknow me?” 

“How ean I help knowing you, since I have heard 
your father call you by name ?” replied the Bohemian, 
with a shrug of the shoulders. 

“Ay, I know that; but would you have known 
me otherwise?” 

Instead of answering as before, Goliath moyed his 
stool close up te Paul’s side, and took his hand. He 
gazed awhile upon the open palm, seeming to trace 
the various lines, and at length he said, in slow, mea- 
sured tones: 

“Paul de Courey, your ‘early manhood has opeted 
under a heavy cloud, and that cloud comes from ‘your 
father. There is trouble before you—lI see it plainly.’ 
Do you mark that heavy line encircling the whole; 
base of the thumb? hat is your line of life. See 
how tortuous it is, and low many small lines. run 
inge it.” 

“ And are those all troubles ?” asked Paul. 

“No. Qn the contrary, those are all blessings. 





But do ‘you see that deeper fine,“ ranning from the 
centre of the wrist. up towards’ the middle finger ? 
Turn your palms little towards the fire. There.” 


‘ell, that one Do 
how it ‘intercepts ‘and shuts off all tions smaller 
lines 2?” 

“« Yes.” 

“ Still,” pursued the Bohemian, “if you are true 
brave, you need have no fear.” i 

“But this great evil—what is it?” 

“Have you not found it yet?” 

No.” 

“Thon you shall find it ere long. ‘Ah, ‘here eo 
the abbé. I can'telf you no more.” - 

Ata sign from Balthazar, out hero ‘waé forced to 
leave his strangé’’companion ; and when ® ho’ had 
reached his cell, and thrown himself upoui the narrow 
— of straw, he reflected deeply upon what he had 

ea 

What was the great‘evil that was'to come upon him, 
and shut off the blessings’ of life? “He did not ask 
bimself if the prophecy had good foundation, for ‘so 
deeply had he been impressed by it that he took its 
truth for granted.’ 

And in another cell there was as anxious a man, 
Leopold de Courey, instead of closing his eyes to sleep, 
gazed eagerly out into the black darkness, vainly en- 
deavouriug to call-up some circumstance ‘that might 
lead him to'a knowledge of when and where hie jiad 
before seen and known the Bohemian. 


CHAPTER Iv.” 


Turabbé had breakfast served at an early hour, 
and all his guests were at ‘the tablo save the Bo- 
hemian, 

“Weare not in a situation now to be over fasti- 
dious; good father,” said the marquis. “If Goliath, 
as‘he calls himself, would breakfast with us, he is 
welcome.” 

“ You are late, my son,” replied Balthazar. “Tho 
Bohemian has eaten and gone.” 

“Gone!” echoed tae marquis ‘and De Courcy in 
coucert. 

“Yes. Heslept upon the floor by the fire, and was 
up with the break of day. He seemed refreshed and 
strong, aud ag soon as he had eaten some cold bread 
aud meat, and drank a little sour wine, he set forth.” 

“Do you know which way he went ?” 

“ T think towards Castillon. At all events, he dis- 
appeared in that direction.” 

* Did he ask any questions before he left?” 

“Yes. He asked which way’ you were travelling, 
bat I was unable to tell him. I asked if he knew you, 
and he replied that he had seen you bofore, and that 
was all I could get from him. He’s a strange man, 
and from what little conversation I held with him, I 
should judge him to be far more intelligent than most 
. his people are. But, my ‘son, you seemed to know 

m. 

This last remark was directed to De'Oourcy, who 
said, after some little hesitation : 

“ T know that I have seen him before, thongh where 
or under what circumstances I cannot tell.” 

“ It is not! impossible that he may have crossed your 
path in some of bis wanderings,” sugzested the abbé. 
“Such a countenance as his is not easy to be for- 
gotten, and’though you might never have seen it 
but once before, you would be likely to recognize it 
now.” 

De Gourcy was hardly willing to admit this solu- 
tion, but as be could offer no better he let it pass ; and 
as soom as breakfast was over, the horses were brought 
<a the stable, and the portmanteaus strapped in 

ir 

The marquis offered 'to pay for the aéeommodations 
they had had, but the abbé would listen to no such 
propositions. 

“Tf, at some fature time,” he said, “ you find your- 
self able. to help our house, “your assistance will be 
gratefully received ;: but-at presentiyou need help 
yourself, and I can only pray that you may come safely 
out from the trials that are before you.” 

(Che storm had passed, and the sun was just peeping 
up over the hills of Béze as the travellers started on 
their way. 

They passed Mirebeau towards the ‘middle of tho 
forenoon, and stopped just outside of the town toallow 
their horses to rest. 

At noon they crossed the Soaneat Pontaillier. They 
would have left this tewn to their right, had there 
been any other way of crossing the river with their 
horses ; but they made no stop here, however, keeping 
on some three or four niiles:to a small hamlet in Jura, 
where they stopped to get dinner. 

During the afternoon the air was cool and bracing, 
and over an hour before sundown they reached the 
Abbey of St. Pinneis, which was situated at tiie 100% 
of aspur of the Jura: Mountains. 

Both De Courcy-and St. Hubert would have riddes 
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on further daring fhe cool of the prening, but they 
knew that their horses had done enough for the day, 
and they furthermore believed that, even if their ene- 
mies had, started in pursuit, they could not reach 
them where they were. 

The Abbey’ of St.Francis was much older than 
that.of St. Julien, and in some places the walls were 
falling to ruin; but the aboé, whose name was God- 
frey, gave the, travellers a warm weleome, and con- 
ducted them to very. comfortable quarters. 

The horses were forced to put up with open sheds, 
but since the weather was pleasant, that mattered not, 
saye that Jacques and Maurice. were, under the dis- 
egreeable necessity of accommodating themselves to 
thedungeons, as they were pleased to call the abbey 


ils. 
Back of the abbey, and enclosed within the decay- 
ing walls, was a garden where the monks raised a 
variety of vegetables for the use of their table, and 
here, after supper, Patil de Courcy made his way, 
thinking that be might be for awhile alone. 

But it so happened that another was exactly of his 


mind. 

Cora St. Hubert, had. noticed the. garden, and, she, 
too, wended her, way thither. shortly after she had 
eaten her, supper., She met Paul—met him with a 
smile, 

 Paal, L hope you will not think that I came hither 
to follow you.” 

“| dare mot;think so, Cora,” replied the young man, 
with some agitation. But he quickly recovered him- 
self, and,.in @ lighter, tone, added, “ Since, we; have 
net, however, I- trust we shall; not;run away from 
each other.” 

“Indeed,” cried Cora, with a look of beaming, 
brightness, ‘tin this. place, and under our present cir- 
cumstances, friends are too few. to be run away from.” 

So they walked along together, and for awhile con- 
versed, upon.the various topica naturally suggested by 
their journey. , Cora, rested her hand. within. Paul’s 
am, and: looked ,eonfidingly up into his face as she 
talked. At length she asked him concerning the 
Bohemian whom they had met at St, Julien. 

“He was. strange looking, man,” she, said, ‘and, 
thought it very curious that your father and mine 
should both\nave recognized him, I asked my, father 
this morning, about, him, but he could tell: me nothing. 
Heonly knew, that.he had seen the man somewhere, 
and.that his appearance, impressed him in a very re- 
workable manner. Did ever you see him before 
Poul 2” 

“ yea.” 

“Where?” . 

“Ah, Cora, thats more than I can tell,” 

“ Your father seemed much moved, 

“Yes—lI noticed it.” 

“Perhaps he. knows all about him.” 

“No, he knows nothing; I am sure of it.” : 

“It is very, strange; and, Paul, will you, believe it 
—I faney that. the dark, repulsive face is not al- 
together unfamiliar,to me. ‘Chere was something in 
the sharp light of those eyes, and in the motion of the 
features when he spoke, that seemed like the shadows 
of some old dream.” ; 

“ And yet you cannot call him nearer to mind ?” 

“No; and even that. may be all fancy.” 

“F talked. with him. alone last night, Cora; and he 
told me my fortune.” : 

Paul spoke so soberly and so earnestly that his 
companion, wasinclined to treat the matter seriously, 
and she wag.anxious to know what fortune had 
foretold for him. 

‘The Bohemian told me,” he said, “that I was 
opening my manhood under a dark cloud. He said 
there were blessings in, store for me, but betwixt me 
and them there viag;to-be.much trouble.” 

“He meant the trouble of your present flight from 
home,” suggested Cora. } 

“No,”. returned ..Paul;,:“that-was not. his mean- 
1 Ny 
7 What eould he have,meant, then 2” 

“T have my own thoughts,” replied the young man, 
ina hesitating manner. 

“ And what are they 2” ; , 

As Paul ;met.the eamest, confiding light .of his 
companion’s dark brown eyes, he had a mind to speak 
tlie truth, Why not, speak it: now as well as at. any 
tine? Why, not now know the fate that was in 
store for him? » . 7 ‘ 

“Cora,” ne, said, “the Bohemian spoke of blessings. 
Now I knew that all future blessings of my life must 
be based upon one first and. greatest blessing of all, 
Without,which there can be no joy.” f 

Cora seemed; to read the youth’s meaning in his 
look. and tone, for she;removed her hand. from’ his 
arm and bowed her head; but he quickly took the 
hand in his own, and she/did, not offer, to. with- 
draw it, 

“Oora,” he, went, on, speaking more eagerly than 
before, “ Lmust.say mow, all, that. have .to say. 


had not thought, when I came,into this garden, that | 





these words would haye passed my lips so soon; but 
they may as. well be spoken now as at aby time, 
and then we shall know each other better. I have 
told you that there was one great, primal blessing 
upon which must be founded all the joy of my fature 
life. Can you not guess what it is?” 

The maiden trembled, but made no reply; yet she 
allowed her hand to rest quietly where it was. 

“Dearest Cora, my ardent gaze, my warmly-spoken 
words, and my trembling lips, must often have told 
you the story ; but you shall no longer be left to draw 
your conclusions from such dubious speech.” Oh! 
you have become allin alltome. ‘To possess you 
for my own; to call you mine for life; to claim you 
as my wife; to labour for you; to watch with you; 
to weep when you weep; to joy when you joy; to 
care for you and to love you always, is the great 
blessing that must, be mine ere life can offer sunshine 
and happiness, Speak, Cora, and tell me if I may 


os 


“ Paul,” said the noble girl, looking calmly up into 
his face, “if I thought that you and I were to be 
separated in the time to come I should be very miser- 
able.” 

“ Then, you de love me,-dearest ?” 

“Yes, Paul; I have loved you a long, long time.” 

“ And, you, will be my wife?” 

“I think I may safely say yes; for I am sure that 
my father will.not object.” 

“Oh, bless you, darling!—bless you now and 
always!” 

Thus. far Cora had been calm, and self-possessed ; 
but now, as.she rested her head upon, her lover's 
bosom, and twined her arm about his neck, her deep 
emotions, gained the mastery, and she burst into 
tears... But she.did not weep long, Paul spoke of the 
future—of the,bliss that. was,in. store for them—and 
she followed him eagerly. He did not think the 
Reign of Terror that then overshadowed France could 
lovg continue.. It contained. within itself the ele- 
ments of.its own. destruction. The mob had run 
mad, and was tearing out its own iife, 

“Only a calm, reasonable government can con- 
tinue,” he said. ‘* The.old government had its faults, 
and the, mob overturned it; but it will require no 
outside, influence to overturn, the ,present’ state of 
affairs. It,is like, one of those fearful storms that 
sometimes,gather upon these nrountains, It is terrible 
while, it lasts; but nature cannot long endure the 
conxulsion. The.yery elements that make up the 
storm spend themselves in their own fury. Ere long, 
Cora, we may be back again upon the banks, of our 
own sweet river, once more safe at home, and happier 
far, than.we have. ever been.” 

As the dews, of evening began to fall, the lovers 
returned to. the abbey, where they found their friends 
all assembled in the guests’ room, 

As soon, as Cora could find opportunity to, speak 
with her father alone, she threw her arms about, his 
neck, and told him of her loye for Paul, and of his love 
for her;, and she told him, too, of the words that bad 

between them, 

“T could not keep it from,.you, dear father,” ste 
said; “for if I am to be happy, you must enjoy my 
happiness with me, and if Iam to be disappointed — 

“ Hush! my. darling,” interrupted the marquis, 
pressing his child to his bosom. “I will enjoy your 
happiness, with you, I know of no man whom I would 
rather see,your husband than Paul de Courcy; but 
you, must wait, 

Cora was. willing to wait, She had expected to 
wait; and when she laid her head upon her pillow 
that night, the thought of iprea! gave her no trouble, 
for the rich promise of joy in the future was sufficient 
for the present. 

T wice or thrice. during the eveming, as opportunity 
offered, did Paul think of telling his father what had 
transpired between himself and Cora; but he could not 
speak the words that formed themselves upon his 


Ips. 

FThere seemed a set.up.by some unseen 
mystic power, which he could not overcome. Sir 
Leopold wore a clouded ‘brow, and showed no dis- 
position te converse. 

“Never mind,” said Paul, to himself, .as.. he started 
towards his place of rest, “I can tell him some, other 


time, and surely he can make no objections. He must. 
be pleased rather than offended.” 

And-yet, when he, had retired, he was, not entirely 
free from apprehension. 


He remembered how. the presence of the marquis, 
seemed to trouble»his father, and he knew there must 
be some cause for it. 

And what,could it be? , Had St... Hubert done any-, 
thing out of the way ? 8 

“No, no,” he thought., “St. Hubert can have done 
nothing, for he is ever frank and free, and meets my 
father as kindly and sociably as can be, The man who 
has done a wrong does not act thus, If tliere has 


been wrong, my father must be the wronging party. 





He it is who shuns the sociéty of his friend; and who 
seeks to put away the old' terms‘ of family eompanion= 
ship: Oh,’'E hope there is nothing very wrong !” 

And then Paul ‘thought’ of what the Bohemian 
had told him. He was not superstitious, nor was he 
easily influenced’by'the fear of that which appealed 
only to-his imagination; but under present circum- 
stances—under the shadow of the great danger from, 
which they fled, and under the new anxiety of love 
—his mind was‘ keonly sensitive; and the words of 
the Bohemian had much influence over him: Had he 
asked himself if ho believed in the power of mortal 
man to reveal the things of- the future, he would 
haye most unhesitatingly answered No; but the’ pro- 
phecy of Goliath had found an answering chord in 
his bosom, and the more he thought upon it the more 
deeply was he affected thereby. 

By-and-by Paul; fell asleep, and his 'troubles: fol- 
lowed him into the land of dreams. Hedreanied some 
pleasant ‘things, and some’ very unpleasané ‘things. 


At last be dreamed that hé and Cora. were sitting 


together upon the grassy bank of the Seine, talking 
of their love and planving for their'marriage. It had 
been very pleasant when they sdf down, and their 


| conversation had been joyous.and hopeful; but 


gradually a solemn sadness stole over them, and a 
ive. sadness ‘came over ‘tha face. of nature, 
Dark clouds arose and obscured the light of day; the 
wind moaned dismally through the branches-of the 
tall trees, the lightning flashed athwart the heavens, 
and the loud thunder rent the vaulted canopy. By- 
and-by;' when the very earth seemed to. be cracking 
beneath the power of the elements; the waters of the 
river opened, and a troop ‘of, horrible-looking, d 
came forth, two of whom attempted to. seize upon 
Cora, With a loud) cry, the sleeper started up and 
awoke. 

“Paul—Paul! Come, it is time that you were,up.” 

‘Ts this you, father?” 

“ Yes. I have been up this half hour. Breakfast 
is almost-ready.” 

Our hero arose from his low pallet, and was very. 
soon ready to follow: his father. As he entered the 
guests’ room, he found the rest of the party already. 
there—all save the two valéts—and when he. had 
bathed himself in the little shed just outside the rear 
porch, he came back and stood by.Cora’s side. 

N % en Seek you loek pale and.agitated. What has 


appe 
“ Nothing, Cora,” he replied, trying,to smile, “ My 
sleep has been, troubled, that, is all” 

“ You have had unpleasant, dreams.” 

“Yes, dearest, very mnpleasant, ones; but, thank 
heaven; they were only, dveams, after all, and dreams, 
you know, very. often, mean just the opposite of what 
they seem to represent... I was, dreaming when my 
father, awoke ‘mg, and [ have no doubt that the noise 
of his. entzance into my cell, was the cause of the fear- 
ful incubus that came upon me,” 

Paul, glanced around, and finding that no one was 
observing them, hekissed Cora upom the cheek, adding, 
as he,did so: 

“ There.is joy in the future, dearest.” 

And Cora, returning the kiss, replied : 

“Tf there can be joy in love, wé will find joy 
enough. Ob, Paul, I have loved you a long, long 
while.” 

“Not longer than I have loved you, my sweet 
ora.” ° 

Breakfast was announced, and when Paul sat down 
to the board his countenance had grown serene, and 
the fearful dream had been for the time torgotten. 

The marquis had Just, pushed his chair away from 
the table, when Jacques Tobin entered the room with 
a look of deep concern upon his face. 

“Master,” he said, touching St. Hubert upon. the 
shoulder, “I must speak with you a moment.” ' 

“How now?” demanded, De Courcy, who had 
noticed the anxious expression upon the valet’s coun- 
tenance. “Is there danger?” 

“Speak where you ate,” cried Cora. “I know 
something has happened—] know it by your'face. Tf 
there is danger, of course I must know it sooner or 
later.” 

“What is it, Jacques!” said the marquis. ‘“ Ifyou 
have anything proper to tell, tell it here.” 

‘*Well, my master,” returned the valet, in low, 
hurried ‘tones, “I fewr ‘there is danger. Horsemen 
aro coming towards’ the abbey from the west—a fall 
score of them. If there is any ‘place of ¢oncealment 
near at hand, you had better find it;’ Ah—heroeomes 
Maurice.” 

“Sir. Leopold, ‘we are “tracked, surrounded !” said 
Maurice. “Gabriel Dracon is atthe gate, with a 
score of villains at his heels. “They will very soon be 
in here.” Y as 38 

As the valet céased” speaking, they plainly heard 
the tramp of hors¢s' feét, and’in a moment after wardla 
the abbé’camo in!’ *°* 4 

“Good father,” cric€ "St. Hubert, “our enemiog are 
at your gates, aud’ if they find us, ‘the guillotine will 
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surely be our fate, In the name of mercy, can you 
not furnish some place of safe concealment? The 
have, not yet seen us, and we may escape if you wi 
help us.” 

“T can lead you to the penance cells, my son, and 
lock you in, and when the Jacebins come I will turn 
them away if I can.” 

Flight was entirely out of the question, as the only 
‘way of egress from the abbey was by the gate where 
the enemy were, so the marquis and De Courey, with 
Paul, and Cora and Marie, followed the abbé down 
into the regions beneath the building, where they 
were locked up in one of the darkest cells. 

*Oh, my God!” ed De Courcy, as the sound 
of the abbé’s steps died away in the distance, “ I wish 
we were out of this! It seems as though we were 
shut up in a trap on purpose that Dracon may the 
more readily capture us.” 

“ And yet it is the best we can do,” said St. Hubert. 
He e hopefully, though it was evident enough 
that his words were chiefly meant to comfort the 
gentle being who hung so tremblingly upon his arm. 

(To be continued) 


EEE 


Exersition or Nationat Portraits.—The gal- 
leries in which Lord Derby's great scheme for the 
exhibition of national portraits ie to be carried out are 
in rapid progress of completion at South Kensington. 
The galleries are perfectly dry, and the arrangements 
for maintaining a uniform temperature (excluding all 
fire from the premises), and for constant watch by the 

ice, give every security that can be provided. 

hey are caleulated to contain about 800 pictures, 
about the number of British oi] paintings exhibited 
in 1862, and i+ is understood that they will be ade- 
quately filled. On all sides there has been a hearty 
response, and many family treasures, which have 
never before left walls where they have hung for 
generations, have been placed at the disposal of the 
committee. It has been proposed that the first year’s 
exhibition, which is to open {n April next, shall 
extend to the Revolution of 1688; but it is supposed 
that the number of fine portraits offered may perhaps 
compel the committee to terminate the first year’s 
exhibition with the portraits ef the Commonwealth. 

Nationat Porrrarr Gauuery, Sours Kensinc- 
Ton.—The committee are in search of authentic por- 
traits of the following eminent persons, and will be 
glad to receive any information or assistance :—Sir 
John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, Protestant martyr, 
1360—1417; Cardinal Beaufort, 1370—1447 ; Bour- 
chier, Arehbishop of Canterbury, died 1486; Sir 
Reginald Bray, statesman and architect, died 1503; 
Perkin Warbeck, pretender to the Crown, executed 
1499; John Skelton, poet laureate, 1460—1549; 
Thomas Sternhold, versifier of the Psalms, died 
1549; Edmund Spenser, poet, 1553—1599; Sir 
George Etherege, comic writer, 1636—1689; Sir 
Charles Sedley, courtier and poet, 1639—1701. 

ProsecreD WORKING OF COAL UNDER THE BED 
or THe Sea.—The rapid disintegration of the seams 
of coal in this county at present workable necessitates 
colliery owners to keep a sharp look out for districts 
where they can extend their explorations in quest of 
the valuable mineral, and nothing daunted by the 
difficulties, and perhaps, dangers, of the undertaking, 
we learn that the Ryhope Coal Company bave com- 
pleted arrangements with the Commissionersof Woods 
and Forests, whereby they secure a most extensive 
royalty of ceal, extending for two miles and a half 
eastward, ufi the bed of the sea, and from the 
South Dock fer about three miles southward. The 
total extent of the royalty is ‘nearly 5,000 acres, in 
addition to which the land royalty has been secured 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Borings will 
be commenced immediately, and we believe a shaft 
will be sunk in the vieinity of the Blue House, where 
ground has been secured for the colliery and for work- 
men’s cottages. The ready access to the dock will be 
of great importance, and before long we may hope to 
see the new colliery as active as that of Ryhope 
Colliery, which is the most successful of all modern 
coal winnings, and is now sending to bank one thou- 
sand tons of coals every working day. 

A Heauruy Country.—On entering Switzerland 
in July, Lrequired steps to enable me to mount a herse 
on which toascend the Righi; and even at Murren had 
no more idea of standing on the huge ice-wall above 
than of pedestrianising among the mountains of the 
moon. I remember being highly tickled with a young 
guide at Zwielutschinen, who, after circling round 
me for some time, like a moth round a taper, but 
deeply engaged in examining my boots, at last, not 
without hesitation, took me aside and told me pri- 
vately that if I chose to engage him, he would take 
me a little passage of only fifteen hours over snow 
and ice—a passage never crossed by any one else, and 
known to himself alone. Not having walked fifteen 
miles, much less fifteen tours, in « day for 


more than se couple of years, this offer was more 
amusiog than tempting; but the effects of Alpine air 
were soon so beneficial as afterwards to make me 
regret I had not taken down the guide's name and ad- 
dress. Every means I had tried to regain health 
seemed only to land me in a lower depth, and it was 
an instinct, more than intelligent reasons, which led 
me towards the Alps, without which remedy I be- 
lieve Ishould have died, and where I found at least 
some measure of that health and strength for which I 
had been so long seeking in vain, Even more rapid 
and wonderful effects have been produced ir other 
instances by Alpine air.— Switzerland in Summer and 
Autumn. 





AUSTRALIAN WINE. 


A Soutm Avusrra.ian journal speaks of the manu- 
facture of colonial wine as having already become a 
very extensive business. Thousands of acres of 
vineyards have been planted in various parts of the 
eolony. Great as is the present yield, there can be 
but little doubt that in a very few years it will be 
doubled. 

Vignerons still continue to plant more vines, and 
it has been proved that South Australia is admirably 
adapted by soil and atmospheric conditions for the 
growth of vines of a superior quality. Every va- 
riety of grape yet tried has done well in some part of 
the colony. 

There are, however, complaints in several quarters 
that a market cannot be found for the large quantity 
of wines which are annually manufactured. It is 
said that there are thousands of gallons lying in the 
cellars of the makers which cannot be sold, and that 
this has become a serious inconvenience to persons 
who have invested capital and labour in the busi- 
ness. 

There appear to be various causes for this—first of 
all,a great deal of very poor stuff has been made 
under the name of. wine, which neither ought nor 
was likely to find a market, In the great majority 
of cases, the manufacture of wine has been a ten- 
tative process. They who could grow a few acres of 
vines began without experience to make the produce 
into wine. The delicate manipulation which is ne- 
cessary, was very slowly learnt, and whilst gaining 
proficiency in the art by experience, a considerable 
quantity of wretched stuff was made which could 
hardly be expected to sell. A prejudice was thus 
raised which it was difficult to remove. 

The art of wine-making has, however, wonderfully 
improved during the last few years, but now many of 
the most successful manufacturers put too high a price 
upon their good wines. It will be a long time before 
people drink colonial wine as they drink ‘port or 
sherry. Itis necessary, too, that all vexatious restric- 
tions on the free sale of colonial wines should be re- 
moved by the colonial parliament. For any small 
increase to the revenue which wine licenses contribute, 
it is bad policy to place restrictions on the trade. 

It is exceedingly desirable, too, that some arrange- 
ments should be made, if possible, for thé admission 
of colonial wines to the other colonies ata low duty. 
The high charges in Victoria at present are prac- 
tically prohibitive. : 

The time will probably come when a large central 
company will be established to take the sale out of 
the hands of the smaller growers, and by greater care 
in the manufacture, will duce several classes of 
wine which will have an individual character that can 
be maintained year by year. Until something of 
this kind be done, and wines can be regularly supplied 
having a marked individuality, the trade will never 
become what it ought to be. 

It is certainly not to be recommended that by 
*doctoring,” these wines should be turned into mid- 
dling imitations of port, sherry, claret, or burgundy, 
but that they should have a character of their own, 
which by careful management can be always main- 
tained. 

tee 

A REFRESHMENT-ROOM has ‘been opened at the 
British Museum for the convenience of visitors as well 
as the officials and readers. 

OnE of the most decided brouillards, or, as the French 
begin to call it, “fogs of England,” came over Paris 
the other night, to the surprise and disgust of the 
Parisians, who ‘have not experienced anything like 
this “darkness visible” before. ‘The authorities 
provided the police with torches, and every precaution 
was taken to prevent accidents. On: Christmas Eve 
midnight masses were performed at the churches of 
most districts of the eity. At Notre Dame and other 
places of worship the ceremony did not take place, as 
the fog was supposed to keep people at home. 

Do.ts’ Eves.—The following is from the evidence 
of Mr. Osler, the Birmingham manufacturer, given 
before a committed of the House of Commons:— 





|‘ Bighteen years ago,” said be, “on my first going to 


London, a respectable-looking man_in the City asked 
me if I could Supply him with dolls’ eyes; and I wag 
foolish enough feel ‘half offended; I thought it 
derogatory to my dignity as a manufacturer to makes 
dolls’ eyes, He took me into a room quite as wide, 
and perhaps twice the length of this, and wo had 
just room to walk between the stacks, from the door 
to the ceiling, of parts of dolls. He said, ‘ These arg 
only the legs and arms; the trunks are below.’ But 
I saw enough to convince me that he wanted a great 
many eyes. He ordered various quantities, and of 
various sizes and qualities. On returning to the 
Tavistock Hotel, I found that the order amounted to 
upwards of £500. . . . . Calculating on every 
child in this country not using a doll till two years 
old, and throwing it aside at seven, and baving a new 
one annually, I satisfied myself that the eyes alone 
would produce a circulation of a great many thousand 
pounds. I mention this merely to show the import- 
ance of trifles,” 





MIDDLEMEN. 


Or all middlemen just now, the butcher is the most 
barefaced and most exacting, and (let us add) the most 
unnecessary. If half the time and trouble spent in 
writing grumbling lettersto the Times and other papers 
had been devoted to one collective effort, the present 
system must have given way. 

Not many days ago some one told as he had not 
long taken to get his meat from a Staffordshire town, 
before Mr. Highprice called, and in the most insinuat- 
ing way begged to inquire how he could have offended 
so good a customer. When told that his quondam 
victim was now supplying himself ata saving of more 
than threepence a pound “‘ali round,” he at once 

nm to hum snd haw, and in an uneasy way, 
suggest that “if tkat was all,” that might easily 
be settled; he thought he eould undertake to serve 
Mr. So-and-So at his own price, for the sake of his 
custom. We dread te think what the other customers 
would have to suffer, that Mr. So-and-So's unreason- 
able whim might be gratified. 

But if one man can do so much against extortion, 
what might not be done by a joint attack? The fact 
is, the educated “Letter to the Editor” writing part 
of the community is always the most easily victiinized, 
The men are generally busy all day, if not at their 
own work, why then at such “ public work” as com- 
mittees, quarter sessions, what-not. A butcher's 
shop is not such a fashionable leunge as it may weli 
have been in the days when Pitt, in Bath, carried 
home his own chop; or -later, when Sydney Smith 
saw the joint cut off at the shop by St. Paul's 
Churchyard. Wives, too; still excellent in many ways— 
excellent, too, in ways in which their grandmothers 
never dreamt of trying to excel~-are, on the whole, 
less domestic, less managing than they were. 

Occasionally, ata small country town where they 
only kill once a week, you shall still see grouped in 
the butcher’s shop, discussing the local news, the 
surgeon, a retired doctor, an idle lawyer, the curate's 
wife, and a brace or more of other ladies who “live 
there fer the sake of the school.” It is a sight worth 
seeing, this weekly catering for a household. The 
butcher, a farmer as well, says place aux dames in its 
good Saxon equivalent, and takes care no grasping 
lawyer or eager medicus does them out’ of their pet 
joints. 

He sends a lot of meat to London every week. It 
is only a few miles over the hundred away; and the 
railway runs eight miles off; but he dues not, for all 
that, sacrifice bis home’customers, He is no unscru- 
pulous middleman; an ideal butcher, who has bred 
nearly all that he kills. But if the customers gain iv 

rice and quality they losé in time, “grand old 
leisure” still reigning at Muddlesworth; they can 
afford to do so, which the Tyburnians and other quasi- 
Londoners cannot. The only hope for these is in 
companies; not one company, but many. And they 
will be needed, for all that meat is just now happily 
somewhat cheaper than it was. 

Why, as long ago as last summer, any one moving 
about in the pleasant vale of Cowbridge might have 
heard grumbling from the hiils up beyond Llantris- 
sant how that the iron-workers had banded 
to pay no more than a fair price, and the butchers had 
been forced to give way. At Tredegar, also in tho 
Principality, we find a company now selling good 
Christmas ox beef at sevenpence a pound. In fact, 
butchers must give way if consumers are not content 
with talkivg and writing. And, as to “interference 
with supply and demand,” why the “interference” is 
surely all on the ether side; and even if it were not, 
we are not averse to @ little wholesome “inter- 
ference.” 

It is too bad that free ‘trade should ‘so often be so 
managed as to be of very questionable benefit to the 
consumer; While in the one thing which the agricul- 
turist knows would be for his geod freedom of 
actiaw is denied to him. 
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ae 
Of course, for the meat famine, every possible kind 


tram isproposed.. Some tell us we eat too much. 
wrible pictures are drawn of “ households of five 


ing through twenty-seven pounds a week,” and 
going Onin: bat prime joints. No doubt care is 
advisable; waste is always very bad—shocking when 
we remember that the sum total of supply cannot be 
increased, and that every pound wasted must add to 


rice. 

a meat is an essential to the sedentary, far more 
than to the out-door werkman. They who talk of 
stinting us in meat are like those who tell us there 
will soon be no milk for our babes. Wefeel we must 
manage to give the lie to their prediction. Why not 
import meat ready killed ? This would do away with 
avy fear of importing infection. It can be done (they 
say) from Canada; why not from Hamburg and 
Revel? But the grand thing is to form companies by 
which the public may be supplied first-hand. 








SCIENCE. 

ANoTHER tunnel under the Thames is meditated. 
It will be at Deptford. 

Tue American Academy of Arts and Sciences has 
given the Rumford gold medal to Professor Tread- 
well, of Cambridge, “ for improvements in the manage- 
ment of heat, made and put in practice by him in con- 
structing cannon of a series of coiledrings, in the year 
1842.” 

AverRY great depression of temperature has been 
remarked by some observers when steam of high 
pressure issues from a small orifice into the open air. 
The results of several experiments show that for each 

und of pressure by which the steam on the pressure 
side exceeded that of the atmosphere on the exit side 
there was a cooling effect of 0-2 per cent. 

Wuite experimenting with a view of ascertaining 
how much telescopic vision could be improved by 
diminating the lower third of the atmosphere, Pro- 
fessor Pi myth observed that the space’ pene- 
trating power of the equatorial of the dinburgh 
Observatory extended from‘mag. 10 to mag. 11, when 
erected on Mount Guajara, in Teneriffe, at a height/of 
8903 feet. 

M. Fresentus has feund that 1,000,000 parts of 
stmospherie air contain, during tle day, -098 parts of 
ammonia, a quantity equivalent to 0-283 parts of 
carbonate of ammonia; and, during the night, 0-169 
parts of ammonia, equivalent to 0°474 parts of the 
carbonate. Much importance is attached to the pre- 
sence of ammoniacal vepour in the air, as the source 
of nitrogen in vegetables. 

To Crean A Boat or Water Wirnovurt Ba.ina. 
—If you havé a boat that leaks badly, and itis in a 
strong current, or if you are towing it up stream, 
all you have to do to keep it dry is this:—Bore a 
hole through the bottom and insert a piece of tin or 
iron, half round, through the hole, letting it extend a 
few inches below the bottom of the boat, and all the 
water will run out without any labour. I think a 
ship at sea could be kept afloat if you could keep her 
going four miles per hour.—J. 8. R. 

Toe New Discovertes oF NaTuRAL PHOSPHATES 
ix Nort Wates.—The phosphatic deposit recently 
discovered at Penyga , in Montgomeryshire, bas 
been carefully examined by Dr. Voelcker, and the 
opinion which he has given of its value is in every 
way satisfactory. The accuracy of his analysis is 
fully confirmed by that of Dr. Perey. The Peny- 
garnedd property is only one quarter of a mile from a 
proposed railway, and has all the advantage of having 
ample water-power available at all seasons. A level 
has been driven fifty yards into the hill, and the deposit 
improves in depth. 

Tue Diamond Dritt.—It is stated that the dia- 
mond drill, originally patented in France by M. Ru- 
dolph Leschaud, and subsequently patented in the 
United States, can: be driven through compact sand- 
stone at the rate of five feet per hour. Fifteen dia- 
moads, costing about fifteen hnndred dollars, are 
wed instead of steel-cutters, dnd are set in the end of 
& tube'made to revolve by machinery. The drill 
leaves a core standing, which is broken off at con- 
Yenient lengths and drawn up. These diamond-cutters 

lastalong time, and the machine is said to be the 
cheapest in the end. 

Successrut Triat or Guy Corron.— A most 
&tisfactory trial of gun cotton has just been made 
cuder the supervision of Messrs: Prentice and Revize, 
with a view of testing the comparative efficiency of 
gunpowder and gun cotton, when used upon a large 
sale, for it should be mentioned that Baron Lenk’s 
cotton (of which Messrs. Prentice and Co., of Stow- 
market, are the sole manufacturers in England) is 
tlready extensively used for blasting operatious iu 
wavy of the collieries of Northumberland 2nd Durham. 


Where the experiment took place the rock is 34 ft. 
in height. A drift, measuring 2 ft. 8 in. in diameter, 
was driven 30 ft. in a direct line from the face, and 
from the extremity of this two crossheads, each of 
80 ft., were put out. At each extreme end of these 
three barrels of compressed cotton were placed, each 
containing 120 lb. of explosive material (the 720 Ib, of 
gun cotton thus put in were considered equivalent to 
nearly ene ton of gunpowder), and being provided 
with two of Abel’s fuses to ignite them with, the drifts 
being properly tamped, the eleetiicity was communi- 
eated to the charge from an ebonite frictional battery, 
and theeffect was magnificent. An enormous fissure, 
125 ft. long and more than 50 ft. wide, as well as 
many others of a less extensive character, were 
produced. 

For testing barometers sent for verification to the 
Kew Observatory, an iron air-tight box is. provided, 
of sufficient length to contain barometers, and fitted 
with glass in front and back, so that the mercurial 
columns and scales of the enclosed baremeters may 
be easily seen. A standard barometer is fixed within, 
and the barometers to be tested are suspended by its 
side. . By a pump the air is exhausted, thercby the 
pressure upon the mercurial columns is diminished, 
and, by comparison with the standard, the corrections 
at each half-inch of their scales is ascertained. Ther- 
mometers are tested by comparisons with a standard 
instrument under similar circumstances of tempera- 
ture, heated and cooled water being commonly used 
for the purpose. 

COMMUNICATION BETWEEN PASSENGERS AND RAtL- 
waxy GuaRps.—Our attention has been called to a 
very ingenious invention for securing the much-to-be- 
desired communication between the passengers and 
the guards and drivers ‘on railways, which has been 
patented by Messrs. Picken & Bailey, of Congleton. 
The speciality of these gentlemwen’s plan is ithat it 
includes. a contrivance by which the carriage from 
which the signal is issued is bolted by the.action of 
ringing the bell, while an indicator is thrown out 
pointing at once to that carriage. Thus the guard 
ean of course communicate: with the seat of real 
danger, while the mischievous or foolish alarmist is 
subjected to instant,detection. We need hardly ob- 
serve that this would serve as a eheck on the abuse of 
the power of stopping a train, which is the greatest 
practical objection to the introduction of any system 
of signalling the guards. 

ConTINENTAL TELEGRAPHIC CONVENTION. — An 
imperial decree has been published in Paris promul- 
gating a convention, concluded in May last, between 
France on the one part, and Belgium, Austria, Baden, 
Denmark, Spain, Greece, the city of Hamburgh, Italy, 
Holland, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, Saxony, Sweden 


on the other, and which has for its object the organi- 
zation of the entire telegraph system, and the estab- 
lishment of a fixed international tariff. The de- 
spatches are classed under three heads—those of the 
State, or Governmental despatches, those connected 
with the public service, and, lastly, private telegrams. 
The tariffs will affix the amounts to be ‘received by 
each country as regards transmission, ‘receipt, and 
transit. The ratifications have been exchanged be- 
tween all the powers, with the exception of Greece, 
Portugal, and Turkey, in which there has been some 
delay, and the convention came into operation en the 
first day ofthe present year. This arrangement will 
be of essential service to the commercial world by 
doing away with inconsistencies, and setting up a 
regular and fixed scale of charges. 

THerory or Cotour in Leaves.—The varied and 
gorgeous tints which leaves assume on the approach 
of autumn are due to the absorption of oxygen gas; 
those leaves which remain longest green absorbing 
least oxygen. Some species of the maple, the poplar, 
and the beech; are remarkable for the rapidity with 
which their leaves change colour; these, it has been 
demonstrated, will absorb eight or nine times their 
bulk of oxygen in- the same time that the Portugal 
laurel or the common holly absorb the. smallest trac- 
tional amount. If several green leaves of the poplar, 
the beech, the holly, aud the Portugal laurel axe 
placed under the receiver of an air-pump and dried 
thoroughly, keeping them from the actign of the light, 
when dried let them be taken out and moistened with 
water, and immediately placed under a glass globe 
filled with oxygen gas; it will be found that the 
several leaves change colour in exact proportion to 
their powers of absorbing oxygen, the best absorbers 
clanging colour most’rapidly: The result of fhis: 
absorption is the formation of an acid, and this acii 
changes the chlorophyliite, or green principle, from 
yellow, and then to areddish hue. A similar change 
is effected in the eolour of the leaves of plants by 
merely treating them with an acid; and if a red leaf 
is macerated in an alkali, potash for example, it be- 
comes green. We thus have another proof that 
chloroplyllite owes its formation to the absorstion 





and Norway, Switzerland, Turkey, and Wurtemburg | 


for adulteration. 


and decomposition of carbonic acid by the plant 
under the influence of light; for if this agent be: 
withdrawn, no absorption takes place; on the con- 
trary, # continued disengagement of carbonic acid: 
gas from the tissues of the plant is the result. 

Process or Renperina Woop PraAstic.—A very- 
simple method of rendering wood plastic has recently 
been discovered. It consists in injecting diluted 
hydrochloric acid into the wood under a pressure of 
about two atmospheres. The duration of the operation 
must be regulated by the nature of the wood, the bark 
is not removed, and by a’ very simple arrangement the 
liquid injected at one extremity may be partially col- 
lected at the other. If the green wood is submitted 
to pressure, the ¢ellules having been previously 
washed with water, it may be reduced to a tenth of: 
its original size; the fibres may be excessively com- 
pressed without breaking or tearing, and when dry 
have no tendency to resume their natural condition. 
Woods treated in this way will serve for many pur- 
poses. If after the treatment with hydrochloric acid 
the wood is washed and dried, it may be cut and 
chiselled with great facility, and serves admirably for 
sculptural purposes. The wood is dried by passing, 
air under pressure through the cellules at. about 
37 deg., the moisture: is rapidly expelled, and as the 
mass contracts evenly. throughout, there are no cracks. 
Colours or the various substances which prevent wood 
from rotting may be injected in a similar manner; 
soluble glass or freshly precipitated silica renders it 
very durable aud at’ the same time ineombustible. 


A Rorat Girr.—The Queen has presented to her 
grandson, Prince Victor, a statuette of the late Prinee 
Consort in silver; it stands 3 ft. 2}in.in height. His 
Royal Highness is in a standing position with gilt 
armour, copied from the figure upon the tomb of the 
Earl of Warwick in Warwick Cathedral. He isrepre- 
sented as Christian in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and 
around the plinth on which the figure stands is the 
verse from Timothy, “I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith.” Be- 
hind the figure, and resting upon the stumpof an oak,. 
is the helmet of Christian. ‘The shield of the prince 
rests against the stem, and near the tree are the white 
lilies of Purity, which are usually introduced into the 
pictures of the Pilgrim. Immediately beneath the 
plinth, and in front of the entablature of the pedestal, 
is he inscription: —“Given to Albert Victor Christian 
Edward, on the occasion of his baptism, by Victoria 
R., his grandmother and godmother, in memory of 
Albert, his beloved grandfather.” In the panel below, 
and overthe royal arms, is the verse: 

“My Rose of Love with tears I laid in earth. 
My Lily! Purity, have soared to heaven; 
But Faith still lives, and sees in this new birth, 
How both once more te cheer my soul are given.” 
On the panel on the side, over the Queen and Prince 
Consort’s arms, is the verse: 
“ Fight the good fight He fought, andstill like hin— 
Cherish the flowers of purity and love; 
So shall he when thy earthly joys grow dim, 

First greet them in our Saviour’s home above.” 
On a third panel, and over the arms of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, is the verse: 

“ Walk as he walked in faith and righteousness; 

Strive as he strove, the weak and poor to aid. 

Seek not thyself but other men to bless; 

So win like Him a wreath that will not fade.” 
Beneath the front panel, over the figures “1864,” are 
inscribed in large size letters the prince’s names, 
“ Albert Victor Christian Edward;” and in an oblong 
pauel, “ Born January the 8th, bapfised March 10th. 


ADULTERATION OF Borrer.—Half a pound of 
fresh butter was lately purchased at a respectable 
tradesman’s shop at Blandford, and after being 
melted, fully one and a half ounce of whitish sedi- 
ment was found at thé bottom of the dish. On exami- 
nation this proved to be ptincipally composed of 
flour, so that in the oue pound of butter rather more 
than one-fifth part was composed of a substance used. 
The butter: in question was the 
produce of a dairy about a mile from Blandford. 


Dsara iw Beacry.—‘‘Accidents,” like history, are 
constantly repeating themselves. Jast now the French 
journals have announced the death of a young Russian 
actress, who was poisoned by the paint with’ which 
slie beautified her lips. Some years since a Parisian 
actress in one of the melodramatic establishments 
narrowly escaped death in the same: way. She had 
just been given a part in which is a scene of anger, 
less to'be expressed by words than by an energetic 
and graphic pantomime. .As she wished to pfease the 
public, she begaa’to pinch her lips and’ bite them as. 
with freazy. Unfortunately for her, this was not set 
down in the part; she detached the vermilion which 
covered them, and swallowed it in her excitement. 





Scarcely lad sh left the stage, when she complained 
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of) violent coliciand@ general trembling, which only } cal 


yielded: to the treatment, administered in cases of 


attempt to! preserve beauty by destroying ; health. } 1 
Adulterationg . haunt bo <—e of - ape a 
brilliant,.paint upon ythings, the coloured can 
the stitial, eon nll owe their beauty to dan- 
gerous drugs and poisonous salts. 
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FACETIA. 


Wur is the: stern ofa vessel leaving port like an 





AN. OLD YORKSHIRE SCHOOLMASTER. 
Many anecdotes are told of the quaint manners and 
sayings of the peasant schoolmasters. 


ike everything that is English.” 
A NATIVE OF THE GREEN ISLE. 
A Gloucester friend writes: 


“** Are you not an Irishman?’ asked one.” 


” 


jad been parisheclerk for many years, was superseded diminishing rapid.” 


in his office as teacher, and a fresh, crack youth from 
a training college appointed instead. 


This was @ sore affliction to old’ Didascalos, and he | J#dy, standia 


night catch his successor tripping. 

Y'he opportunity was not longincoming. The new 
master gave @ lesson on the indefinite article. 

® +A.) ™ said hey “Sis one, and can only by applied ta 


only ‘a cat,’ ‘a dog...” 


of his suctessor. Meeting the clergyman, he seid: 


to nouns of ithe singular number; and :here! have. I} great injury to.the cliurch,” 


been saying ta-men ’ all, my life, and your reverence 
las never onde corrected me.” 


poor person if he had any idea of the advantages 
arisiag from riches, “I believe they give a rogue an 
advantage over an honest man,” was the reply, 

Ay Empty, Heap.—A coxcomb, teasing Dr. Parr 
with an, apcount, of his petty ailments, complained 
thatbe never. could go.out without, catching cold in 
hig-head...“ No wonder,” returned the doctor; “ you 
always.go out without anything in it,” 

Suesroxe .av. Cuurca.--Dr. South, when, once 
preaching before. Charleg IL, observed that, , the 
~onaveb and lis ottendants, began to. ned, and,spme 
of them seonafter suored,.on whieh he. broke off in 
his sermon and saids, Lord Lauderdale, ,let.me_en- 
treat you to.rause yourself; you snore so, loud, that 
you will ayake the king !” 

Very Isperunrte.-Aa old lady was asked what 
she thought of one of her neighbours of the name of 
Jones, aud with a. knowing, wink replied, “ Why, I 
don’t like to say anything much about my neigh- 
Lours; but.as. to Mr, Jones, sometimes I think, and 
then I don’t know, after all, I rather think he'll ‘turn 
out to be a good deal such a sort of man as I take 
him.to be,” 

Sream Dsrrvep.—At a railway station an old 
Indy said to a very pompous-looking gentleman who 
was talking about steam communication: “ Pray, sir, 
what is steam?” “Steam, ma’am, is, ah! steam is, 
al! ah! ‘steam is steam!” “I knew that chap 
couldn't tell ye,” said a rough-looking fellow standing 
by; “but steam is a bucket of waterin a tremendous 
perspiration.” 

Nor To BE DoxE Brown.—Dr. Thomas Brown 
courted a lady for many years, but unsuccessfully, 
during which time it iad been his custom to drink 
the lady’s health before.that of any other;) but being 
observed one evening to omit it, a gentleman re- 
minded himof it, and said: “Come, doctor, drink the 

lady, your toast.” «The doctor. replied: "I have 
toasted her many years, and I cannot make her 
‘Brown,’ so I'll toast her ao longer.” 

A Goop RecOMMENDATION.— When Captain Grose, 
who ‘was very fat, first went over to Ireland, he one 

evening strolled into the principal meat-market: of 
Dublin, where the butchers; as usual, set up their 
usual ery of “ What d’'ye buy? , What d’ye buy?” 
Grose parried this for some time by saying he did not 
want anything. At last, a butcher starts from his 
stall, and: eyeing Goose's figure, exclaimed, “ Only say 
you buy your. meat of me, sir, and you will make my 

fortune,” 

A Prencu View or EnG.iIsH. CHRISTMASSING.-- 
The Europe, in speaking of English habits and.usages, 
says :—“‘ It is customary of that country of spleen and, 
association for every gentleman who is admitted into 
sociaty to send a fat goose at Christmas to the lady of 
the house he is in the habit of visiting. Beautiful 


women receive a whole magazine of eatables. in their 


THERB'S A MEDIUM IN EYBRYTHING, 


” 
. 


more than six 


—Fun. 
WHEN FOUND MAKE A NOTE OF IT. 


and how many tunes do they. compose? 
Bank-notes—they make for-tunes,— Fun. 


THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S, FRIEND, 


a fire. This is infallible. 


mix it as you want it. 
How to Let a House.—Let it alone.—Fun, 


would tip him a wink !— Punch. 
MILITABY AND NAVAL INTELLIGENCE, 


marches out, 


to the Horse Marines. — Punch. 


again, his mind is on the toast-rack.—Punch. 


of our streams !—. 








emptied. the 
arises from an intricate dispute between the 





drawing-room; and are thus enabled by an ingenious 





eulation..to ascertain the number of their friends 
or their suitors, by, that of the fat geese sent them- 
poisoning. A.coromer’s jury would call this an acci- | Ag many geese as many lovers, In England a goose 


dental death, when it isthe known result of humanity's | is sent instead of a love-letter. It is very original 


“ A circle of Fenians was formed here one evening 
last week. A few days afterwards, some of us, were 
talking it over, and one of us asked Mike M——, an 
Lrishman, who was passing st the timo, if he wasa 
member. He replied he was not.” 


Mie: . ** Bedad, an it’s meself that is a native of Ireland, 
uncivil _ gentleman ?—Because it never returns & | byt 1 was born in Newfoundland, like me father and 
bow. mother before me. 

“The crowd dispersed, with a roar of laughter.” 
“Ts the gale diminishing?” inquired a nervous 
> passenger of the steward.—"Oh, y: 
Bite. / fret, pei me Pee ‘gers diminishing ; it have diminished all the crockery in 
clqmentaty: Eamyuetos poor, “ my pantry already, and the bottled ale and stout is 


és, mum, werry 


Hiperniantsm.—Aft a crowded lecture, a young 
Rh inside the entrance res mn 
au tnetine: in hope that, he | Was addresse an accommodating Irish usher, wit 
oS iepemaentet Gu inane Sac tp me a rueful look an hit face, ‘‘ Indade, miss, I should be 
glad to give you a sate; but the empty ones are ail 
full just now.” 
REASONS FOR NOT JOINING, THE CuuRCH.—T wo 
one things Yow cannot say ‘a cats,’ ta dogs,’'but} lawyers in Lowell were returning from,court when 
! the one.said to the other: ‘I’ve a notion to join the 
Away wentthe parish-clerk, elated at the ignorance | Rey. M. ——’s clurch—been dedating the matter for 
sometime. What no you think of it?” “ Wouldn't 
“Here's a pretty fellow you've got to.teach school! do it,” said the other, “Well, why?” “Because it 
Ilesays you ¢an only apply the articles: ‘a’ and:'an,’| could do you no possiblé’ good, while’ it would be a 


3 , Stout Party: “ Why, bang it, what does Coole, my 
Moner's Worrn.—A rich upstart once asked 4! tailor; mean’ by sending iu his bill?’ It .baso’t run 


Kind Friend: “ Mean, why that you're getting tao 
fat, old boy, to make a good advertising mediu.n.”— 


INTeRestiInG TO Hyspanps.—Our friend, Jolliboy, 
who stops'so late af his club, and finds Mrs. J. iu- 
variably sitting up for him, is'about to try the effect 
of Gale’s non-explosive mixture, as a preventive of a 
blowing up. As the mixture is:stated tobe only pow- 
dered glass, he is going te crack a bottle or two extra 
at the club on the night fixed on for the experiment. 


What notes compose the most favourite tunes ?— 


To Cure a Smoky Chimney.—Discontinue the.use of 


How to Get New Milk in London.—Get the dairy- 
man to send in the chalk and water,separately, and 


Orvetty To Boyrs.—Imagini# these holidays the 
feelings of the school-boy whose uncle told him he 


Tue Band of the Ist Philarmonic Volunteers. is 
to be provided with an organ, on which the Organist. 
of the Regiment willl .perform, Voluntaries when. it 


The Cayalry are all be armed with. horse-pistols. 
The new horse-pistols will be Calt’s revolvers, 
It is also said that Colt’s revolvers will be issued 


Menta Torrure.—Youngfellow, who is always 
excessively nervous when * the Ladies” are proposed, 
says that until he has returned thanks and sat down 


THe Growrn or Great Brrraty.—Our popula- 
tion increases enormously, and the rate of our ¢on- 
sumptioa is equalled by that of our production.. What 
a jolly nation we should be if the consequences were 
not the enclosure of our commons and the pollution 


Exrraorpwary Dispute.—The, Birmingham Post 
narrates.a curious quarrel, A few. miles from that 
towi there are fields of several acres in which the 
wheat erops,are still, standing uncut, to the great 
delight of myriads of birds, who have. pretty nearly 
ears. Tho singular waste of produce 


and the off-going tenant on the one hand, and the off- 
goingand the in-coming tenaut on the other. The 


second if the second paid the first rent. The rent wag 
net paid, and the landlord claims the right of distrogg 
over the crops. This the off-going tenant disputes, 
The'in-ceming tenant wishes to deduct from the 
money whieh he has. to pay to his predecessor for the 
crops, an amount which the landlord claims for arrears, 
The late tenant declines to accede to this arrange. 
ment, and the new tenant therefore deelines to hays 
anything to do with the crops. So the eurious spec. 
tacle is presented of acres of ripe wheat standing 
within a few days of Christmas. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tue leaves of the elder, if strewn among corn or 
other grain when it is put into the bin, will effectually 
preserve it from the ravages. of the weayil. Insects 
never toucn elder bushes. The leaves of the elder 
scattered over cabbages, cucumbers, and other 
plants subject tothe ravages of insects, effectually 
shield them. 3 





COUGH. 

Like pain, is the faithful sentinel, giving timely 
warning of approaching danger; it never raises a 
false alarm; it never comes Without an advquate 
cause, and if it were promptly heeded and properly 
treated, myriads of lives woiilld be saved, and an in- 
calculable amount of sickness aad suffering woul 
be prevented every year. 

ough ought always to be encouraged, and yet an 
impression prevails almost universal that whatever 
‘t helps,” that is to say, whatever lessons the cotigh, 
* does good,” when in veality it is positively, directly, 
and always injurious, for the following reason, which 
will carry with itia resistless conviction, ia every 
mind of éven moderate reflecting powers. 

All ‘know that when a cramb of bread, ever so 
small, ‘‘govs the wrong »way,” that is, passes down the 


|wind-pipe into the lungs, there is an. irrepressible 


tickling sensation felt in the throat, inducing a dry, 


‘spiteful, and . persistent cough, which, is continued 


until the offending intruder is. cast, out; this crum) 
was in.no part a portion of the luugs, nor. was neces- 
savy to thei healthful action; it was a foreign body, 
and as.such, was offensive, and its presence could nut 
be golerated, 
' This is a universal law of onr being, that when 
anything is inthe body, which is not a part of it, 
nature, In one way or, another, sets aliout ejecting it, 
aud will keep at it for days and weeks, and months 
éven, until the object is, accomplished; as proof, the 
issue of needles, pins, aud other sharp substances at 
somé inches and éven feet from the spot whiere they 
entered. ‘ 
As to more blunt articles, bullets and the like, more 
or less discomfort is at first experienced ; ‘but when 
they cannot be'removed, a kind of instinct seems to 
ascertain the fact, when a new process is set on foot, 
& gristly substance is'thrown ‘out and grows around 
the foreign body, iucloses it in @ prison, where it may 
remain innocuous, comparatively, for life. 
| The lungs, in health, are always throwing out, 
manufacturing, a thin, mucilaginous-like liquid, near 
the colour of the white of an egg, for the purpose 
of lubrication, so that they rise and fall at each 
breath with facility, without friction. This“ mucus” 
isa partof the lungs, a partof their healthful product, 
and its presence canses no, disturbance; but a com- 
mon cold falling on the lungs changes the colour and 
consistence of this lubricating material, and it be- 
comes yellow and thick; and. this, being unnatural, 
becomes at once a foreign body; naturegrows uneasy 
and sets up a cough to aid in its ejection, as if it were 
 ocyen of bread which had, gone the wrong way. 
hen.a cough begins to dislodge this, it comes up in 
the shape of yellow matter; the cold is said & 
‘ break,” and the person. begins to get well. 

Whatever represses cough, as all cough-drops 
lozenges, troches do, only keeps this matter longer ir 
the lungs, only protracts the cure; but if kept fo toc 
long, nature makes the attempt to get rid of it io 
another way, by re-absorbi she yellow matter and 

rowing it into the general circulation again; evi- 
denced by a red spot in one or both cheeks, called 
“* Hectic,” at the samo fime night-sweats come on, 
and this is consumption in its last stages. When will 
people become wise ? 

GRAFTING OLD APPLE TREES. 

Cur off the branches new at the point where you 
propose grafting, and when the sap rises in spring, 
which will.be;known by the buds of the other trees 
swelling, then the outer surface of the cut 4 
listle, and choosing a smooth part of the bark, make 
an incision two inches in length through the bark 
from the crown of the stock downwards, and which 
maybe opened by thrusting in.a thin picce of wood, 
or, with the point of a knife. 

The graft or scion should, in the first, place, be cut 
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inches above the bud, place a knife and make 
O plag ext dawrawetia, bithsing the Kalte ont tn 
pera below and quite clese to it, or thin at the 
lower end. ‘This is to be thrust in ‘between the bark’ 
and wood where the incision is made in the stock, 
and down #0 the point where the sloping cut in the 


scion en 


If thevown of the steck is thick, another graft 
may be put in on the eS Ores ae or-' 


responding with the first, If the scion have twogood 
eyes above the crown of the .stock it is sufficient, 
moderately strong wood being the best for grafts. 
Bind tightly with a strip of bast ee soaked in 
water, and cover with grafting clay. This may be 
made of good olay, beaten.and kneaded. to the con- 


sistency of dough, borse-droppings passed through @, 


sieve with half-inch meshes, and fresh cow-dung, all 
three in equal parts, incorporating and kneading 
them together until uniformly mixed so as to re- 
semble soit putty. 

With this ecomposition cover the erewn and the 
sides of the stock so far as the scions extend, closing 
nitely, smoothly, and evenly, as if the clay crack or 
have openings air will be admitted.to. the wounds, 
and the stock and graft will not unite well... Goover 
the clay in three or four days, afterwards closing the 
cracks, ifany. 

When the grafts begin to grow, and have made 
shoots three inches in length, the clay and the band- 
age should be removed, tying to the stock a stake half 
an inch or so thick, and coming about one foot above 
the crown of the stock, and by the side of the, scion 
or graft, which is to be tied to it to guard against the 
scion being blown out: it may remaiu for a year or 
two to maintain the graft in its place, until the latter 
shall have become firmly and immoveably united to 
the stock. 

The grafts, if they do well, will make strong shoots 
the first year, and bear the third. The method above 
described and cleft grafting are the best modes, when 
the crown of the stock is more than three inches in 
diameter. 

POPULAR FALLACIES. 


TuaT warm air must be impure, and, that, conse- 
quently it is hurtful to sleep in a comparatively warm 
room. A warm room is as easily ventilated as a cool 
one. The warmairof a close vehicle is less injurious,.be 
it ever so foul from crowding, than to ride and sit 
still and feel uncomfortably cold for an hour. The 
worst that can happen from @ erowded conveyance is 
a fainting spell ; while, from sitting even less than an 
hour in a still, chilly atmosphere, has induced attacks 
of pneumonia—that is, inflammation of the lungs, 
which often prove fatal in three or four days. 

It is always positively injurious to sleep in a close 
room where water freezes, because such a degree of 
cold causes the negatively poisoneus carbonic acid gas 
of a sleeping-room to settle near the floor, where it is 
breathed and rebreathed by the sleeper, and is 
capable of producing typhoid fevers in a few hours. 
Hence, there is no advantage, and always, danger, 
especially. to weakly persons, in sleeping in an atmo- 
sphere colder than the freezing-point. 

That it is necessary to the properand efficient ven- 
tilation of aroom, even in warm, weather, that.a win- 
dow or door should be left open; this is 
hazardous ‘to the sick and convalescent. Quite as safe 
® plan of “ventilation, and as efficient, is to keep a 
lamp or a small firé barning in the fireplace, . This 
iors AAung and conte bad airs aud gases up 


e : 

That a door exercise before breakfastis healthful. 

It is never so... And, from,.the very nature: of 
things, is hurtful, especially to persons-of poor health; 
although the very vigorous may practice it with im- 
punity. In winter the body is easily chilled through 
and through, unless the stomach has been fortified 
with a good warm ; and in warm weather, 
miasmatic and malarious gases and emanations 
speedily act upon the empty atid weak stomach in a 
way to vitiate the circulation, induce fever and ague, 
diarrhoea, and dysentery ; entire families, who have 
arranged to eat breakfast’ before leaving the house, 
and to take supper before sun-down, have had a com- 
plete exemption from fever gnd agué, while the whole 
community around them was. suffering from having 
neglected. these precautions. 

That whatever lessens.cough is. ‘good” for it, and 
if persevered in, will cure it. On the. contrary,,all 
coughs are soonest cured by promoting and increasing 
them ; because nature engeavours by the cough to 
help bring up the phlegm and yellow matter which is 
in the lungs, as the lungs cannot heal while that 
matter is.there, 

Et 

SuGar CULTIVATION INTHE SANDWICH IsLANDS.— 
The cutlivation of sugar seems to have been found 
extremely profitable in these islands, and to have 
made rtionate progress. “The export, which 
‘Was 5,005,504 Ibs. in 1862, advanced to 10,414,411 Ibs. 


pay for 


in 1864, New plantations are being constantly started, 
and the shipments this year aré expected’ to be'far 
larger than the last, while ‘the area of land still’un- 
touched’ by ¢ultivation, but bs gr of profitably pro- 
ducing sugar, is sup to 

the quantity now yielding. Under these ciroumstances, 
and’ looking at the other capabilities of the country, 
a belief is expressed that the importance of the Sand- 
‘wich Islands has been much undérrated, and that 
with a continuance of the Government and security 
now enjoyed, they will rapidly take rank as the West 
Indies of the North Pacific Ocean. 





_ HOVERING NIGH. 
Txov dear little bright-eyed, though mischievous 


pet, 

Here around thee in love’s sacred circle we've 
‘met; 

Gratidfather, grandmother, who joy that such flower 

Glittered up to. glad life in their grand natal bower. 


And here are thy father and mother, as proud 
As two birds who the first time beheld a branch 


bowed 
By their young as he chirrups, while poising his 


wing, 

Eve ‘he takes, through the feared air, his infantile 
spring. 

And here are thine aunts and'thy uncles, to whom 

There’s an Eden: of joy in thy innocent. bloom ; 

Nor absent the uncles who list to thy tone 

As they list to dear woman’s sweet offspring alone. 


Laugh, crow, little cherub, thy hands clasp in glee; 
Sure heaven is with us when thus we’re with thee; 
On thy cheek there's such beauty, such light’s in 

thine eye, 
The angels themselves must be hoyéring nigh. 
W. 2. W. 








GEMS. 
An enemy masked as a friend is worse than an open 
foe. 
Ir is the heart that makes the home, whether the 
eye rests on a potato patch or flower garden. 
Ie you fall into misfortune, disengage yourself as 
well as you can. Creep through the bushes that have 
the fewest briars. 
Ricut training and discipline, mental, moral, and 
physical are the most important elements of early 
education. 
A GOOD-HEARTED fellow may willingly lend a 
crutch to. halting humility, and yet take a delight in 
tripping up the stilts of pretension. 
Oxp men’s lives are lengthened shadows; the even- 
ing sun falls coldly om the earth, but the shadows all 
point: to the morning. 
THE expectation of future happiness is the best 
relief for anxious thoughts, the most perfect cure 
of melancholy, the guide of life, and the comfort of 
death. 


He who cheats the man who confides in him, in a 
witty manner, may make us langh:at his jest, and half 
disarm our anger; but reflection insures him our con- 
tempt and indignation. 

Our pedagogues stick’ sentences full feathered in 
our memories, and there establish them like oracles, of 
ore the very letters and syllables are the substance 


—————EaEE 


Eag¢s.—-A hen during the whole of her life cannot 
possibly lay more eggs than six hundred, which in 
@ natural eourse are distributed over nine years’ in the 
following proportion :— 


Pirst year'after bitth ... «. »» 15 to 20 
Second “4 .. » are): ath vinesd PROD igi AAO 
Third te oii ees!) wis’ idee 280 5) 1286 
Fourth = 45> 4 wei “aes ed” 900° 8B 
Fifth gf OME ee oe ee ee oo ae 
Sixth ab ee, i 
Seventh ,, 9 soo ene | Sak TB 240 
Eighth 4-2» we ee Se 
Ninth me 10 


% coo 8s eee ie 

It follows that it would not be profitable to keep hens 
after their fourth’ year, as their produce would. not 
their keep, except when they are of a valuable 

or scarce breed. . 
Tue Roman Tomas at Winpsor.—lt is expected 
that, by her Majesty's gracious approval, the Roman 
tombs recently found u the Crown property at 
Old Windsor will’ be imately forwarded to the 
British Museum, where at present there are no speci- 
mens of the kind. The very beautifully: pale- 
green glass bottle (or i which been 
put together piece by piece by the Rev. FJ. Rawlins, 
ion to the cellection, as 





ten to twenty times | 


only one of the same kind. has yt been discovered, 
and that at Amiens in Frante, sd that the specimen 
found at Old Windsor is~quite unique. There is, 
however, in the Museum, @ small fragment of a some- 
what similar bottle, which was discovered at Ewelk, a 
few years ago. 

An Eccetnrkt¢’ Lanpiuorp.—A’ gentleman of con- 
siderable-wealth, including a large amonnt of house 
property, at-Stratford,, where he resided, has recently 
died: During hislong residence 'théte hothad acquired 
considerable . notoriety frdmq his peculiar notion: as 
regards letting his houses, every applicant having to 
sree to the following conditions before entering mpon 
the tenancy :—1., There must be no children: '2.:The 
tenant must’not» smoke. 8)*Nor keep birds. 4.’ Nor 
exhibit flowers in pots or othérwise in any or cither 
of the windows of the-house. 5. If a bachelor; er 
widow, or spinster, he or she..must: not enter ixite 
matrimeny during his or her tenancy. 


——————— EE 


STATISTICS: 


In 1641 the population of Ireland was recorded at 
1,456,000, at which period that of England exceeded 
7,000,000 ; and notwithstanding the grants of lands 
forfeited by successive rebellions, to. settlers and Evg- 
lish soldiers, still, in the year 1702 there was a dimi- 
nution in: numbers: returned by the ceiisus of that 
year of 136,000—the total numbér being 1,320,000 ; 


‘|and“ again, in’ 1785, the population only numbered 


2,845,952. In the year 1800 the consolidation of the 
‘two ‘kingdoms was accomplished, aad the Act of 
Union passed, since which the population increased 
at a rapid rate, the returns for 1805 fixing the num- 
bers at 5,937,356, or more than doubled in twenty 
years. It, would. be. fallacious: to argue. that the:in- 
crease to 8,000,000, in the year’ 1847, a périod of only 
forty-two years, was a proof of prosperity; thefamine 
of that year, the desolation snd emigration that fol- 
lowed, clearly demonstrated the inability. of the island 
to meet the awful visitation; yet;we find:that, despite 
the want and .misery of .the masses, the trade. and 
commerce of the country bad wonderfully advanced, 
and that year by year the imports and exports; the 
customs and excise duties, continue steadily to in- 
crease, even up to the present date; not only is the 
status of the better classes much .elevated, but: the 
condition of the cottiers, called here the working- 
classes,, is also ameliorated; they are now better 
clethed, better fed, and better educated. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Lorp PALMERSTON was the first to introdace the 
waitz in England fifty years ago. 

We bear that Sir E. Landseor will succeed Sir C, 
Eastlake as President of the Royal Academy. 

Mr. Frrrn’s picture of ‘‘ Phe Derby Day ” has been 
placed in the South Kensington ‘Museum among the 
pictures of The British School. ; 

Ir is thought that the sum of £60,000, independent 
of an annual income to Princess Helena, will be asked 
for her Royal Highness’s marriage. 

A LARGE painting, supposed to be by Vandycke, is 
now exhibiting in the Athenmum, Sunderland; the 
figure represents Charles I.; his queen, and ‘the 
family. 


Iv the, franchise should be reduced to a £6 rental, 
the voters in Sheffield will be increased from 9,136, at 
present, to 26,344, er nearly trebled; while a\£6 
rating franchise would give #n: increase of 4,808, or 
rather over fifty per cent. 

Tue Ex-Roya. Fami.y or France.—The Evéne- 
ment of Paris states that her|Majesty has most’ gra~ 
ciously requested the ex-Queen of thé French to 
remain at Claremont, where the venerable lady has 
resided since 1848, 

We read in print the following sadly significant 
words: “Nobody knows what became of the little 
brig Vision, which leff New York in 1864 with a 
erew of two men and a dog, bound for Liverpool. It 
has not yet reached the latter. place.” 

Sm H. Srorxs has taken his departure for Javiaica, 
to the functi of Governor, until the con- 
clusion of the inquiry into the conductof Mr. Eyre. 





A, su on has been opened.in London for defend- 
ing the and Mr. Bright’s nameostands at tho 
head of the list. 


Aw Eyre Casr.—Accounts Have, reached France 
that the savage tribes of the, New Caledonian Islands 
have massacred and devoured the crews of two French 
vessels. The Governor subsequently sent an expedi- 
tion against the cannibals, and killed a great many. 
We hope this “eyre” case wil! be treated in a different 
way to what the Eyre case of Jamaica. has been done 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AprLarie W.—We must beg to refer you to the last an- 
Douncement at the foot of this page. 

Jouns.—The Irish pike is generally & pole with a lance 
dead affixed to it 

H. F. J.—The correct unciation of the name “ Leo- 
nard" would be as « trisy 

Auics .—We that we cannot avail ourselves of the 
stanzas entitled * My Heart is Sad.” 

T. CO. (Dublin.)—We beg to decline, with thanks, the lines 
entitled “ An Oft-told Tale. 

Marx Saerstor.—The publisher will supply to order an 
number of cases for binding Tue Lonoow Reaper, at Is. 


Appr Touxrvs.—We believe all our correspondents write 
4o us in good faith, If “Addy” will make the experiment 
herself, the result will doubtless satisfy her inquiries. 

©. B F.—In 1850 the value of the steam engines exported 
from Great Britain was only 423,977/., aud of the general 
machinery, 618,189; while in 1860 the respective values 
were 1,238,3331 and 2,599,4882. 

Kueap M—Large shipowners and brokers are constantly 
requiring aaiabinens a premium must be paid; and the 
age and height specified in y our case would not be objec- 
tionable. (See further, veiy to “ Mark Sherston.”) 

J. R—Any London musical instrament maker will sup- 

ply you with a of almost whateyer price you choose; 
the of these instruments being as various ag the price 
of pianofortes. , 

Bopwim—You are quite sake weatiadl the Highland 
dress was at one time illegal in Scotland. was prohibited 
by law in 1746; but the prohibition was withdrawn’ in 
1782. 


W. A. £.—it requires as many as 2,000 tons of coal to 
produce a small circular block of aniline, 20 in. high by 
9 in. wide. This quantity is sufficient to dye 300 miles of 
ailk fabric. 

J. Hicnuorr.—The term Aocus pocus is a etrange corrap- 
tion of the Latin words Aoc es <rpus, which are used in 
the consecration of «he sacramental pread in the Roman 
Charok 


Srvpuew S. would be pi to be introduced’ to a young 
lady about eighteen years of age, oh, and disposed to open 
@ matrimonial cortespondence. “Stephen 5.” is twenty 
years of age, tall, and rather dark, 

A. 8S. L—By means of thé machine for writ- 
ya invented by Mr. Peters, it is stated that the ‘words 
“Mathew Marshall, Bank of England," can be written in 
two and a half millionth of an inch in length 

Dons Scorus.—It is quite trae—the harp, and not the bag- 
pipes, was the old national! instrument of the Scots, as it was 
—and atill is, in some degree—of the Irish. The b 
were the old musical (heaven save the mark !) instrument of 
the English. 

T. 0.—The term Instrum in Boman chronology signified 
@ period of five years; the term being derived from the 
justration of the Roman people, which was Gscfeed to 
take place every five years, It was, in fact, « sort of 
oensus. 


ih 








Ci.ae and Moos Lzsrer, the former of whom is 
teen and the latter seventeen of-age, both being fair 
and petite, desire to after preliminary receipt of 
carte, with two omaenen (if dark, and friends or brothers, 

erred). 

S. RB. H., who is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. iis: 
height, fair, considered good looking, and holding & lucra- 
tive situation, would like #0 correspond with a young lady 
from seventeen to twenty years of age, who must be of a 
respectable family, and possess a small income. 

W. M—A spar of fir, brought to this country 
from Vancouver Island, and exhibited at the Exhibition of 
1862, is said to be the largest and longest ever seen. It mea- 
sures 220 ft, and if by the side of the Monunient, 
would overtop it by 18 ft. 

and D. F., who are about tient, ge years, of age 
and 6ft. 9 in. in height respectively, and both of whom are 
passably good looking, would be very glad to open @ matri- 
monial correspondence with two young ladies, who are re- 
quired to be prepossessing and educated. 

Posrutata—There are so many Government offices in 
Somereet House, for which the educational requirements are 
not ‘the same, that you must specify which department you 
desire to enter. Candidates who fail in a tirst examination 
before the Civil Service Commissioners are not always al- 
lowed to compete again. 

Nouma.—The most ancient division of the year, of which 
we know, censisted of twelve lunar months; which, for the 
sake of eo of computation, being al! considered as equal 
io to contain thirty deys each, amounted to 360 


E tion, 
commence on the firstof January. Russia is 
= country in Europe which still adheres to the old 
U. N.—Only sixty parts by weight of chareoal are re- 
quired pg os on-e ven: gh Gieatis es charcoal iron. 
a wn decompo con 
when roasted fifty-two per cent. wee om Tan 
Rose and Luxr, two sisters, en ad correspond with two 
gentlemen, who must be tall an: “ Rose,” is 
senew off age, § Tt 2 i ta height, hes dark brown 
dark blue eyes, and possesses an income of 500i. 
“ Lily’ is just seventeen, 5 ft. Lae. to bolghe bea 
hair and black eyes, and has also a good 
Op Sarr must be, we suspect, what Ca; 
would call a“ green hand,” not to know spire, Meareyate 
sea term for rum-and-water, arose from the circumstance 
that Admiral Vernon, who first introduced it on board ship, 
was familiarly called “Old Grog,”-because he wore alwaya a 
gTogram coat; the sailors, therefore, gave the mixtare the 
name of “ grog.” 
THE FADING FLOWER. 
Saentece Nine eho Sonate WR 
A lustre that charms and ? 


On her lovely cheek is a rich red rose, 
But I cannot gaze and smile; 

For though so warmly its beauty glows, 
‘Tis bloeming on snow the while. 


‘Tis like the flush on the autumn leaves, 
When their bour of death is nigh; 
‘Tis like the glory the fair day weaves 
Round his gtave in the WéBtern sky: 
Like sweet bells chiang, her voice awakes, 
But I sigh when its music rings 
For I think of the bird whose fond heart breaks 
With the last wild song he sings. 


And T fancy I'sse the ae — 
Starring the green ofa g 

And | hear the sighs of thet ah night | 
Where the old yew branches wave. 

Like the leaf, the star, and the sunset hour, 
So swiftly passing away, 

Like the rose in autumn, our own sweet flower 
is marked with a sare ‘decay. 


Z.¥. X—The French Exhibitions or National Exposi- 
tions date from the year 1797, when the first was held in the 
palace of St. Cloud, with the object of reviving the industrial 
epecaress of France, which had suffered much daring the 
tevo 2 


* Lacy ana Rosa wish to correspond (with a view to matri- 
mony) with two tradesmen between twenty-one and twenty- 
two years of age respectively. “Rosa” is nineteen rears 
of age, 5 ft Lin. in*height, has dark wavy hair, and’ datk 
hazel “Lily is seventeen years of age, 5 ft. 4m. in 
height, has dark grey eyes, also dark brown hair ;'and’both 
are thoroughly domesticated. 

Axntz Liste.—The faculty of detecting the real senti- 
ments of an admirer is held to be intuitive in the fair sex; 
bat as, bysome extraordinary change, you do not seem-60 
gifted, you must wateh closely Mend agin behaviour in 
your presence. If it be characterised weak Adon ul reserve 
or timidity; the sign is pretty gene’ that he 
has been surely captivated. 

T. H—The fashion of “drinking healths " has verynearly 
died out. We cannot one! fix the Gate when it com- 
menuced. Some assert t. arose. from Rowena, the 
daughter of Hengist, drinking Fri bb sins tet health at 
én entertainment, about the year 460. But the custom was 
doubtless known long enough before th an 
abt A. §.—Clay, van potoemencneed, had @ power of con- 
ae heat equal to~26,~ had wien compressed with 
76000. per inch, power equal 33 ; and the conducting 
power of a mixture o! pretty equal quantities, rose 
trom ite Heaves increase of pressure from 4,300 Ib. to 
7,600 Ib.. per inch. ’ 
GLascow. —The art of making glass was known to the 
Romans at least as early as the Christian .era; it was intro- 
duced into Posiena by oné’ Benedict, a monk, about 674- 
Glass a ate ‘a eS in this 
country in an plate-g! 
coach-windows was at Lamabetb (not Lancashire), in 
—_ It wag not m: x Palatinate for a century 
ter 


Commusicarions eee — 
J..G. N. @waits s further notification from “ Nelfie.” 
GRorcE wishes to’ exchange cartes, &., with “Mabel 


May would like to settte in life with “Harry Ww.” Is 
twenty-one of age, of — family and wien s 

Pranx E. W. would be th “A. B.,” 
with a view toa gnatrimonial a nme tye twenty years 
of age, rather good looking, po fond of music, 

C. B., whois a partuer basiness, solicits atl ex- 
change of cartes with “ Gouge” with a matrimonial view. 
Is twenty-nine years of age, looking, and 
would make a loying, indulgent husband. ‘ 

Lena would be happy to correspond and exc’! 6 cartes 
with “Charlie.” Is years of age, 5 ft. in height, has 
blue eyes, and fair curly hair, is well connected, good tem- 
pered, and affeetionate. 

Evs H.,and Aba B.. reply to F ce ya oo ong 





“Michael Augastus K” “Eve H.,.” 
“Onarles,” is Ss ak Sin. repo hetght, 


mews Ne, f complexion, is aly. 
ee ie tle, "s ey 


Seep arts a a 
ed. would lke vo so correspond 
nae to 
with either: “ 
Masie;'-end amshenge erin a 
mae offers “Bossie.” Is twenty yoars 
in im height, and fair, and postoseee« cote 
thee a oho 
“Datiber tots wor Gark.ond whet beg 


correspond in good tal Mase 


Anne, 


Joux 
of aK nd 4 


eine 
faierebt boo locking, nee 
age have a fortune of 1001. 
Wits B. wishes to and er. 


twenty. 
of 5 ft 9in.in and fair. 

who in twenty youre of age # fe 11 in. in Bich, and 

fair, is well ry in respectable circumstances, 

would be glad to correspond with‘ Blanche," with a view 


to 

Lrxonurst would be to and 
exchange cartes with “R. BR.” Is ly seventeen years of 
y a ——- about the middle height, and will possess 


Is 
t, has dark brown 
(The handwriting 


eaten) 
. W. M. has no objection to open & ma trimonial corre- 
spondence and exchange cartes with 
“Julius Oesar.” re iestghtdanEbtetete ton 
and dark eyes, is fond of business, and has 
money. 

Borsy Kars would be glad to correspond and exchange 
cartes with “ Malcolm am,” with a view to matrimony. 
Is rather below the medium height, a brunette ; and though 
without present fortune, has great 

Roserro would like (if preliminary 
satisfagtory) to co with “C via.” 
twen! years oe; 9%. tn We Reaies Ree 
ae and black eyebrows, and is considered very good 
ooking. 

Anovs B., whois thirty-three yoare of of age, 5 ft 6} in. in 
height, of dark com: and is ower (without 
family) engaged im business, and vequisiag the assistance of 
a wife therein, would be huppy to correspond and exchange 
cartes with “ Annie.” 

Auics G. would like to correspond and exchange cartes 
with “Chip.” Ig 5 ft 4in. in helt rather pretty, anc very 
respectable. » 


Wr toe wn whe aro sisiszs, Szshange cae would 
¥ co pond and exc! cartes with 
wono® end Toe Tom. 7 


are res eighteen and 
y nan Sapa a age, and ‘will have 2, yin as 3 wedding 
lowry. 


Eusua wishes to yeenpnapeeee matrimonially with “ Black 
Prince.” ’ 


Anniz would nd and exchange cartes with 
“Lawrence,” pena to matrimony: Is rather petite, 
frir, and soheidored king, and very fond of home. 
,, Mapen and nthe wile be tnowt S Daaey to hear again from 


“= rye pt. wouldbs tidipigs « a to @ matri- 
moaial cartes with" Violetta.”’ 
Is twenty-two 


nawet an ft ein tah height, has dark 
hair, light com; snd dark eyes, and is an engineor in 
po dm om wil sa bavaee ai 


es noua 
with brown hair 


ee & matrimonial correspon- 
sight yoars of age, 5 ft. éin. 
grey eyes; and is respectably 


rao » O; fe willing to aceopt the offered hand and heart of 
“Trath,” with whom an exchanges of cartes is desired. Is 
cereing on thirty years of 


sieietinceaaam 
eels acmestrs anu: eat 2 the demghler of 
& 
per im, daug! 
ie clean 
with “ - 


fair, and censidered 
pert in. basiness,. (The possesses average 


) 

Epira and pect vagal Tomy aha reseed 
a a pe eubip deleamitade deel pe > 
medium : paiepoine foots brown ‘and eyes, and an i0- 

Me ee would like bed 


fa beg 


[ cartes 
height, 
and ex- 


ite fen eintae 
a + ooll ‘edneated, 


lookin, 


very prepossessing ; ‘ane 
Serr peed propia alld Wine Eigen et oetonie cat 
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_© ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Ten is : 
afic men, 
pure with flavour and last strength. 
pF pemeeene 
of the iy 


H OLLOWAY'S 
OINTMENT “AND! PILLS. 


BEWARE OF CHANGES. 


— 





\EW persons can withstand the many changes from dry to wet, and from 


tea which rize our present summers. Sore throats, 
a tts, iarrha excessive debility, are only a few of 
laints now prevailing, which may be set aside by rubbing Hol- 
intment twice a day over the throat, chest, or abdomen, or as near 
he yer of mischief as possible, and taking his Pills inwardly, not with 
ie view of purging, but of purifying and regulating. This well-known 
jessy mode of treatment will, shortly after its first employment, check 
] unfavourable symptoms, secure coolness and comfort, .and rescue the 
id from danger. i ; : 


cold to 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES 
After Use, anddnstant Relief, and a Rapid Cure of Asthma, Consumption, 
Influenza, e ‘oughs, Colds, and all Disorders hd the Breath, Throat and Lungs 

are insured by 


which have a most agreeable taste. 
ORE cures of Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, and Diseases of the 
Chest and Lungs. 
From Mr. C. Wari, Stationer, &c., Market-place, Heckmondwike : 
“Cures of consumption, asthma, and other diseases of the chest and 
| lungs, are regularly occurring. One person in Liversedge, named James 
| Richardson, who has been an asthmatical man for nearly twenty years, 
{ declares that they are worth £1-a. box (using his own words), He feels 
quite a new man through this traly valuable medicine. 
| \ ‘Po Sincers anb Posuic Speakers Dr. Locock’s Warers are invalu- 
able for clearing and strengthening the voice. 
_ Price 1s. ld, 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
DR. LOCOCK’S POWDERS 
For att Disorpers or CHiLpREN, from Birth to Twelve Years of Age. 
No family should be without them, in case of sudden illness at night or day. 
With every Packet is given plain Rules for the Management and Diet of 
Tnfants in Sickness and in HeauTH. 
CHILDREN CUTTING THRIR TeetH are speedily relieved by these Powders. 
Sold by all druggists, in Packets, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. ; or sent 
| free by post for 1s. 3d., 3s., or» 4s. 10d.-by the. Proprietor’s Agents, 


Sold by all chemists. 


} 


Da Suva & Co., 26, Bridedane, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 





WILLING & CO., 


THE LARGEST 


JV ERTISING 


CONTRACTORS 


IN THE WORLD. 
70, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., 





366, Gray's Inn 


BOULEVART DES 


Road, London, W-C., 


"CAPUCINES, PARIS. 





CONTR 


ACTORS 


FORL ADVERTISEMENTS 
ALG THE. (3,500)-RAILWAY STATIONS 


IN. THE. UNITED KINGDOM, 
PUBLIC STREET STATIONS, 
INNIBUSES, RAILWAY CARRIAGES, PUBLICATIONS. 





WILLING & CoO... 


THE LARGEST 


ADVERTISING CONTRACT 


IN THE WORLD, — 
366, GRAY’S INN. ROAD, W.G., 
70, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C., LONDON, 


AND 


21, Boulevart- des Capucines, a 


OPPOSITE THE GRAN D “HOTEL. 


CONTRACTORS | iS 
FOR ADVERTISEMENTS e 


ON THE ~ 





3,500 RAILWAY STATIONS, 


IN THE hati ITED KINGDOM, AN D on — 


2,000 RAILWAY STATIONS: HW FRANGE, 


AND FOR 


Every Description of Advertisement in Paris, 


PUBLIC STREET STATIONS, OMNIBUSES, 


Railway Carriages, Railway Tickets, and Publications, 


PATENTEES IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE OF THE CARD DISTRIBUTOR. 
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LONDON READER 


OF Literature, Science, Art, and General Information. 
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LONDON: 
PUBLISHED BY J. E. GELDER, 334, STRAND, 


AND SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE BOOKSELLERS. 
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NEWTON WILSON & CO.’S 


PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 


































These Machines possess the very latest improvements in both lock and knotted stitch. Their reputation has long been established as the first in the market, er 
Elegant in form; simple, light, rapid, and noiseless in operation ; they combine, in the most inexpensive form, the perfection cf simplicity in manipulation with 
the perfection of needlework in the results produced. In the variety and range of these results no machines w will com with them. All the known 
operations, such as running, felling, hemming, tucking, quilting, braiding, and cording, are combined here, with the additional operations of hem-stitching and 
embroidery. The Machines, therefore, are equally applicable to the plain work of a family and to the fancy varieties ef the boudoir or the drawing-room. 
INSEE "VOM W7FILSOW Le Cexs 
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THE GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.0.— = 






















confi 
W 
THE LATEST NOVELTY THE LATEST NOVELTY frigh 
In Family Sewing Machines is the NEW LOCK-STITCH In Manufacturing Sewing Machines is their NEW DUPLEX oe 
MACHINE, at £6 6s., with Stand complete, being the MACHINE, which comprises in one Machine an instanta- bray 
cheapest Lock-stitch Machine in the World. neous double action, with a contrivance enabling the tragi 
Tt may be had on a very handsome Stand, with operator to stitch a new elastic in an old side-spring beot. Isle. 
ET a se hae This machine is specially intended for Tailors and Shoe- hen 
A very cheap Domestic Machine, Loop-stitch, makers. It will stitch with cotton, silk, or linen thread, to ru 
and is the only Machine that will meet all the require- in th 

COE BF ROME ccciiccsccsmsericssivenscccsness 2" So OS . 
: ments of the practical Bootmaker. a 
An excellent Machine, on Stand complete........ 4 4 0 Price, without Stand secsssssssessersesvervsssseenee £18 13 0 agait 
An admirable Lock or Knotted-stitch Machine, With Stand complete ..rscscssssscscssecesservereee 15 15 0 one 
‘ ear 
in enclosed Cabinet , complete ......eccvsreee 12 12 0 (Special Machines for every other kind of special manufacture.) thoug 
gatio 
*," Patterns of the Work of any of the Machines will be forwarded, along with Mlustrated Catalogue, post free, from the ph? 
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BRANCHES :—EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM; 23, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER; UNION CORNER, GLASGOW; 8, HANOVER — 
STREET, EDINBURGH; 108 & 149, GRAFTON STREET DUBLIN; AND 49, GEORGE STREET, PLYMOUTH. Ol 
throu 
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